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INTRODUCTION 



In the first six decades of this century, no fewer than 1200 investigations have been made in the field of 
social studies education. Most of these studies are reviewed in the following chapters. They overview the 
development of social studies research up to 1970. 

It seems appropriate to pull together, into this one reference, 12 reviews of research which have 
appeared through the years in publications of the American Educational Research Association and of the 
National Council for the Social Studies. These organisations have graciously permitted the reprinting of 
original articles as they originally appeared. Thereby, tney have continued their longstanding encouragement 
of social studies researchers. 

There are five sections in this book. The first section h an introduction to resources avaQable to social 
studies researchers. Secondly, an analysis of the field of social studies research is provided. This is followed by 
the largest section, a series of 12 review articles which have appeared between 1941 and 1970. The fourth 
section is a composite bibliography. In most cases, the original source of tlie original research report is cited so 
that contemporary researchers can obtain facsimile copies. The first section, "Research in Social Studies and 
Social Science Education," describes procedures for obtaining facsimile documents from major repositories. 
The fifth and final i;ection provides a subjeci and author index. 

Major credit must be given to the original reviewers whose articles have been reprinted. Appreciation is 
expressed to each of them: Murra, Wesley and Zink (1941); Carr, Wesley and Murra (1950); Gross and Badger 
(I960); Metcalf (1963); Harrison and Solomon (1964. 1965); Girauit'and Cox (1966); Cox, Johnson and 
Payette (1967, 1968); Johnson, Payette and Cox (1969);Sundeen and Skretting (1969); and Payette, Cox and 
Johnson (1970). 

Whhout the assistance of Philip Devaux, Kyung Soo Cha, and Phyliss Miller, the production of this 
reference would not have been possible. They have been invaluable and scilless. 

This is a handbook. Hopefully, it will be a useful yuide, not read from cover to cover, but used as a 
general introduction and set of reference materials. It will have served an important purpose if readers who 
would not otherwise undertake research projects are motivated to design studies and adopt the mode of the 
systematic inquirer. It will be of value if it lightens the workload of any resciircher, especially the young 
researchers in social studies education. Perhaps they can stand with at least one foot out of the swamp on 
islands built bv social studies researchers in the past. 



James M. Oswald 
Syracuse University 
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RESEARCH IN SOCIAL STUDIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCE EDUCATION 

James M. Oswald 



If anything can be agreed upon by those who have inquired in the field of social studies and social 
science education, it's surely that there has been a lengthy debate over what is appropriately social studies and 
what relationships the social sciences have to tiiis field. Radier than add another debatable definition of the 
social studies, this paper will focus on resources wliich those interested in research in social studies and social 
science education may find useful. For convenience, the temi **social studies" will be used throughout. 

Models and Theories 

Though the stereotypical social studies curriculum model is a list of topics, considerable theoretical work 
has been done in the field. As Metcalf (1963) pointed out, a legacy is provided by the reflective thinking 
model developed by Dewey (1910, 1933V. Griffin (1942); Bayles (1950, 1956); and Hullfish and Smith 
(1961). It is appropriate also to add Metcalf (1948) and Hunt and Metcalf (1956, 1968); Oliver ( 1956); and 
OLver and Sliaver (1962). Tliere have been and will be other contributors to the methodological theory of 
reflective thinking as nucleus of the social studies. 

Inasmuch as logic, reason, and conceptual analysis can be subsumed by the reflective thinking model, it 
seems to be a leading position in the field. It subsumes the previously cited work in addition to that of Bruner 
(1956);Taba(l960)rPriceetal.(1963);and Price, Hickman and Smith (1965). 

There is another legacy, the eclectic model of the social studies. It lacks the refinement of the reflective 
thinking model, but is probably more popular among social studies educators. Evidence of this modeKs 
acceptance is the wide array of topics and themes reported in the reviews of social studies research. The range, 
just among dissertations, is from ^Teaching Time and Place Relationships in Elementary School History" to 
"The Effect of the Eccnomic Education of Teachers on the Number of Economic Concepts Reported Taught*' 
lo **A Study of Bias in the Treatment of Nullification and Secession in the Secondary School History 
Textbooks of the United States." Eclecticism is a mainstream in the social studies* 

A third model seems appropriate tbr attention by social studies researchers. Jt is environmentalistic and 
has an eloquent expression in the work of Krech (1969). As a descriptive label, Krech has selected 
"Psychoneurobiochemeducation" for this investigation of physical environmental effects upon behavior. In 
contrast to reflective thinking, this model is non-verbal. It is based on the evidence that brain size is a function 
of environmental enrichment. Other researchers have also focused on environmental effects. For example, Hess 
and Torney (1967); Hess and Baer (1968); and Patrick (1967) have investigated socialization and have 
reported that non-school environments seem to be more powerful than in-school environments in affecting 
political behavior. Further research is needed to determine effects of social studies environments upon 
students. Krech has provided a research based theory of considerable interest and of possible relevance to 
social studies. 

Theories of learning are central to any educational-instructional field. There is no totally acceptable 
single theory at present. The more refined theories are described by Hilgard (1964) and Hilgard and Bower 
(1966). in the several editions of Theories of Learning, different theories have received attention. Some have 
been dropped, others have been added. Therefore, the researcher seeking an appropriate theory of learning 
may find it useful to rwiew several editions of this reference. Similar in intent, but more consistent in 
presentijig the parallel elements in different theories, is Theories of Motivation by Madsen (n.d.). 

Numerous theories and models are available for the social studies researcher, brt relatively few studies 
are done at the theoretical ievel. Of these, the retlcctive thinking model seems to have received the most 
consistent attention from social studies theoreticians. Provincial and eclectic research themes, however, have 
been more corrimon in tlw field. 



James Oswald is assistant professor of social studies education in the School of Education at Syrrcuse 
University. 



Methodologies 



As with theories, no methodologies arc exclusively the domain of social studies. Some major 
methodological references are cited, however, for they can be invaluable to the social studies researcher, 

Kaplaa (1 964), The Cofiduct of inquiry, provides a detailed overview of inquiring processes through 
sections dealing with methodology, concepts^ laws, experiments, measurements, tatistics, models, theories, 
explanation, and values. 

Gage (1963), Handbook of Research on Teaching, provides a chapter on "Paradigms for Research on 
Teaching" This reference also provides "Experimental and Quasi-Experimental Designs for Research on 
Teaching'* by Campbell and Stanley (1963). This chapter has also been reprinted as a book under the s:ime 
title. **Rating Methods in Research on Teaching" by Remmcrs (1963), ''Testing Cognitive Ability and 
Achievement*' by Bloom (I963)» and '"Measuring Non-Cognitive Variables in Research on Teaching" by Stern 
(1963) are also useful. '^Research on Teaching the Social Studies'' by Metcalf (1963) originally appeared in the 
Handbook md is reprinted in section three of this reference, 

Unohstrnsive Measures, Non-reactive Research in tJic Social Sciences by Webb, Campbell, Schwartz, and 
Sechrest (1966), provides measures which do not require the controued situations of experimental designs. To 
exemplify the differences of these two methodologies, an analogy seems appropriate. In an experimental 
design, publication x (stimulus), could be introduced to the students. Tests (observations) could determine 
some effects of d^e stimulus both on groups exposed to publication x and upon others vho were not exposed 
to the stimulus. More elaborate designs of this sort are provided by Campbell and Stanley (1963). In a 
non-reactive study also using publication x, school storerooms might be observed to determine whether the 
item is in circulation or shelved. Or individual copies of publication x might be checked to determine if they 
are wearing out through use. Both reactive and non-reactive research can appropriately be used in the social 
studies. 

The American Educational Research Association (AERA) published the Handbook of Research on 
Teaching^ In addition, they have published an edition of the Encyclopedia of Educational RcKCarch at ten year 
intervals since 1940. And though the "social studies" articles from each of four Encyclopedia editions are 
reprinted in this reference, each edition contains many other articles of melhodoiogical importance and of use 
to the researcher. AERA publications are invaluable in the area of research nicthodoU:hiy, Unfortunately, ihey 
are too numerous to list here. A bibliography of these publications can be obtained through the AERA office. 

Human Befiavior, An Inventory of Scientific Findings, by Berelson and Steiner n964), is a single volume 
presentation of hundreds of studies of human behavior. Used as a handbook, it provides a variety of 
methodological approaches to behavior research. Projects and their findings arc reported for the ciitegories of: 
methods of inquiry, behavioral development, perceiving, learning and thinking, motivation, family, small 
groups* organizations, institutions, social stratitlcation, ethnic relations, mas> communication, opinions, 
attitudes, beliefs, society, and culture. 

Simulation and Society by Raser (1969) is an introduction to scientific gaming. It refers to the major 
references in the simulation field, traces its background, and elaborates on uses of simulation in research and 
with teaching. Simulation is a methodology which social studies researchers may increasingly tind useful. 

Future studies methodologies deserve the consideration of social studies researchers. The futurist Held is 
growing and offers an extensive literature and a variety of methodologies that have been described by Sandow 
(1970) in "The Pedagogical Structure of Methods for Thinking About the Future.'* He provides introductioi^s 
to the following methodologies: Delphi, future histories, scenarios, value shift assessment, future history 
analysis and review, cross impact matrix, and cross purpose mritrix. Research in social studies education has 
been "past" oriented. Treating the future as an eventual "past'' shows promise as an inquiry strategy. 

Also at the ''cutting edge" of contemporary research are the computer based methodologies. Though 
they have been little used in the social studies, acquaintance with them seems important for (hey often offer 
economies in cost and time compared to traditional methods. One K-12 soci:d studies curriculum that is 
computer-supported is Project PLAN, a methodology in itselt, which provides individualization. 

Of the traditional rrjethods, historiography is well known and has been populai- among social studies 
researchers. Bloch (1953, 1964), Tlie Historian's Craft, and Gottschalk (1950), Understanding Histor}\ A 
Prbncr of Historical Method^ provide basic introductions to historiographic techniques for ascertaining 
knowledge. And each social science also has a methodological literature containing presentations such as The 
Tools of Social Science by Madge ( 1 953) and Handbook of Political Science iMetliods by Garson (1971). 

It is apparent that rhere is a body of literature dealing with research methodologies and it follows that a 
variety of methodologies are available for use in social studies research. 
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Previous Research 



Dissertations: 

An extensive literature has been developed specifically by researchers who have found social studies a 
useful medium in which to test their hypothesis. A major portion of this work is in the form of research 
reports completed t^s requirements for doctoral degrees. These doctoral dissertations are systematically 
catalogued in Dissertation Abstracts, new volumes of which are published annually. The terse abstracts in these 
volumes can be traced to dieir original source, invariably a university library. Or, as is usually more convenient, 
facsimile copies of dissertations can be obtained through University Microillms, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

McPhie (1964) prepared Dissertations in Social Stiidies Education: A Comprehensive Guide^ It provides 
brief abstracts of 566 studies, an author index, and a subject index. McPhie brought together the social studies 
dissertations cited in Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American Universities (I933-I955), Microfilm 
Abstracts (1938-1951), and Dissertation Abstracts (1951-1959). Tentative plans have been made to revise 
the dissertation abstract compilation to bring it up to date through 1970. 

Gross and De La Coiz ( 1971), Social Studies Dissertations (\963-\969), is an ERIC/ChESS publication, 
which updates the McPhie bibliography. In addition to annotations, subject and author iridexes are provided. 

Gephart (1970), Research Studies in bducation, A Subject and Author index of Doctoral Dissertations, 
Reports and Field Studies, is a Phi Delta Kappa publication which lists but does not annotate. It can provide a 
reference against which one can quickly double check titles and it may occasionally cite a study that other 
references have missed. 

Not all universities submit their dissertations to be abstracted and microfilmed. Thus, there is always a 
possibility that some significant research is unavailable because no leporting system has considered it. 
Similarly, it is possible that some very fine work is essentially unrvailable because it is contained in a master's 
thesis, or, for that matter, in a brilliant term paper. Some work may be unavailable because it is in private 
collections. Regardless, dissertations provide a large portion of social studies research reports. 

Research Reports: 

Studies funded by agencies of the government are conducted according to time schedules and final 
reports are required. These reports are technically in the public domain, unless classified for security reasons, 
and are available to those who can locate them. 

Project directors usually keep copies of final reports. Other copies may be placed in nearby libraries, 
especially in the case of university based research. In addition, sponsoring agencies, such as the United States 
Office of Education and the National Science Foundation, maintain libraries containing reports of research 
that have been completed. Private foundations likewise tile copies of research reports they have funded. 

To alleviate the problem of "buried research," Educational Resources Information Center (ERiC) was 
funded by the federal government to provide a clearinghouse for educational research. ERIC publishes a 
monthly catalog of current research reports. Research in Education, which is available on most university 
campuses and in educational research centers. 

Other sources of research reports are the private non-profit research organizations, such as the Rand 
Corporation, Stanford Research Institute, Educational Development Center, American Institutes for Research, 
and others located near major cities and universities. Researchers are generally welcomed when they visit these 
research centers and permission to use documents is probable if one works in a center's private library. 

Journals: 

Other major sources of research reports are the professional journals. Almost every specialization has one 
or more. Depending on the journal, articles vary from meticulous to superficial. Each journal has its own 
criteria for publishing an article. Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature and Education Index are major, 
cross-referenced indexes to journal literature. 

Social Education is published ten times per year by the National Council for the Social Studies (NCSS). 
It periodically contains a research section and provides an annual review of research in social studies education. 
The first review was by Harrison and Solomon (1964). It covered the period 1960 tlirough 1963. Harrison and 
Solomon (1965) also reviewed research done in 1964. Cox, Girault and Metcalf (1966); Girault and Cox 
(1967); Cox, Johnson and Payette (1968); and Johnson, Payette and Cox (1969) have each covered one year 
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of research in the field. These six reviews of researdi covering 1960 through 1969 are reprinted elsewhere in 
this reference. The seventh review appears in an issue of Social Education printed in the fall of 1971. It covers 
1970. 

Journal of Geography and Social Studies are other nationally distributed journals likely to obtain articles 
of interest to the social studies researcher. And eventually, each social science may have a journal devoted 
specifically to the social science edi ;ator working in that area. The American Anthropologist publishes some 
reports of use to educational researchers, and there is already a journal titled Sociology of Education. 

Though they have not traditionally focused on research, journals published by state and regional social 
ttudies organizations publish some research reports. Among these are: The Bulletin of the Minnesota Council 
for the Social Studies, Pennsylvania Social Studies News and Views, Indiana Social Studies News and Notes, 
the Ohio Council for the Social Studies Review, the Social Science Record of the New York State Council for 
the Social Studies, and the California Social Studies Review, There are others and, as a group, they may be 
Increasingly useful sources of research. 

In addition to Journals related specifically to social studies education, numerous others publish research 
reports in which social studies elements and prognnis are used as variables. The Jourml of Educational 
Research and the American Educational Research Journal, for example, often contain reports cf social studies 
research reports. Other useful journals include the Harvard Educatbnal Review, Journal of Psychology, 
Journal of Teacher Education, Perceptual Cogniive Development, anA Psychological Abstracts, 

Current Index to Journals in Education (CUE) is a cooperative effort of ERIC and a private publisher. It 
provides monthly reports citing articles from educational literature. 

Outside the United States^ researchers also write reports, but few of these are catalogued in the 
previously cited references and journals. There are journals for the social studies educators in Japan, the Soviet 
Union, and Canada, to name a few. National, internationd, and transnational publications abound, A 
reasonable starting place for those interested in this literature is the UNESCO publications division in>die 
United Nations building in New York City. National embassies will be helpful on request for 8pecm"0- 
Infonmation, ^ 

Books: 

A basic reference, already cited, is the Encyclopedia of Educational Research, Each contains a review of 
•ocial studies research over the previous decade. Murra, Wesley and Zink (1941); Carr, Wesley and Murra 
(1950); Gross and Badger (i960); and Sundeen and Skretting (1969) have provided Encyclopedia articles on 
•^social studies,*' Each of these four reviews is reprinted elsewhere in this reference. The Handbook of Research 
on Teaching has already been cited, as has its article on social studies by Metcalf (1963). 

An encyclopedia of social studies efforts in the I960*s is Lowe (1969), Structure and Jhe Social Studies. 
This book is an overview of the curriculum reform movement of an active period. It describes major 
curriculum development projects in considerable detail. 

Elementary School Social Studies: A Current Guide to Research by Dunfce (1970) cites 35 1 studies in a 
series of essays concerned with goals, social studies curriculunn, children, learning, inquiry, media, evaluation, 
and teacher education. McLendon and Penix (1960, 1968) also reviewed research related to social studies 
teaching. 

Buros (1938, 1965), Mental Measurements Yearbook, is an encyclopedia of standard tests. Tests are 
reviewed by experts in the area being tested and iitese reports are printed in each edition along with test titles 
and their sources. In addition, Buros (1961) has prepared a sl\orier publication, Tests in Print. 

Information Systems: 

It is apparent that there is more to read than any one researcher would ever care to survey. Finding out 
specifically what has already been done has never been easy. There has been a long standing need to develop an 
effective communications system to cope with the expansiveness of modern research literature. 

ERIC was federally funded to link researchers togetiier and provide them with a systematized forum and 
document distribution system. ERIC links the efforts of several Educational Resources Information Centers. 
Through ERIC one can purchase reports cited in Research in Education by writing the publications contractor 
specified in each issue. These documents are available in two formats; microfiche and hard copy. 



ERIC/ChESS is the Clearinghouse for Social Studies/Social Science Education. Funded by the United 
States Office of Education, ERIC/ChESS is located in Boulder. Colorado. It is responsible for the input of 
social studies and social science education information into the ERIC system. It publishes a newsletter. wKich 
refen to social studies materials available through ERIC. And, it prepares and publishes limited quantities of 
bibliographies and interpretive reports. Social studies researchers are encouraged to submit copies of th ir 
reports to ERIC/ChESS, which evaluates^ indexes, and submits abstracts for publication in the ERIC journal, 
Research in Education. 

University Microfilms, another information dissemination system, provides microfilm, microfiche, or 
xerographic reproductions of any dissertation in its files. It can also provide xerographic copies of almost any 
out of print books. 

A literature review service is provided by DATRIX, another Xerox company* DAt'RlX is a computerized 
key word system that permits computer printed retrieval of stud'es in which a specified set of key words 
appeared. Given, for example, the key words "reflective-thinking-social-studies-education " the system would 
print out the authors and titles of dissertations in which such a combination of words appeared. Costs are 
determined by the number of references printed out. ERIC also plan«i to have a key word retrieval system. 

Perhaps someday all document collections will be inter-connected and anyone will be able to achieve 
Instant retrieval of information by merely saying what is of interest into a microphone. Until such a day 
arrives, researchers are limited by the several independent, non^synchronized communication systems that have 
developed. Still, it may never have been so easy to gather information as today. A larger problem than 
information retrieval is the rationalization of what is being done in social studies research and programs. 

Cottdusions 

It seemed appropriate to provide a single reference focusing on research in the social studies. This is not 
to say that every study reported on previous or following pages is of equal or immediate value. Nor is it 
implied that the reviews are adequate for any and all research purposes. On reading them, it will be obvious 
that the reporting is uneven. Some studies are thoroughly described whereas others are almost casually 
mentioned as if readers knew precisely what they were about. Nevertheless, the reviews represent major 
efforts, and it cannot be denied that they summarize the heritage of social studies education— high-lighting 
tome of its strc ngths, making visible some of its weaknesses, 

Ahogelher, there has not been much significant research in social studies education. It has not been a 
**basic" research field in the same sense that psychology or biochemistry have been. Too few studies have 
generalizability or transfcnabiiity. Tliat is, few of them lead to significant generalizations about the nature of 
learning, few are capable of replication in another place and another time. There is a lack of universaliiy in 
ihern* Few, for example, could be replicated in another country. They point out how strong has been the 
interest in the past and how strong provincial, state, and regional interests are. This seems regrettable in a field 
so universal as social studies education has bcei. presumed to be. 

A simple comparison of the type of research done in the 1930's with that of the prolific I960's makes 
obvious the point tiiat the field has grown in quality as well as quantity, though some students have pointed 
out that tlie same themes keep cropping up again and again. When the best of social studies research is sifted 
out and looked at, it deserves high ratings and provides a position of strength for future social studies 
researchers. 
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II 

ANALYSES OF RESEARCH IN SOCIAL STUDIES EDUCATION 
James M. Oswald and Kyung Soo Cha 

Analyses are difficult undertakings. At best they are efforts to clarify, Al worst they can be petulant 
diatribes, unworthy and uninteresting. Through analysis major points can be extracted and inspected with 
different frames of reference. Equalities and inequaiitjes in research studies can be brought to light and studied 
intensively. Assumptions can be ferreted out. The scalpel of logic can serve analyses, whether they are 
autopsies or efforts to reveal inner brilliance as in diamond cutting. 

Whatever their difficulties, analyses are worthwhile. After a research study is completed, its reports can 
be described, classified, and analyzed. The latter is the more difficult and hence the less frequently done. 
Perhaps this is a result of tlie difficulty of analysis, or, as is the assumption of this paper, a consequence of-a 
field's immaturity. Social studies education research is a relatively new field. It has progressed, as the reviews 
of research indicate, through the description and classificalion stages and on several occasions in the I960's has 
shown promise of becoming analytical, 

IVhat is painful about analysis is the cutting away of what once seemed important. The process, however, 
often reveals wliat is most important. vSurcly playwridUs do not actually enjoy critical analysis of their plays, 
but analytical icviews are a part of the enterprise. They sometimes lead to better performances. Likewise, 
authors are rare who enjoy editors' and reviewers' analyses of their manuscripts. Rarer still are the scientists 
who enjoy liaving their findings repudiated or criticized. Despite these feelings, critical analysis remains an 
important human enterprise, and in a field so significant as social studies education, analyses of research seem 
essential. This paper is an introduction to analyses that readers are urged to perform on their own. It assumes 
that critical analyses are desirable, and it attempts to justify them as needs of the social studies field, 

Tliat research studies and their reviews are voluminous is obvious. What is less obvious is which of the 
studies have been the most worthy? This paper is an attempt to point out techniques and examples of 
appropriate questions readers themselves may ask in conducting analyses of research reviews and of research 
reports. What are the characteristics of the investigations is also an important question. 

To assist in answering these questions, reviews of research are reprinted in section three. They cover the 
period between 1930 and 1969. in order to direct attention to the major emphases of the different reviews, 
the following section reprints 12 reviews of research. In this paper general analyses are provided under four 
headings: The Reviews of Research, An Hypothetical Case, Quality Controls in Social Studies Research, and 
Summary and Conclusions. 

The Reviews of Research 

The reviews themselves are a form of research, which is of interest. They are arranged in the following 
section from the most recent (1970) to the earliest (1939). Their styles ditTcr. Their organizational 
frameworks and their emphases differ. Each of the reviewers approached the task slightly differently, which 
led to the following observations about the differences in the various reviews. 

Metcalf (1963; p. 145) is the most analytical of the review articles. He chose the theme that theory is 
developing, cited evidence in support of the position, and disparaged frequent attention by social studies 
researchers to investigate the trivial, incidental, and peripheral. Logically sequenced, the article is persuasive 
for it cuts through hundreds of studies to focus upon what is perceived to be the most significant aspects of 
the studies, and is consequently a vahie-based analysis. It originally appeared in Handbook of Research on 
Teaching (1963). 

More typical of social studies research review articles is Gross (1960; p, 203). The article was written in 
1958. As one of four encyclopedia articles, it provides the largest single cataloging of studies; 274, including a 
minimum number of value judgements. Gross provides a history of the t^ield of social studies and classifies the 
research studies: The framework of categories includes five major areas: objectives: curriculum-elementary 
school curriculum patterns, secondary school curriculum patterns, history, government and civics, geography^ 
sociology, psychology, tweiflh-grade problems course, current events, current events, college curriculum 
patterns, and selecting cuniculm content; problems of instruction - methods of instruction, lecture and 
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discussion, teacher-pupil planning, activities and projects, group processes, development of slcills, teaching of 
controversial issues, other teaching materials, and rcL ling in relation to the social studies; evaluation; and the 
social studies teacher. 

Histories of the field are also provided by Carr. Wesley and Murra (1950; p. 229), who were 
deeply concerned about defining the ''social studies." Their study contributes to establishing the domain of 
social studies. Determining the boundaries or parameters of social studies has been a traditional problem of the 
subject. Carr, Wesley, and Murra report developments associated with the following categorizes: definition; 
periods in social studies research; evolution of the social studies subjects • history, civics and government, 
geography, economics, sociology, problems of democracy, current events, and other courses; present status - 
central techniques and new emphases; objectives: selecting curricula control and activities; organizing the 
social studies curriculum; grade placement; learning in the social studies - character of social learning, 
effectiveness of instruction, social learning through direct experience, learning through language, place 
concepts, quantitative thinking, and critical thinking; methods in the social studies - current practices, 
evaluation of patterns of method, elements of method, telling or lecturing, questioning, directing study, 
directing pupil activity, and equipment; evaluation and measurement, the social studies teacher; and needed 
research. Their 1950 article cites 88 studies from the 1930's and 1940*s, denoting an increase over the 46 
studies that were reported in an earlier but similarly organized encyclopedia article, which concentrated on 
social studies research and developments during the 1930's, by Murra, Wesley, and Zink (1941), 
pp. 

Payette, Cox and Johnson (1970, p. 21), in an annual review of social studies research published 
by Social Education, cite 101 studies reported during 1969, It indicates that, quantitatively, the field has 
exploded since the 1930's when reviewers had to dip into tlie 1920's to find as many as 46 studies. A 
qualitative shift also occurred between 1939, when few empirical studies were reported, and 1969, when many 
empirical studies were reported. From broad descriptive studies the field has shifted toward precise and 
carefully controlled experimental studies. The reporting categories have also changed, reducing the number of 
categories, though the number of studies has increased. The 1970 review of research classifies studies according 
to the three major categories, which are italicized: antecedent conditions-sub}ect maaer cluster and the social 
milieu cluster; franijacr jo/is-cognitive contingency, affective contingency, direct purpose, and descriptive 
analytic; and otitcornes-hi^heT cognitive processes, instructional procedures, and teacher education. These 
three basic categories have been used in the Social Education series since Johnson, Payette and Cox (1969; p. 
59). It contrasts with earlier annual reviews, published in 1964, 1965, 1966, 1967, and 1968, which utilized 
the topical framework introduced by Gross .( 1960). They are reprinted on pages 59-85 (1968), 87-103 (1967), 
105-116 (1966), 1 17-130 (1965), and 13M43 (1964). The first article in this series (1964) reviews the first 
three years of the decade, I960 - 1963. 

Of the four encyclopedia articles on social studies derived from The Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research (1941, 1950, 1960, and 1969), the most recent is Sundeen and Skretting (1969, 
p. 45). It cites 97 references and, since it covers a period that produced annual research reviews, 
does not attempt to cite every study. Covering the 1960's, tiiis article can be used in conjunction with the 
annual reviews to provide a comprehensive overview of an expansionistic decade in social studies research. The 
article is unique in title, for it introduces the term '*social studies education." It is briefer than preceding 
encyclopedia articles titled ''social studies." Organizationally, however, this article is similar to those earlier 
encyclopedia articles (1960, 1950, and 1941) in providing categories such as: history of the field; objectives; 
sources of content - history, geography, economics, and area studies; organizing the curriculum - secondary 
school curriculum; instruction, learning problems, teaching strategies, reading, and time and chronology; 
materials - textbooks, programmed and simulated materials, and audiovisual aids; evaluation; and teacher 
education. 

Tlie 12 social studies research reviews, excellent as they may be, cannot substitute for analyses of 
original research reports themselves. Reviews describe and categorize research studies, but reviews cannot 
provide complete data regarding any specific research project. In this sense reviews are not critical and should 
not be expected to be. With few exceptions, they are descriptive in nature. An cjxception is the Metcalf article, 
which is both a critical analysis and a review of research. It and the other reviews are useful. They do as 
reviews should, i.e., provide systematic overviews of research reported during certain periods of time. Without 
research reviews, the vast body of original research reports would be even less well known. 

A word about provinciality seems appropriate. Social studies is a field that developed in the United 
States in the twentieth century. The first usage of the term *'sociaI studies'* occurred in professional literature 
between 1900 and 1917. Social studies has become an international curriculum reform movement centered in 
the United States and in ''American culture," Ahnost all research in the field has been by investigators trained 
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in the United States, Most of the studies have sampled United States populations. Cross-cultural research in 
social studies has been minimal. Few studies are conducted simultaneou:.'v in several cultures or even with 
different sub-cultures in the United States. The typical study is mono< -.ural. Many of the studies could, 
however, be replicated in other cultures. Until trans-national— cross-cultural studies are initiated in larger 
number, the nucleus of social studies research must be considered nationalistic, provincial in the sense that il 
consists mostly of local, state, and national studies. 

Longitudinal studies, investigations of subjects' behavior over extended periods of time, are rare but not 
absent in the social studies. Social studies research projects tend to be brief in duration, a reflection of the 
inadequate financial resources of the field and also of the field's dependency upon doctoral studies. 

From a study of research reviews, it seems apparent that social studies has not been a critically analytic 
field. For the most part, reviewers have been gentle and kind, generous with praise and spaiing with criticism. 
A social studies research report is not likely to generate critical analysis within the Held though a researcher 
may present findings and be criticized within the broader field of educational research, as, for example, in a 
publication or meeting of the American l:ducational Research Association. Within the professional field of 
social studies education, a new study is likely to be described rather than analyzed in social studies 
publications and 'meetings. The situation is different from the fields of philosophy and science. In meetings of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science and in its journal, ^c/e/ice. findings and reports are 
openly analyzed, often criticized. Research reports attract disputants and critics and provoke replications in 
many fields. In critically analytical fields, researchers report the findings with caution, often pointing out 
alternative interpretations of the phenomena being studied. 

A social studies researcher can usually expect neither replication or analysis, but descriptions of the 
findings can be expected as can an occasional valuing such as "good," "useful," or "important." 

Social studies research seems, on the basis of a comparison of early and more recent research reviews, to 
be increasing in critical analytic capacity. But this capability is rooted in attitude and piiilosophy and is not 
yet firmly established. 

An excellent effort to establish a beachhead for critical analysis is that comparative analysis of research 
presented at an annual meeting of The National Council for the Social Studies by Barak Rosenshine (1970). 
Titled ''Experimental Classroom Studies of Teacher Training, Teaching Behavior, ;md Student Achievement," 
University of Illinois Bureau of Educational Research, the paper is a classic example of the "diamond cutting" 
qualities of critical analysis (see Appendix B). 

It seems important to keep in mind that there are many kinds of research, each of which has unique 
advantages. Empirical research requires precision and controls, and provides reliable results that may be useful, 
but are not innately so. Conceptual analysis, value analysis, and theoretical and historical research are al' 
important though seldom used strategies in social studies research. 

While it is essential tliat social studies research be of high quality, it is also important to remember that 
there are many kinds of quality. An immediately rewarding study based on a popular model is not necessarily 
the best. 

A purpose of this reference is to stimulate analysis of the reprinted reviews of research and also to 
stimulate analyses of original research reports themselves. Research reports cannot be provided in their original 
formats because of lack of space. Nevertheless, one report will be cited. It represents an effort at practical 
research having direct impact upon social studies curricula. It is well written and organized; is in the public 
domain in several formats; and it contains surprises, those unpredicted events which researchers love and never 
quite seem to understand or control. The report is: Edwin Fenton, John M. Good, Mitchell P. Lichtenberg, .4 
High School Social Studies Curriculum for Able Students: An Audio Visual Component to A High School 
Social Studies Curriculum for Able Students, Final Report, Pittsburgh: Carnegie Mellon University Social 
Studies Curriculum Center, April 1969 (United States Office of Education, Bureau of Research Report No. 
EDO306/n). 



An Hypothetical Case 

I. Suppose researcher X publishes "study Y," an investigation of the pre- and post- "history course" 
performance of 50 secondary school studies on a critical thinking test ... 

IL Appropriate questions for researcher X and analysts are: 
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What were the independent variables? 

What were the dependent variables? 

What were the intervening variables? 

What were the reliability levels of the tests? 

What were the validities of the tests? 

What populations were sampled? 

Were selection procedures appropriate? 

What were the lime intervals between pre- and post- testing? 

Upon what theories were the hypotheses based? 

Were the results of the two tests significantly different? 

Were the tests appropriate for the hypotheses? 

How do the results relate to the research hypotheses? 

What conclusions does the researcher state? 

What other conclusions are implicit in the experimental rtsults? 

How are the researcher's conclusions warranted? 

What previous research is refuted or supported by the reported findings? 

Can the research be replicated? 

Has the reseiich be^n replicated? 

What future research is implied by the reported findings? 

What, of worth, is derived from the study? 

What is the rationale for the worthwhileness judgement? 

Alternative Reviews of "Study 

A. •'Researcher X reported significant gains in critical thinking skills among 50 secondary school 
ftudents as a result of a history' course. It is not clear whether X taught the course, whether 
control groups were used, or the level of significance of the results." 

**Researcher X found that secondary history students score higher on critical thinking tests," 

Though inconclusive, 'study Y* is a basic contribution to social studies research because of its 
design simplicity and its potential replicability." 

D. **Researcher shows that critical thinking is a very important outcome of history courses." 

Quality Controls in Social Studies Research 

When there are few checks on performance, errors are likely to occur. Social studies research, as a field, 
lacks the systematic quality checks which would exist if analyses of research were conducted in an open 
forum. 

Inappropriate uses of statistics, erroneous applications of randomization, comparisons of groups which 
arc not equivalent, inadequate sampling procedures, projections based upon inconclusive evidence, and 
unwarranted conclusions are research defects that ought to be and usually have been avoided by social studies 
researchers. If studies have implemented quality controls, then open forum critical analysis would merely 
reinforce the positive attributes of the research being evaluated. To have the entire body of social studies 
research analyzed would seem to be an asset for the field. Having numerous analyses would be even better. 

It is entirely possible that the field of social studies has a sound basis, which can be demonstrated 
through research. Its eclecticism may be of great strength. Intuitively, social studies education may have been 
founded upon warranted assumptions that can be supported by the severest tests researchers.can design. There 
are other possibilities as well, and these too deserve consideration. 

Researchers in any field sometimes make errors, the correction of which woulc^f either strengthen or 
invalidate their findings. Unfortunately, if a social studies researcher wanted to report an error, one's own or 
one's reinterpretation of another's studies, there is no adequate forum to which such information could be 
submitted. The most widely circulated journal reaches only 10 to 15 percent of the field's practitioners. This 
creates a predicament and increases the possibility of error being accepted as truth. 

The field is highly personalized and may need an impersonal technique for making critical analyses, for 
criticizing studies without criticizing the researcher who performed the study. Objectivity seems eventually to 
require a depersonalization. 
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It is to the advantage of all if a study is critique for the assets it may provide and for the errors it may 
contain. Objectivity docs not require defaming of character. Somehow, maybe objectivity will just evolve out 
of increased emphasis upon research in social studies. The field may need to focus research objectives on ideas, 
values and procedures, and to de-emphasize personalities. Maybe the way to generate such objectivity is to 
encourage many researcliprs to study the same phenomena. This would provide the maximum data, provide 
built-in checks to reduce researcher bias, cancel out minor errors, and de-personalize analysis and 
implementation of the findings. The dilemma is how to do this without the leverage, available in several fields, 
of generous financial rewards. Perhaps professional rewards could be a substitute. 

Objectivity requires the acceptance of negative results. It is as important to know what will not work as 
ViA\2ii will despite the strong desire to make research results appear positive. 

It seems desirable to popularize critical analysis of present and future research in social studies. After all, 
there are several hundred thousand social studies teachers in the United States alone and several thousand 
social studies professors m colleges and universities. For the millions of social studies students and their 
teachers, it is important that social studies curricula have sound bases, and that social studies research have 
meaningful implications for social studies students. 

Much of what has been done in the way of research may have been trivial, though, at the same time, a 
nucleus of concepts and techniques has definitely been developed. These are at the heart of social studies and 
though they are theoretically, empirically, and practically sound, they are not adequately clear or popularly 
known. Social studies education does have a body of knowledge and technique. Future researchers might well 
be directed toward building upon tiiis nucleus. It seems to be associated with reflective thinking, concept 
development, critical thinking, and value analysis. 

Fortunately, a strategy for increasing research quality can reasonably be expected to succeed among 
•ocial studies researchers. They are few in number and are accessible since they are concentrated near 
universities and urban centers. They are aspirant, both within the field and in the broader context of 
educational research. They are young, compared to the average age of personnel in the social studies career 
field. They are already committed to systemaric inquiry and are already interested in being precise by virtue of 
having volunteered or having been selected for participation in a research project of some sort. 

A strategy for improving social studies research quality through wider circulation of reports and careful 
analysis of results seems timely and deserves thoughtful consideration among leaders in the social studies 
education field. Each author of a research review has had the goal in mind of laying groundwork for 
improvement o'* research quality in the fieW, The reviewers have received too little attention, generated too 
little response. This reference is another attempt to stimulate analyses of social studies education research, its 
usefulness and quality. 

Summary and Conclusions 

A general analysis of the field of social studies research has included descriptive, critical, and suggestive 
comments. The major reporting patterns of research reviewers have been presented as introductions to the 
reviews in the section which follows. Undoubtedly, a list of major research faults could be drafted and social 
studies research projects could be classified according to the predominant finding and/or type of error. To do 
this has not seemed worthwhile in this reference. It seems more desirable to direct effort toward minimizing 
errors in the future as a result of reflecting on past research. TJie quality and usefulness of sociaf studies 
investigations deserve analysis. Replication of error seems less likely if researchers are familiar with previous 
investigations in the field. 

Encouraging readers to study research reviews and reports and to make their own analyses seems 
preferable to providing a neat table of errors and a pre-digested set of conclusions. 

An hypothetical research project was sketched in rough form. Analytical questions were asked of it and 
four possible reviews were provided. The intent of An Hypothetical Case was to focus attention on major 
research analysis questions and research reporting alternatives. To have presented an actual research report and 
actual reviews of it wculd have required more space than was available or necessary. And dealing with an 
hypothetical case provided an example of the de-personalization which has been suggested as desirable. 

Original social studies research reports were recommended as appropriate for analysis. Reasons were 
given for the selection and citation of one particular research report over several hundreds of others. 

Through descriptive analyses, 12 research reviews were introduced. They are reprinted in the following 
section in order to stimulate discussion and conceptualization of the field. As has been explained, the review 
articles have been arbitrarily arranged in inverse order to the sequence in which they originally appeared, i.e. 
1970 - 1940 instead of 1940 - 1970. 
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Several quality con trol needs fiave been discussed. They include a need for wider review of findings, and 
a system for reporting errors* 

What remains is for readers to analyze this paper, the reviews, and the original research reports. Readers 
must then reach their own conclusions about where the social studies have been and where the social studies 
are going and determine what role they will play in the field's development* 

Quality controls in research are desirable, but they cannot be assumed to lead to changes in social studies 
curricula or teaching practice. Nevertheless, they are of value in and of themselves, and therefore deserve 
careful attention* Readers should ask themselves, now and as they read the following research reviews, to what 
degree and in what ways are these analyses of social studies research supported by your personal experience in 
the field and by the research reviews in the following section? 

The strategy of unifying the social studies research field into a more concentrated effort with a more 
limited range seems a logical conclusion following an investigation of the field's research since the 1930*s and 
its history since 1916. There is no assurance, however, that any results of such a concentrated effort would 
ever be implemented* Tens of hundreds of researchers have daringly tried to make an impact on social studies 
through meticulous research projects. They have often found neither recognition or implementation of their 
findings, intentional replications of research projects have been rare in social studies. Research has not often 
caused cunricular change in social studies* 

Research has not been a. major route to success in social studies, compared, for example, with textbook 
authorship or work in professional organizations. It has not been determined whether this has led researchers 
Into other roles, generated an outmigrancy from the field, or both* 

Studies of social studies educators have provided explanations for the lack of critical analysis in the field* 
For example, Charlotte Englebourg, *The Social Studies Educator," TJie Journal of Teacher Education, XXI, 
4, Winter 1970, pp. 509-514, analyzed the preparation and career patterns of professionals in the social 
studies* The study supports the view that there is a wide range of academic talent in the social studies field (see 
Appendix A). 

Future analysts of social studies research might begin their work by creating a scenario in their minds* 
The scenario might be introduced with a question: ^'Suppose no research had been done in the social studies 
field, how then would educational practices differ from the present?" Or, on a more positive note, one could 
ask, "If a social studies cu-ricuium were lo be based upon research findings, how would it differ from present 
cunicula?" 
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III 

REVIEWS OF RESEARCH IN SOCIAL STUDIES EDUCATION 

Twelve review articles are reprinted on the following pages. They are arranged sequentially from most recent 
(1970) to least recent (1939). 

A cover page precedes each article and cites its original publication source. These cover pages are 
numbered: 21. 45. 59. 87. 105. 117, 131. 145. 185. 203. 229. and 257. Page numbers are located throughout 
this section at the bottom of each page. Other numbers are pagination reproduced in the publication in which 
these articles originally appeared. 
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RESEARCH REVIEW ONE 



The following article, pages 23 through 44, was originally published as Roland F. Payette, C. 
Benjamin Cox, and William D. Johnson, Review of Research in Social Studies: 1969, Social Education, 
December, 1970, 933-954. It is reproduced with permission of National Council for the Social Studies, 
publishers of Social Education, and the authors. 
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REVIEW OF RESEARCH 
IN SOCIAL STUDIES: 1969 

1>7 ROLAND PAYETTE, G BENJAMIN COX, and WILLIAM P. JOHNSON 



RECENT EDITIONS of Social Education's an- 
, nual review of research (59) have been under- 
going change. The change is to be found not in the 
nature and focus of the research reported, but rather 
in the organization of the review and the attempt by 
the reviewers to communicate perceived relationships 
among the findings of independent researchers in so- 
cial studies education. 

Two years ago the review contained such familiar 
categories as curriculum, instruction, measurement 
and evaluatior, and the social studies teacher. Last 
year's review employed a combination of familiar 
and functionally-oriented classifications. The sub- 
headings under the familiar categories were derived 
from Stake's evaluation model (84). The organization 
of the present review differs from its predecessors in 
that it utihzes Stake's conceptualizations of anteced- 
ents, transactions, and outcomes as its primary cate 
gories. In attempting to describe the full counte- 
nance of evaluation, Stake stipulated that "an ante- 
cedent IS any condition existin£^ prior to teaching and 
learning which may relate to outcomes. Transactions 
are the countless encoimters of students with teacher, 
student with student^ author with reader, parent 
with counselor— the succession of engagements which 
comprise the process of education. Outcomes are the 
consequences of educating— immediate and long- 



C Benjamin Cox it a professor of social studies educa- 
tion, and WiLUAM D. Johnson and Roland F. Payette 
are associate professors of social studies education at the 
University of Illinois, 



range, cognitive and conative, personal and commu- 
nity-wide." 

It is anticipated that ihc use of Stake'* formula^ 
ttons will assist the reviewers to i<^^ntify points of 
convergence not only in research findings but also in 
topics investigated and research methods employed. 
One reason for this expectation is that the trichot- 
omy of antecedents, transactions, and outcomes fa- 
cilitates the classification of studies under more than 
one heading. Over half of the studies were cbssified 
under two or more primary categories. Additionally* 
sulxategories were selected to emphasize similarities 
among studies. That is, most 5Ub<ategories subsumed 
several studies. For example, the sub-catego^*y of sub- 
ject matter under the primary category of anteced- 
ents includes 30 studies, nearly a third of the studies 
noted in the review. 

As is typical in social studies research, Dissertation 
Abstracts is the predominant single source of re- 
search in the field. In this year's revievr, three-fourths 
of the investigations were reported in the 12 months 
of Abstracts surveyed. Two irnportant consequences 
follow from this preponderance of dissertation re- 
search. The first is that most of the research lacks 
continuity since the dissertation is "s^ially the first 
publishable work performed by the i'nvesiig^tor. The 
second consequence is that most of the research ne- 
glects the study of broad and fundamental problems 
since the dissertation is predominantly the work of 
an individual with limited time and financial re- 
sources. Ten of the remaining studies were reported 
in Social Education and three other journaJs. Also, 
13 studies were presented as papers to the American 
Educational Research Association. 
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ANTECEDENT CONDITIONS 



It will be recalled that antecedents rcCrr to condi- 
tions existing prior to instruction which may relate 
to outcomes. Since antecedent conditions generally 
cc»nprise the considerations in planning for instruc* 
tion, it should not be too surprising that a significant 
number of research studies are identified as con* 
cemed with antecedent conditions. In this review 50 
of the 97 studies were viewed as relative to anteced- 
ent condilioni. To deal with this large number of 
studies systematically, Schwab's {76) categories of 
forces that influence educational policy were used. 
Separate forces that operate to determine educational 
policy are represented by Schwab as a social milieu 
duster, a teacher cluster, a learner cluster, and r\ sub- 
ject matter cluster. The assumption herein is that 
th*se factors may be used to identify varying em- 
phases in research concerned with antecirslcrt condi- 
tions in the mlzX studies* 

StnVfECr MATTER CLUSTER 

The largest single group of studies dealing with 
antecedent conditions was listed under the subject 
matter cluster. Of the studies categorized as anteced- 
ent conditions, 30 related primarily to the subject 
matter cluster. Of these 50 studies, 13 were amenable 
to classification under other headings as well. Thus, 
many of the studies reported in this section iabelled 
antecedent conditions are discussed under two or 
more of the lub-categories in this section. 

One study dealt with subjecw matter factors related 
to the geographic education of college students. Rob- 
ertson (68) utilized an extended questionnaire to de«- 
termine th'«! status of geographic education among 
the two-year colleges of the United States. He con- 
cluded that survey courses dominate the geography 
course offerings of two year colleges and that the exis- 
tence of a department of geography is not related to 
the proportion of students enrolled in geography. 

A series of 16 studies was concerned cither directly 
with the status of various subject matter fields or in- 
dirertly with factors leading to or resulting from the 
status of various subject matter areas. Three studies 
were concerned directly with the status of various 
subject matter areas or combinations of these areas. 

Moore (54) employed a questionnaire survey of 
State Departments of Education and of superintend- 
ents of the most populous school districts in each 



state to identify the prevalence of state history courses 
in junior and senior higl. school. He found that at 
least 55 states require instruction in state history 
within grades 7 through \t, while all 50 states offer 
state history at some level. His examination of 30 
representadve textbooks for as many states provided 
the basis for the following generalizations: 1. most 
textbooks in state history emphasize the uniqueness 
ol the state; s. they neglect intentate relationships; 3. 
they indicate the influence of national trends, if at 
all, only in the context of the single state's reaction; 
4. they have little correspondence to national history; 
and 5. tliey may distort the common history of all cit- 
izens of the United States. 

W*L's (97) summarized the secondary social studies 
curriculum recommendations made from 1893-1967. 
These recommendations were made by 55 committees 
representing it national oi^nizations associated 
with education, history, the social sciences, and law. 
From 1893 to 1916, committee recommendations fa- 
vored college preparation. From 1916 to 1950, experi- 
mentation and expansion of the social studies were 
recommended with the emphasis on unified courses 
and to a degree on dtizcnship education. Since 1959 
the major emphasis has been on the core curriculum 
and the development of competent citizens^ 

Saunders {74) surveyed 216 elementary teachers to 
determine the extent to which their perceptions of 
the social studies parallel those recommended by au- 
thorities in the field. Half of the teachers defined so- 
cial studies and identified its purpose in the same 
terms as the authorities, but district courses of study 
and bas.tc textbooks were used by half of the teachers 
3« the basis for organizing the social studies experi- 
ences in the schools. Scope and sequence in these 
schools also matched the traditional programs re- 
ported in the literatijre. 

A set of seven itudies emphasized either the de- 
scription or analysis of factors influencing the status 
of subject matter areas. Cotters (19) surveyed Mary- 
land geography teachers for the 1964-65 school year to 
study "all aspects" of high school geography educa- 
tion. In addition to suggesting increased offerings in 
geography and the preparation of course guides, he 
recommended that teaching be performed only by 
certified geography teachers. 

Prehn (65) described economic education in the 
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New York Public Schools between 1946 and 1966, He 
tried to identify the infti^ence of the Joint Council 
on Economic Education on the curriculum. He tc- 
portcd that the New York City Council on Economic 
Education revised the curriculum through a program 
of publications. He stated that many questions re* 
mained unanswered concerning the contributions of 
other instructional areas to economic education. His- 
torical inquiry, questionnaires, and interview tech- 
niques were used by Broyles (14) to assess the in- 
fluence of a variety of factors on Delaware social 
studies. Course guidelines were found not to have 
been influenced by nationallyoricnted curriculum 
projects. 

Tucker (92) analyzed and classified dimensions 
identified in the literature about the *'new" social 
studies. The dimensions related to questions about 
the content and the inquiry orientation of the "new" 
social studies. Content questions referred to both the 
social science disciplines and the practical problems 
of man and society. Inquiry-oriented questions re- 
ferred to descriptive and normative problems. He 
concluded that the new social studies contain multi- 
ple dimensions which imply different potentialities. 

Bechtel (9) analy sed selected American history, ge- 
ography, and civics textbooks written by American 
authors for grades 7 through 12 and published be- 
tween 1885 and 1914. The investigator's purpose was 
to determine the extent of civic attitudes in the state- 
ments of the authors. He found that superiority of 
the American culture was emphasized only in history 
textbooks published after igoo, that very little evi- 
dence of Americanism, as defined in his study, could 
be found in the government and civics textbooks, 
and that international understanding was promoted 
in all of the geography textbooks, 

Kane (40) compared the reactions of California 
high school social science teachers with those of se- 
lected specialists in social science education on the 
teaching of contemporary affairs. He found agree- 
ment between the two groups concerning the value 
of contemporary affairs, the importance of a written 
district policy regarding controversial issues, and the 
need to integrate contemporary affairs into daily les- 
sons. 

Shields (80) surveyed the effectiveness of an in-ser- 
vice training program for the social studies teachers 
and principals in the schools of one West Virginia 
county. The training included formal presentation 
by social scientists and methodologists, discussions, 
and a workshop session wherein new objectives were 
formvUated by the social studies teachers. Question- 



naires administered before and after the sessions il- 
lustrated gains in teachers' r.id principals' percep* 
tions of the importance of the social studies and in- 
creasing understanding of the relationship between 
the social sciences and the social studies. 

Of the 16 studies treating the status of subject 
areas within the social studies, six were directly con- 
cerned with consequences resulting from present 
practices. Thematic analysis was employed by Banks 
(6, 7) to determine the treatment of Negroes and race 
relations in 36 intermediate and upper elementary 
American histor/ texts. Results were reported in 
terms of 1 1 discrimination themes and the interrela- 
tionships among them. The investigator concluded 
that more needs to be known about the inconsistency 
between American ideals and behavior and more 
about deprivations experienced by Blacks. 

Lecper and Moyer (45) surveyed university stu- 
dents, experienced teachers, supervisors, and princi- 
pals on their civic literacy. Six questions were in- 
cluded in his questionnaire. Up to 80 percent of all 
students' answers and up to 75 percent of teachers' 
answers were judged inadequate. Seventy-five percent 
of the students who had completed at least 16 hours 
in the social studies and an equal proportion of the 
teachers who had taught social studies from one to 
over twenty-one years could not give acceptable defi- 
nitions of the social studies* 

Economic understandings of high school seniors in 
Alabama were investigated by Alexander (2), He 
used the Test of Economic Understanding and found 
that topics related to consumer behavior were more 
often understood than was economic theory. 

Larkins and Shaver (44) summarized a series of 
well-conducted studies designed to determine the fea- 
sibility of Senesh's Our Working World for first 
grade pupils. The Primary Economics Test was de- 
veloped and refined to test for economic concepts. 
PET scores were obtained from instructed and unin- 
structed groups. The researchers concluded that in- 
structed pupils knew significantly more economic 
concepts than did the uninstructed. . 

Patrick (61) presented a striking summary of the 
effects of formal instruction on political leaning. He 
reported that many research findings challenge the 
view that formal instructional programs have impor- 
tant effects on political learning. Patrick recom- 
mended that a revision of current civics and govern- 
ment courses should bring the content of these 
courses in line with current scholarship in the social 
sciences and thtt course content should be reorga- 
nized around key concepts. 
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Linclcmcr (47) surveyed N*?w Jersey public and pri- 
vate historical museums 10 determine services used by 
elemencary schools. He found that printed material 
and class visits were the most frequently used ser- 
vices. 

A summary of the 16 studies reviewed ihus far 
would indicate a sharp decline in the research con- 
cern for the parent social science disciplines and his- 
tory. The immediate research concern in 1969 v/as 
for the conditions sunounding the use of the disci- 
plines and hisiory. 

Six studies, although classifiable under the rubric 
"subject matter cluster," represent attempts by re- 
searchers to utilize subject matter formulations to 
serve their particular research interest or purposes, 
Sullivan (88) designed an investigative tool from an- 
thropology for use in the social studies curriculum. 
Based on four major anthropologically centered the- 
ories of culture change, the investigative tool permits 
the student to study eras of change from the point of 
view of experience flow, emergence, cultural unity 
experiences, and reflective experiences. 

In conjunction with the development of the High 
School Geography Project, Kurfman (4%) elaborated 
a model for evaluating curriculum material. The 
ino<lel provided explicit descriptions for revising 
pans o£ units poorly rated by student and teacher 
users. 

Nesmith (56) prepared a student guide 10 Texas 
history from 1870 to 1900 for the purpose of teaching 
the historical method and its use to high school stu- 
dents. 

Young (100) developed a resource unit for teaching 
about the religions of the world in conjunction with a 
world cultures course in secondary school social stud- 
ies. He applied social scientific analysis to religious 
phenomena. His basic approach to the study of reli- 
gion presumed some study of the cultural areas 
treated and viewed the study of religions as supple- 
mentary to other materials. 

Lovetere {50) tested whether a specially developed 
set of readings could be used for the study of govern- 
ment in the eighth grade. He established that there 
was a relationship between the special set of readings 
and learning about government. 

Struve (86) administered questionnaires to high 
school students and parents to assess their awareness 
of political leathers and issues, their feelings of politi- 
cal efficacy, their concepts of citizensliip. nn<! their 
sense of citizen duty. He concluded that existing so- 
cial studies and school programs tend to re-enforce 
the generally apathetic interest patterns learned at 



home rather than stimulating changes in political be- 
havior. 

While still classifiable unc^^rr the "subject matter 
cluster/' six additional studies are reviewed which 
represent movement further away from a central con- 
cern with parent social science disciplines and his* 
lory. From the theories of Langer, Dewey, and Hofs- 
tadter, and the views cf some literary critics, Heil 
(37) extracted nine aesthetic categories for valuing 
children's literature in social studies. The attempt 
was to advance an aesthetic framework as a means of 
utilizing literature in social studies as an alternative 
to traditional frames of social science content and 
processes. Heil argued that prose fiction, e.g., chil- 
dren's wonder tales» can emphasize man's feelings 
and undergoings as well as his doing. 

Gray (31) identified a set of value-related educa- 
tional tasks for the social studies. To counter the fact 
that social studies educators have avoided the realm 
of values and issues in the past. Gray proposed a set 
of fifteen educational outcomes primarily concerned 
with learning about values and value processes and 
how to inquire into value issues. 

By using a social systems approach, Ellis (23) 
sought to identify linkages between the school and 
the teaching of critical thinking as related to citizen- 
ship, dogmatism, and self-concept. Data were ob- 
tained by measures of the criterion behaviors and by 
questionnaires given to a sample of eleventh grade stu- 
dents. His treatment of the data revealed relation- 
ships between curriculum aspects and critical think- 
ing. O'Neill (59) trained four teaching candidates to 
teach for aitical thinking. In his study he produced 
a variety of materials relating to teaching for critical 
thinking. 

Steel (85) described the guidance program in Proj- 
ect PLAN. Information about a variety of occupa- 
tions is presented to PLAN students beginning at the 
elementary level and continuing through the inter- 
mediate and secondary levels. PLAN students learn 
about some of the major tasks performed, working 
conditions, educational requirements, variety of 
training paths, pay, and personal and social benefits 
for a specific occupation. The occupational educa- 
tion program described by Steel is an integral part of 
the PLAN Social Studies Curriculum. 

Atkins (5) designed a questionnaire based on 32 
operational and svibstantive criteria foi judging in- 
service programs for social studies teachers to survey 
23 school systems in Tennessee. He found that pro- 
gram planning criteria frequently included curricu- 
lum <leveIopment as well as other factors. 
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In summary, k may be noted that independence 
and discreteness are the dominant characteristics of 
research in the subject matter cluster. Contrary to 
the trend observed in last year's review, i.e., "the re- 
surgence of inierest in the separate diKipIines via 
several of the curriculum projects/' the research in 
social studies concent conducted in 1969 would ai>- 
pear to be limited largely to the particular perspec- 
tives of individual researchers. 

THE TEACHER CLUSTER 

According to Schwab, a second clu-ter of educa- 
tional policy factors consists of fundamental charac- 
teristics of tearhers or the teaching }.rocess. Included 
in this category are ?2 studies concerned with 
teacher- re la ted factors that exist prior to instruction. 

Three studies investigated factors considered influ- 
ential in curriculum planning and development. Se- 
sow (79) described the manner in which an individ- 
ual school system considered influential factors while 
in the process of curriculum planning in the social 
stud 'is. He reported that in-service programs for 
teachers and the involvement of people had a signifi- 
cant influence on planning the elementary social 
studies program. He also reported that professional 
educational organizations seemed to have little influ- 
ence on the planning of social studies programs. 

Cotters (19) surveyed Maryland geography teachers 
for the 1964-65 school year to study aspects of high 
school geography education. A variety of recommen- 
dations was made including the appointment of a 
State Supervisor of Geography, county geography su- 
pervisors, and geography teachers for small schools. 
In-service experiences for teachers, the preparation of 
course guides, increases in geography programs, and 
the standard that only certified geography teachers 
be permitted to teach geography were also recom- 
mended. 

Histcncal inquiry, questionnaires, and interview 
techniques were used by Broyles (14) to assess the in- 
fluence of a variety of factors on Delaware social 
studies course guidelines. Course guidelines were 
found to have been influenced especially by national 
and Slate committees. The researcher recommended 
in-service programs for teachers and guideline revi- 
sion under state department leadership. 

From the three studies concerned with influences 
on curriculum planning and development, it can be 
observed that, although national and state groups are 
judged to be influential in curriculum decision mak- 
ing, teachers are consistently viewed as an integral 



part of the development process, e.g., in-service pro- 
grams for teachers are usually recommended. 

A separate but related study investigated in-service 
experiences for tearhers. Atkins (5) designed a ques- 
uonnaire based on 32 operational and substantive 
cr'teria for judging in-service programs for social 
studies teachers, and utilized this questionnaire tc 
survey 23 school systems in Tennessee, Program plans 
most often satisfied the criteria of teacher participa- 
tion and emphasis on inductive teaching. Most 
school systems employed fewer than half of the 32 
criteria in designing their experiences and, in gen- 
eral, the programs were viewed as not affecting 
teacher behavior. 

Four studies raised questions about either teacher 
preparation or teacher influence. Two of these four 
studies indicated that feacher influence could be in- 
creased by changing the student's role in the class- 
room. 

In describing and analyzing changes in the eco- 
nomic component of the soci?l studies curriculum in 
the New York Public Schools, Prehn ^'65) stated that 
one of the many questions remaining unanswered re- 
garding the new approaches to economic education 
concerned the e(?ect of teacher preparation on the 
effectiveness of new programs. Also, in summarizing 
a series of studies designed to determine the feasibil- 
ity of Senesh's Our Working IVorid for first grade pu- 
pils, Larkins and Shaver indicated that teacher expe- 
rience with the materials was not related to pupils' 
success, 

Struve's (86) study of the political awareness of 
high school students and their parents confirmed 
prior studies of political socialization. However, the 
investigator suggested that discussion, observation, 
and participation cm affect the political awareness 
and efficacy of students. 

Although Patrick (61) saw little evidence to indi- 
cate that the formal instructional programs had an 
important effect on political behavior, he recom- 
mended that newer instructional strategies should be 
based on actively engaging students in the quest for 
knowledge. Such strategies, he felt, would increase 
the effect of classroom learning on political action. 

One study was more concerned with the nature of 
the teacher's role as a political socialization agent 
than with the effects of the role. Long (^g) investi- 
gated the role perception and performance ot social 
studies teachers as political socialization agents. On 
the basis of sex. race, and teaching levels and experi- 
ence. Long collected questionnaire data on role 
agreement, authority orientation, sanction awareness. 
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and perception of political socialization role from 64 
aecondary social studies teachen in Indianapolis. Uti* 
Udng a strict statistical design, Long found female 
teachers more independent than male teachen; but 
the men were more f>cnnisMve and expressive in con- 
troversial situations. Experienced teachers had 
higher role agreement perceptions than inexperi- 
enced teachers and were also more sensitive to poten- 
ual outside sanctions; but inexperienced teachers 
tended more to see their role as unique in the society. 
Negro teachers were more independent than white 
teachers, while white teachers had both a higher au- 
thority orientation and sanction sensitivity. Long 
constructed a model representing determinants of 
dvic education orientation— including the teacher's 
methods and objectives, his own and student evalua- 
tion criteria, and his motivation to change or rate the 
orientation^ within >vhich his findings could be dis- 
cussed. 

Four studies noted positive potentialities in 
teacher preparation or participation. In his elabo- 
ration of a mode! for evaluating cujriculum material, 
Kurfman (43) concluded that (he geographic prepa- 
ration of teachers was significantly related to student 
learning with some materials. 

limbacher (46) found that the micro-teaching 
training received by students in the Teaching Tech- 
niques Laboratory of the University of Illinois prior 
to student teaching resulted in significantly higher 
ratings of the student teachers by their pupih in the 
field. The »5 social studies student teachfcrs who re- 
ceived the experimental treatment obtained signifi- 
cantly higher pupil evaluations on a ten-item single 
teaching rating instnmient and on the more compre- 
hensive Illinois Teacher Evaluation Questionnaire 
than did the t5 student teachers who received no 
training. Cooperating teacher evaluation of student 
teachen was not affected by the training. Analysis of 
Flanders' data of video taped beginning and end lev 
sons indicated the control group obtained higher in- 
direct-direct ratios. Significant differences on field 
measures support Linibacher's assumption that on- 
campus training programs do affect student teaching 
behavior in a measurable way. 

Rice and Findley (66), in a statement intended to 
encourage research on curriculum outcomes and pro- 
cesses, stated that teacher variables are of more inter- 
est in curriculum research than methodological con- 
siderations, provided that the evidence is collected in 
such a manner as to be reliable. 

Grahlfs and Hering (30), in describing population 
selecuon methods in the field testing of a national 



curriculum project, indicated that attempting to se- 
cure a representative sample is less efficient than an 
evaluation relying on a test population of teachers 
which is selected on the basis of likelihood to com- 
plete the evaluation with careful supervision and vis- 
itation by staS members. 

Two researchers dealt with the teacher's role as an 
evaluator and specific procedures employed by evalu- 
ation. Baum (8) developed attitude scales which dealt 
with the teacher's role as an evaluator. He found that 
students prefer a flexible type of evaluation on the 
part of the teacher where each pupil's needs and abil- 
ities are taken into account rather than rigid evalua- 
tion reflecung set standards. 

Tufce (93) studied five groups of teacher trainees at 
different levels of preparation in order to assess their 
predisposition to use open-ended questions for dis- 
cussion and evaluation in social studies classrooms. 
All groups rated objectives dealing with altitudes 
and appreciations as most important in social studies 
a'>d selected the open-ended questions from those of* 
fered in the questionnaire as preferable for class dis- 
cussion. In evaluation situations, however, only those 
at the lowest levels of teacher preparation main* 
tained this same high preference for open-ended 
questions. All groups were equally reluctant and un- 
able to compose open-ended questions to fit specific 
evaluation situations. Pre- and post-course adminis- 
tration of the criterion measure established that the 
methods course taken by the criterion group had no 
effect on trainees' preference or skill in writing open- 
ended questions. 

One study investigated the effects on teacher be- 
havior of video-tape supervision. Harder (35) secured 
teacher behavior data on vid^jo-tape. .Teacher behav- 
ior was analyzed by utilizing Flanders' interaction 
categories. All teachers became more indirect as a re- 
sult of the video-tape supervision. 

Two studies compared the responses of teachers to 
instructional topics with the responses of specialists 
and laymen to the same copies. Kane (40) compared 
the reaction of high school social science teachers 
with those of selected specialists in social science edu- 
cation. He found agreement between the two groups 
on the availability of classroom materials for contem- 
porary affairs instruction, Litde agreement was 
found regarding the importance of classroom materi- 
als and television. 

O'Leary (58) constructed a list of forty sutements 
about communism and submitted it to twelve hun- 
dred persons in Massachusetts including school board 
members, superintendents, social studies teachers. 
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lawyer*, mcmbcn of the National Assodation for the 
Advancement of Colored People, and American Le- 
gion post commanders. From the return question- 
naires, OXeary found that schoolraen and laymen 
were in general agreement on the suitability of the 
given items for discussion in secondary scnal studies 
das5rooms, although teaching about comioiunism was 
of more concern to the schoolmen. More differences 
of opinion between schoolmen and laymen were re- 
flected in items dealing with philosophicaJp political, 
and economic aspects than with historical aspects of 
ccmmunism. The teachers and post commanders 
showed the greatest differences from the total group. 
The investigator concluded thai more objective ma* 
terials and better teacher preparation are needed to 
support teaching about communism. 

Saunders (74) surveyed ti6 elementary teachers to 
determine the extent to which their practices in 
teaching social studies parallel those recommended 
by authorities in the field. Less than half of the 
teachers had completed a social studies methods 
course since i960 and only one-fourth had partid* 
pated in some form of in-service training during that 
Cime« Over half the teachers used various audio-visual 
and other materials* but few used educational televi- 
sion pertaining to social studies. Fewer tlian half 
used grouping procedures and evaluation techniques 
were limited in number. 

Two researchers developed tasks and behaviors for 
teachers entailed in the teaching of critical thinking. 
O'Neill (59) trained four teaching candidates to 
teach critical thinking. In his study he devised a be- 
havioral model of critical thinking and designed an 
instrument for quantifying these observed behaviors. 
Gray (51) identified a set of valuc^related educational 
tasks for the social studies and delineated the func- 
tion of the methods course in preparing teachers to 
implement these tasks in classrooms. The researcher 
prepared a series of instructional units for the meth- 
ods course which clarify and implement his recom- 
mended procedures. 

One study attempted to identify outstanding teach- 
ers. Chapman (16) used intensive classroom visita- 
tions to prepare vignettes of nine outstanding social 
studies teachers in the tri-state area of Kentucky, In- 
diana, and Ohio. Multiple judgments of school ad- 
ministrators, peer teachers, and records of accrediting 
agencies were used to identify the outstanding teach- 
en. The investigator related her findings to those of 
other investigators as determined by an extensive 
search of the literature. The value of this study was 
seriously impaired by the lack of specific informa- 



tion indicating the precise nature of the findings. 

One trend that emerges from the tt iiudies con- 
cerned with teacher-related factors is the attempt to 
become more sped6c and descriptive about the be- 
havion teachers can actually employ in classrooms. 
To the extent that more becomes known about 
teacher behaviors in relation to learning in the todal 
studies, the reliability of knowledge and the capabil* 
ity for theory construction will be inaeased. 

THE LEARNER CLUSTER 

Again udliiing Schwab's conceptions, a third clus- 
ter ^f educationally significant factors relates to the 
learner, his experiences* his capabilities, and his 
needs. Of the 17 studies surveyed in relation to the 
learner cluster, eight were primarily concerned that 
information about the learner be considered in cduca* 
tional decision making. 

One investigator described the manner in which 
an individual school system dealt with influencing 
factors while in the process of curriculum planning 
in the social studies. Sesow (79) reported that evalua- 
tion probably had the greatest influence on the plan- 
ning activities. Another lactor that appeared to have 
3 significant influence on planning the elementary so- 
cial studies program was the pupil population. 

Bierbaum (10) constructed a World Affairs Test 
and a Personal Experience Questionnaire to investi- 
gate hypothesized relationsliip among children's 
knowledge of world affairs and ceruin personal chnr* 
acteristics^ such as grade in school and background 
experiences. Among the $6t Florida school children 
sampled in grades one through six, grade level was 
found to be related to knowledge of world affairs. A 
supportive trend was found for experiential f acton. 
The investigator concluded that teachen must be 
aware of their pupils' understanding of world affairs 
and of personal and experimental factors when plan- 
ning curricula related to world affairs. 

Ellis tested 496 Oregon pupils in grades four 
and six for their understanding of 47 common physi- 
cal geography terms used in elementary texts. A mul« 
tiple choice verbal test and a multiple choice picture 
test were used. The investigator found that a number 
of common terms, including capc» sandbar, plateau, 
cove, and channel, were not always understood. Pu- 
pils in grade. six knew more than those in grade four, 
indicating some growth. Fourth grade boys knew 
more terms than fourth grade girls. No significant 
sex differences were found for sixth grade pupils. El- 
lis concluded that elementary teschers of geography 
should not assume chat their pupils understand phys- 
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ical tcnns even though they are commonly used in 
the text. 

Boardman (i i) compared the attitudes of a sample 
population of 130 viewers of a 59 lesion telecoursc 
designed to combat economic illiteracy in Arkansas. 
A questionnaire was used to determine the viewers' 
attitudes toward instructional television, the econom- 
ICS telecoursc, the tele-instructor, and supplementary 
application'type lessons. An information fomi re- 
vealed that the viewers of the economics sequence 
were similar to the adult enrollees in other open 
broadcast telecourses. The typical viewer was adult, 
female, and had some college background. 

Economic understanding and attitudes were found 
to be related to the personal data of Alabama high 
school seniors in a study conducted by Alexander (2). 
The investigator used the Test of Economic Under- 
standing to determine the economic understanding 
of a sample of rural, suburban, and urban Alabama 
youths. An opinionaire and a personal information 
instrument were also used. From the many compari- 
sons made, it was found that boys scored slightly 
higher than girls in economic understanding. 

Hatfield (35) studied the relationships between cer- 
tain learner characteristics and the learning of inter- 
national-trade content. The learner characteristia 
studied were creativity, cognitive style, and self-con- 
cept. Learning was assessed by pre- and post-tests of 
content. The investigator concluded that the learner 
characteristics studied are related to learning and 
therefore should be considered as valid goals for edu- 
cation. He also found extensive differences between 
specific relationships by quartiles, suggesting the im- 
portance of individualizing instruction. 

Mehlingcr and Patrick (52) claimed that formative 
evaluation occurs when the developer seeks to dis- 
cover whether the students learn what he wished 
them to learn. This requires clear statements of per- 
formance objectives coupled with instruments that 
are valid measures of the objectives. One of many 
problems a developer encounters is his inability to 
anticipate fully learner entry competence. Regardless 
of how careful the developer may be in his own se- 
quencing of materials, he cannot overcome the lack 
of requisite preparation. 

Rice and Findley (66) analyzed the role of evalua- 
tion in curriculum projects. They contend that meth- 
odological controls of randomization are of educa- 
tionally less significance than the use of natural 
school populations. That is, pupi] variables are of 
much more interest in curriculum research than 
methodological considerations, provided that the evi- 



dence is collected in such a manner at to be reliable. 

The eight studies reported above clearly indicate 
the fundamenul significance of the learner both in 
the planning of instruction and evaluation. The fol- 
lowing set of six studies is coyjcemed with the intel- 
lectual ability of the learner and the relationship of 
this ability to learning in the social studies. 

Lovctcre (50) found that above average and aver- 
age ability treatment groups showed significant posi- 
tive changes in attitude on both a post-test and a re- 
test. His study was designed to lest whether a specifi- 
cally developed set of readings could be used for the 
study of government in the eighth grade. 

Vakos (94) studied the effects on learning of part- 
time grouping of eleventh-grade Minneapolis district 
students. Each week, students were assigned to heter- 
ogeneous classes for two days, one large lecture sec* 
tion for one day, a high, average, or low ability group 
for two days. He found that ability levels were unre- 
lated to test performance. 

Kilraan (41) sought to determine some correlates of 
pupil learning of map reading. Specifically prepared 
material dealing with the use of direction, map 
guides, legends, map scales, and drawing inferences 
from maps was taught to 99 male and 93 female 
fourth grade pupils by their regular teachers, A test 
of map reading skills was administeretl before and af- 
ter the seven week instructional period. Intelligence 
and reading tests were also administered. The inves- 
tigator found that verbal intelligence and reasoning 
were helpful in predicting achievement in map read- 
ing for the entire population, 

Larkins and Shaver {44) summarized a scries of 
well<onducted studies designed to determine the fea- 
sibility of Sencsh's Our Working World for first 
grade pupils. The researchers found that both slow 
and bright children leanied from the materials. 

Kurfman (43) elaborated a model for evaluating 
curriculum materials. He found that the verbal apti- 
tude of students is related to different student atti- 
tudes toward materials prepared by the High School 
Geography Project. 

Baum (8) investigated the preferences of high and 
low achievers with respect to a teacher's method of 
evaluating students. He found that high achievers 
preferred open response evaluation with broad po- 
tential for student response, while low achievers pre- 
ferred closed response evaluation with narrow poten- 
tial for student response. 

Three studies were concerned with conditions re- 
lating to political leamiing. Although Patrick (61) 
challenged the traditional view that formal instruc- 
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don has important cfFccu on political attitudes, 
knoivledge, aind participation, he indicated that ac* 
live engagtmcnt in the quest for political knowledge 
would contribute importantly to studenw' political 
learnings. 

Sanders (73) inve$tigat<?d the socio-political in- 
volvement of adolescents and factors related to this 
involvement. He employed a questionnaire to secure 
data concerning involvement and background infor- 
mation. 

Struve (Sf>) studied the relationship of social stud- 
ies programs to political socialization. His study con- 
finned prior studies wherein non-school factors 
seemed to exert a much greater influence than school 
factors on the political behavior of students. How- 
ever, the investigator suggested that discussion, obser- 
vation, and participation can affect students' political 
awareness and sense of e£Rcacy. 

The three studies classified as dealing with the po- 
litical socialization of students tend to confirm what 
prior research has supported. Nevertheless, the inves- 
tigators in this area generally believe that a more ac* 
tive intellectual role by students could lead to in* 
creased political participation or involvement. Addi* 
tionally, there is some evidence to suggest that politi- 
cal socialization studies are emerging as an area of 
important interest in social studies research. 

THE SOaAL MIUEU CLUSTER 

The social milieu cluster refers to the needs, de- 
mands, and conditions which social structures impose 
on their members. Viewed educationally, the social 
milieu cluster is represented by the demands social 
groups make on the schools. For the purpose of this 
review the social milieu cluster will refer to responses 
typically made, or likely to be made, by the schools, 
the teachers, and the students to non-school social 
groups which they contact. Of the 14 studies dealt 
with in the social milieu cluster, five will treat state 
or school district responses, two will discuss teacher 
responses, and seven will analyze student responses. 

The five studies treating state and school district 
responses to external groups' demands differ greatly 
in the size of the educational units surveyed. Broyles 
(J4) attempted to assess the influence of a variety of 
factors on Delaware social studies course guidelines. 
He noted that course guideh'nes were found to have 
been influenced by national committees, state curric- 
ulum publications, and state social studies supervi- 
sors. 

Cotters (19) surveyed Maryland geography teachen 
for the 1964*^5 school year in order 10 study many 
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aspects of geography education in the high schools. 
He made a variety of recommendations beginning 
with the appointment of a state supervisor of geogra- 
phy and including county geography supervisors. 

Young (99) used in-depth case study techniques to 
assess the influence of NDEA Tide III-B Projects on 
the social studies in six central California school dis- 
tricts. She concluded that the projects initiated cur- 
riculum change and resulted in the investment of ad- 
ditional local monies. Change was facilitated when 
knowledgeable and interested administrators assisted. 
The existence of centralized or de<entralized orga- 
nizational patterns was not related to change. 

Frehn (65) tried to assess the influence of the Joint 
Council on Economic Education on changes in the 
social studies curriculum in the New York City 
Schools. He reported that participation in the Joint 
Council's Developmental Economic Education Pro- 
gram helped to reorganize economics in the public 
schools of the city. Additionally, he stated that the 
New York City Council on Economic Education as* 
sisted in the reorganization of the economics pro- 
gram of the city's scliools. 

One investigator, Sesow (79), reported that govern- 
mental agencies appeared to have significant influ- 
ence on planning the elementary social studies pro- 
gram in one Khool system. The local community, 
however^ exerted little influence on the planning. 

From the results of the five studies reported above, 
it can be concluded that external social units, partic- 
ularly those linked with power or prestige^ frequently 
influence the planning responses of school units. 

Two studies related teacher response to external 
pressures or demands. Long (49) investigated social 
studies teachers as political socialization agents. He 
found a tendency for teachers to have authority ori- 
entations and to be sensitive to potential outside 
sanctions. Additionally, some teachers perceive the 
church as an important socialization agent. Long de- 
veloped a conceptualization of political socialization 
determinants in the schools. 

O'Leary (58) found that school personnel were 
more concerned about the teaching about commu- 
nism than were non-school personnel. He also found 
differences of opinion between school personnel and 
non-school personnel on specific items about commu- 
nisra. 

Seven studies related directly to varying kinds of 
student responses associated with external social 
groups. The scope of these groups ranged from per- 
ceptions of minority groups to perceptions of student 
peer groups. 
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Cannichael (15) attempted to develop and validate 
an instrument which would identify negative atti- 
tudes and opinions of individuals and groups in cer- 
tiin human relations areas, e.g.» Ne^o, Indian, other 
minority groups, religious, socioeconomic, educa- 
tion, judicial, and governmental. The Q-sort tech- 
nique, selected as the basis for constructing the in- 
strument, was tested and found not to discriminate 
between groups. It was concluded by the investigator 
that the validity of the instrument had not been cs- 
ublished. 

Sanden (73) employed a questionnaire to secure 
data on relevant background information and the so- 
cio-political involvement of adole.r - ^^ts. He found 
that the occupational level of fan..i; aeads was re- 
lated to tlie socio-political involvement of the young. 
Also, Struve (86) found that political activity by par- 
ents engenders increased political awareness and effi- 
cacy in students as do exposure to the mass media 
and involvement of students in the affairs of the com- 
munity. 

£Uis (23) administered questionnaires to a sample 
of eleventh grade students from two high schools in 
different socioeconomic areas. The questionnaire 
items refciTed to school, peer, home, and religious in- 



fluences. The study yielded no conclusive cvi\ience 
that the investigated aspects of the peer culture af- 
fected the achievement of critical thinking. However, 
additional treatment of the data revealed that phe- 
nomena in the peer culture and the school situation 
were related to the teaching of critical thinking. 

Bierbaum (10) investigated hypothesized relation- 
ships between children's knowledge of world affairs 
and socio-economic factors. In all, 362 Florida school 
children in grades one through six were sampled. So 
cio<;conomic factors were found to be related to 
world affairs. 

Alexander (2) secured opinions and personal infor- 
mation from a sample of rural, suburban, and urban 
Alabama youth. It was found that urban and subur- 
ban students scored higher on a test of economic un- 
derstanding than did rural students. Higher scores 
were also made by students from higher socio-eco- 
nomic groups. Also, Ellis (24) administered the Tfsst 
of Economic Understanding to i.ooo seniors in 44 
randomly selected schools. He concluded that stu- 
dents who enrolled in large schools knew more eco« 
nomics than students enrolled in small schools. He 
also judged the economic understanding of students 
to be inadequate for effective citizenship. 
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As previously described, this year's review utilizes a 
framework of three basic pans to encompass the total 
educational experience. The prior and following sec- 
tions of this review deal primarily with antecedents 
and outcomes. The present section attempts to ana- 
lyze and interpret the transactional part of that total 
experience. The emphasis is on the nature of the 
learning experience or the change-producing mecha- 
nisms of the studies. Typically, these mechanisms de- 
scribe relationships among students, their teachers, 
and assemblages of educational materials and equip 
ment. The way in which students are intended to in- 
teract with each other and their teacher, the pre- 
scribed implementation of a given technique, or the 
particular application of special materials or equip- 
ment are transactional aspects of research designs. 

Forty-three studies have been classified as having 
significant transactional considerations. As Payette 
and Cox (6j) have discussed elsewhere, antecedents, 
transactions, and outcomes arc continuous and inter- 
related. For that reason, it has been neither wholly 



possible nor desirable to isolate the three elements. 
Rather, the attempt was to classify, analyze, and, in 
some respects, assess the transactional data of these 
studies in light of their purposes and effects. 

Several sub-classifications have been utilized in this 
section. Among these are such categories as level of 
the target population; the type of transaction; and 
the basic purpose of the study. Associated with each 
level, type, or purpose are other characteristics of 
studies, e.g., means of observation and effects. M^her- 
ever feasible in this review of transactions, these basic 
classifications and related chi/acteristics will be uti- 
lized as a framework for description. 

All of these studies were classified as claiming one 
or two major purposes. Over half of the studies were 
characterized as having a cognitive^ontingency pur- 
pose. That is, the purpose for the research seemed to 
be to change some cognitive factor in the population. 
Eleven studies were classified as afFective'Contingency. 
Their major purpose appeared to be to change an at- 
titude, usually, by means of some indirectly related 
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transactions. Another group of ten studies was dassi. 
ficd as possessing a more direct purpose. They aimed 
to effect some learning by leaching it directly. Fi- 
nally, seven studies were classified as descriptive-ana- 
lytic. In such studies, the major purpose was taken to 
be the clear description of the transactional experi- 
ences themselves. 

The studies were also classifiable according to 
means by which transactional data were observed or 
the effects of the transaction were assessed. Twenty- 
five of these studies were evaluated by criterion tests. 
Four researches utilized standardized instruments 
and «i used tests developed specifically for the study 
or for materiab used in the study. Eight studies em- 
ployed analyses of live or recorded interaction proto- 
cols and two others used product analysis system to 
judge students' products. Three investigators distrib- 
uted questionnaires to their populations and one em- 
ployed an interview technique, The reports of nine 
studies left the means of collecting and assessing data 
unknown or in doubt. 

COGNITIVE CONTINGENCY 

The 23 studies reviewed below have as a common 
element the expected increment of some cognitive 
factor, such as achievement, comprehension, or think- 
ing process by the application of a particular teaching 
strategy or methodology, the implementation of a 
curriculum or use of special materials, the reorganiza- 
tion of the classroom, or the leaching of a related 
skill. 

Methodj. The first grouping of ten studies empha- 
sized a particular strategy, technique, or methodology 
of instruction. At the elementary level these strate gies 
included individualized instruction, reading listen- 
ing, programmed instruction, and two varieties of 
concept development. 

Brciter (13) compared the effects of listening to 
tape recordings and reading the same social studies 
material. Twenty-eight sixth grade classes were ran- 
domly assigned to either the reading or ^hc 'isten'ig 
groups and each class used the materials for ten one- 
hour periods. Neither reading nor listening as a tech- 
nique of instruction facilitated a significant differ- 
ence in the comprehension of sixth grade children. 
However, children of above average intelligence com- 
prehended significantly more by reading than by lis- 
tening, while average and below average children did 
not. 

Noonan (57) utilized nine teachers in nine class- 
rooms of sixth grade pupils to teach the commercial 



program Latitude and Climate by one of three ran- 
domly assigned treatments. A third of the 192 pupils 
used programmatic materials without teacher assis- 
tance, a third used the materials with teacher assis- 
tance, and a thii:, was taught traditionally. The cri- 
terion achievement test revealed no significant differ- 
ences among the groups attributable to the method 
of instruction and no treatment proved to be more 
efficient in the time required to complete the unit of 
work. Differences by levels of ability were significant 
in all three treatment groups. 

Schwab and Stern (77) varied the number of con- 
cept examples and the number of concepts taught to 
Head Start children. They found superior learning 
to be associated with the presentation of a few exam- 
ples of small numbers of concepts* 

At the junior high school level, Hasselriis (34) ex- 
amined the effects of various combinations of reading 
and listening on students' ability to learn social stud- 
ies material. Seventy-seven students in three classes 
used Abramowitz's Study Lessons in Our Nation's 
History for 30 days. In preparing for each lesson stu- 
dents read silently, read while listening to a tape re- 
cording of the reading, or listened to the tape record- 
ing only. Simultaneous reading and listening im- 
proved oral reading and comprehension. The stu- 
dents who only listened significantly improved their 
listening ability; however, those students also de- 
creased in both oral reading arid comprehension. 

Rogus {71) compared interrogative and expository 
methods. The interrogative approach provided stu- 
dents with numerous opportunities for thinking. 
The expository method emphasized achievement. Af- 
ter ten weeks of study, Rogus found that there was 
no significant diiTercnce in the achievement of the 
two groups. 

One cognitive contingency study was performed at 
the high school level. Linhardt (48) compared lecture 
and discussion methods of teaching psychology to 
high school seniors to determine their relative effec- 
tiveness in achievement. For the one semester course, 
approximately the same amount of psychological 
knowledge was achieved by both the lecture and the 
discussion groups. 

Four studies in this classification dealt mainly with 
college students; three involved student teachers. 
Both Wayne (96) and Knight (.52) assessed a coopera- 
tive elementary school-university program designed 
to prepare student teachers to foster critical thinking 
in pupils through questioning strategies. Critical 
thinking was defined as thinking which involved all 
thought processes beyond the recall category. Several 
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methods were used to observe questioning and criti- 
cal behavior. Wayne and Knight concluded that 
the program did not increase the student teachers* 
critical thinking skills. They did find that student 
teachers could utilize questions designed to elicit 
critical thinking in actual teaching situations, that 
pupils could respond to such questions with critical 
thinking behavior?^ and that cooperating teachers 
could observe such questions in a classroom discus- 
ijon. 

Elementary student teachers taught to use ques- 
tions of varying cognitive levels were found to ask 
more higher cognitive questions in class and on ex- 
aminations by Rodgers (69) and Rodgers and Davis 
(70}. Student teachen participating in the experimen- 
tal group were compared to student teachers receiv- 
ing no special training. A special observation scale 
was used by live observers to assess student teachers* 
use of questions. No relationship between the cogni- 
tive level of teacher questions and pupil learning was 
found for the four-day unit observed. 

Harder (35) subjected six student teachers in social 
itudies to a series of supervisory sessions based on 
seven video-tape recordings of their teaching of 
American history lessons. Teacher behavior data uti- 
lized for supervision were collected from the tapes 
and subjective analysis of teacher effectiveness was 
made by video-tapes and classroom observation. An- 
ecdotal records were kept by the supervisor and stu- 
dent teachers and pupil achievement and pupil atti- 
tudes toward the student teachers were assessed. All 
teachers became more indirect as a result of the 
video-tape supervision. Increases in Flanders' regular 
and revised I/D ratios were related to increased pupil 
achievement and improved attitude; but increased 
use of selected skills and interaction sequences was 
not related to increased pupil achievement, to atti- 
tude ratings, or to a better subjective rating of 
teacher effectiveness. The video-taped recordings 
were seen as too incomplete to be used for subjective 
analysis of teacher effectiveness. Harder quesiioneii 
the ability of the video recorder to record completely 
and authentically teacher behavior and classroom en- 
vironment. 

Trotter (91) comparetl the effectiveness of two 
methods of teaching American government to sopho- 
more students in junior college. The methods, text- 
book-lecture and problem-media-dialogue, prcKluced 
no significant differences in achievement, but stu- 
dents receiving the problcm-media-tlialogue treat- 
ment had significantly more positive attitudes to- 
ward the course. 



Special Materials, Seven of the cognitive contin- 
gency studies emphasized the implementation of an 
entire curriculum or course of study or the invest- 
ment of certain materials as the independent variable 
in the research. Three studies were conducted at the 
elementary and junior high school levels. The one 
high school study investigated the social studies cur- 
riculum produced by the Carnegie-Mellon University 
Social Studies Curriculum Center. 

In grades four, five, and six, Rich {67) utilized self- 
directing, self-correcting study guides in different 
sized groups in working with three sound films, three 
filmstrips, and three dramatic historical recordings. 
Differences in the effectiveness of the media favored 
films over filmstrips and filmstrips over recordings. 

Alleman (5) incorporated primary source materials 
into a fifth grade sodal studies program to determine 
whether the use of primary source material affected 
learning. Alleman studied 26 fifth grade classes 
equally divided into experimental and control groups. 
Teacher responses indicated that the primary source 
materials had value for students, primarily as supple- 
mentary materials. Student responses indicated a fa- 
vorable reaction toward the use of primary source 
materials. However, tests showed no significant differ- 
ences in achievement between the experimental and 
control groups. 

Hunkins (38) investigated whether a dominant use 
of analysis and evaluation questions in social studies 
text-like materials would improve sixth graders' so- 
cial studies achievement. He found that the use of 
analysis and evaluation questions produced better 
student performance in the area of evaluation than 
did the use of knowledge questions. 

Ferryman (64) enlisted a number of volunteer ju- 
nior high social studies teachers in two schools to use 
specially collected materials in teaching 20 controver- 
sial issues over a three-year period. Modest and vol- 
unteer in-service training was provided for some of 
the teachers. A majority of the teachers stayed 
through the experiment. Samples of student thinking 
collected over three years failed to reveal meaningful 
changes in pupil ability to weigh arguments. Evalua- 
tive measures used in the study failed to produce sig- 
nificant differences between experimental and con- 
trol groups. Ferryman concluded that significant 
change in classroom experiences is unobtainable 
without inducements to enlist teachers in in-service 
training, funds to produce readable materials, and 
tests to provide immediate feedback to teachers and 
pupils. 

Lovetere (50) tested whether a specially developed 
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set of readings could be used for the study of govern- 
ment in the eighth grade. He established that the use 
of the special set of readings was related to significant 
gains on achievement tests. The above average and 
average ability treatment groups also showed signifi- 
cant positive changes in attitude. 

Wise (98) wrote materials concerning Pennsylvania 
history and governmcni suitable for slow, ninth 
grade learners. She found significant advantages for 
Ihe slow-learning groups using the materials when 
compared with slow-learning groups which used the 
materials for a shorter period of time or which did 
not use the materials. 

Good, Farley, and Fcnton (29) compared an exper- 
imental group of 1 12 academically able high school 
juniors who had taken ihree years of the experimen- 
tal social studiei curriculum designed by the Social 
Studies Curriculum Center of Carnegie-Mellon Uni- 
versity with 78 like students who had taken the nor- 
mal social studies course. With I.Q. held constant, 
students who had taken the exf>erimcntal work 
which emphasized inquiry operations showed greater 
mastery of certain social studies inquiry skills than 
students in the normal curriculum. 

Classroom Organization. Four studies of the cogni- 
tive contingency groups used changes in classroom 
organization as a major transaction factor of the re- 
search. These studies emphasized individual and 
group work at the elementary and junior high levels. 

Rich (67) measured the effect of study group size 
on retention of social studies material by 457 pupils 
of similar cultural and economic backgrounds in 
grsides four, five, and six. During a three week pe- 
riod, all students received mass presentations of so- 
cial studies information and worked in their class- 
rooms on self-directing, self-correcting study guides 
in groups of one, three, and five. Group size had no 
significant effect on retention, though slight differ- 
ences favoring children working alone were found 
for each grade and the total group. Differences in 
learning between grades favored the higher grade. 

Monroe (53) created an individualized social stud- 
ies program to effect a change in achievement and in 
certain social behaviors of 33 pupils in a fifth grade, 
self-contained classroom. After four and one-half 
months oE the program, Monroe found significant 
changes in the speciBed behaviors and in achieve- 
ment. No significant relationships were found be- 
tween the behaviors and achievement, intelligence, 
or class structure. 

Hallquist (52) examined the relationship of back- 
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ground music appropriate to topics under study and 
the teaching of geography at the sixth grade level by 
a discussion method and * y a committee method. His 
findings indicated mixed effects. 

Sinks (83) changed the educational environment of 
eighth grade pupils engaged in individualized in- 
struction in four subject areas including social stud- 
ies. The 108 subject pupils were matched on the Aca- 
demic Promise Test. They were assigned to four 
homerooms. The individualized curricula in the four 
subjects produced desirable changes in behavior, in- 
creased gains in achievement, attitude, and learning 
strategies as observed through questionnaires, sur- 
veys, and critiques given to students, parents, teach- 
ers, and observers. 

Learning a Related Skill. The last of the cognitive 
contingency studies attempted to relate the learning 
of a skill to increased achievement of a broader na- 
ture or in another area. In the two studies that fol- 
low, skill in reading is related to achievement in so- 
cial studies content. 

Zappo (loi) hypothesized that teaching of reading 
skills along with content would improve social stud- 
ies achievement. Statistically matciied groups of sev- 
enth grade students were compared in achievement 
after instruction in reading. He found that instruc- 
tion in reading was related to greater gains in 
achievement of social studies content material. 

Frederick (27) designed and taught to m ninth 
grade students in six classes a four-week unit on scar* 
city. Three experimental classes were given vocabu- 
lary training prior to each lesson and three control 
classes received a similar treatment following each 
lesson in an effort to determine the effectiveness of 
readiness activities on the learning and retention of 
concepts. The experimental group did not demon- 
strate more change than the control group. The read- 
iness activities had no more effect on learning or re- 
tention of concepts than the same treatment after the 
lesson, 

AFFECTIVE CONTINGENCY 

The second major grouping of studies was judged 
to possess as a common element the expectation of 
changing an attitude be special methcKloiogy. materi- 
als, or classroom organization. Other types of transac- 
tions could conceivably be employed to function af. 
fectively, but only the three types are represented in 
the II studies included in this section. Considerable 
overlap is present between this contingency group 
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and the cognitive contingency group inasmuch as ed- 
ucational research often claims both cognitive and af- 
fective dimensions. 

Special Methodology. Seven of tbe.se studies, rang- 
ing from elementary through cv.*lcgc, purport to 
demonstrate a relationship between an instructional 
technique and some affective outcome. Monroe (53), 
for example, used an individualized social studies 
program over a period of four and one-half months 
to change certain social behaviors of 33 pupils in a 
self-contained fifth grade. 

Nepi (55) conducted a study involving approxi- 
mately 600 fifth and sixth grade students to deter- 
mine ihc attitudinal effects of alternative ways of 
teaching a unit on the Bill of Rights. She found that 
the students exposed to the case study unit showed a 
gre;»tcr number of changes in attitudes towards rights 
and responsibilities of American citizens than the 
students exposed to the traditional unit. Addition- 
ally, a majority of the teachers and students partici- 
pating In the case study unit indicated that students 
were more tolerant of differences and were more will- 
ing to Ibten to others during the conduct of the unit. 
She also reported that teachers and students of the 
cxperi'iental group reacted favorably toward the 
case study method as an effective teaching technique. 

Peri (63) studied the effects of a selected film on 
the auitudes of junior high school students toward 
due process of law. He also evaluated the relative 
effectiveness of several instructional procedures lo en- 
hance the influence of motion pictures designed to 
change attitudes. The proced\ires employed were a 
single showing of a film, two consecutive showings, a 
programmed booklet of related instruction foUowinjt; 
the film, and no instruction. An analvsis of concepts 
showed that procedure differences were significant 
for negative but not positive concejDts. An attitu- 
dinal inventory also revealed significant differences 
among the five procedures employed. 

Linhardt (48) compared lecture and discussion 
metho<ls of teaching psychology to high school .se- 
niors to determine their relative effectiveness in per- 
sonal and social attitudes. The psychology course was 
taught for one semester and several instruments were 
utilized to assess attitudes. He found the discussion 
method no more effective in modifying attitudes 
than the lecture method. 

Bouchard (12) assessed the effect of teachers* use of 
a value model on tiie attitudes of pupils. He identi- 
fied shifts in attitude toward problems oi pollution 
on the F^rt of students exposed to the value motlel. 



Harder (33) employed Flanders' interaction analy- 
sis system in a series of supervisory sessions with six 
student teachers. As they became more indirect in 
their teaching* the student teachers were viewed 
more positively by iheir pupils. 

Sims (8a) compared attitudinal differences between 
one group of student.^ taught introductory college ge- 
ography by closed-circuit t^ levision and a second 
group of students taught by a classroom-discussion 
method. His results showed no significant difference 
in attitudes between the two groups' He concluded 
that the closed-circuit television method of teaching 
was as effective as the classroom-discussion method 
for developing favorable student attitudes in intro- 
ductory college geography. 

Special Materials. The effect of special materials 
on attitudes was an element in three studies. One 
such study conducted by Cook (18) 30 years ago but 
reported this year found that tfie addition of film to 
teachers' usual motivational procedures did not posi- 
tively affect motivation to learn. Nonfiim control 
pupils proposed more outside activities that teachers 
considered educationally valuable. 

De Kock (ai) utilized Kralhwohl's levels of affec- 
tive learning as an approach to changing the atti- 
tudes of students. He reduced the amount of sheer 
attending behavior typically imposed on students 
and subsequently increased their responding, valu- 
ing, organizing, and characterizing behaviors. This 
change was achieved by using "Sunshine," an educa- 
tional simulation of current racial problems in a typ- 
ical American city. The use of the game also pro- 
duced increases in racial tolerance and corresponding 
decreases in social intolerance. 

Lovetere (50) found that a specially developed set 
of readings used for the study of government in ihe 
eighth grade produced positive changes in attitude in 
the above average and average ability groups in his 
research population. 

Classroom Organisation. In a study emphasizing 
the restructuring of the classroom as the independent 
variahic, Sinks (83) found that individualized in- 
struction in social studies anil tlucc other subjects 
produced desirable changes in behavior and attitude. 

DIRECT PURPOSE 

A group of u studies is classified as possessing di» 
rect purpose. That is, the transaction embodies or re- 
flects closely the intended outcome of the study. The 
following direct purpose transactions are further clas- 
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lifted by type, i.e., emphasizing a teaching strategy, 
ipccial materially a skill, a specified substantive con- 
tent, or a general experience. 

Teaching Methodology. The fint group of four 
atudies emphasizes some teaching methodology in 
the transactional experience at the elemental^, se- 
nior high school, college, and professional levels. 

The belief that primary children learn symbolic 
map skills best through manipulative procedures was 
questioned by Savage and Bacon (75). One group of 
randomly assigned first grade pupils was taught sym- 
bolic map skills through Sabaroff's six step procedure 
v'hich stresses manipulative activities in the first 
three steps. A second and comparable group was 
taught through more abstract procedures. No signifi- 
cant differences between treatment groups were 
found, though the trend favored the maniptdative 
treatment. The investigators concluded that **first 
grade children do have the skill and sophistication to 
begin on a more abstract level than had been previ- 
ously assumed." 

Scovel (78) divided into two homogeneous groups 
)i American history classes of is teachers in eight 
Iowa high schools to examine the possibility of im- 
proving student question-asking behavior. The ex- 
perimental group received instruction on construct- 
ing and classifying questions according to Bloom's 
cognitive taxonomy. Following treatment, all stu- 
dents wrote questions concerning the historical mate- 
rial studied during the treatment period. A panel of 
five teachers classified the 44,^12 questions according 
to the invesuga tor's schema. After treatment, the ex- 
perimental group increased the number of higher 
category questions and decreased the number of sum- 
mary questions asked. 

Limbacher (46) found that microteaching training 
received by social studies methods students prior to 
student teaching resulted in significantly higher rat- 
ings by their pupils in the field. The 25 social studies 
student teachers who received the experimental treat- 
ment received significantly higher pupil evaluations 
than did the 25 student teachers who received no mi- 
croteaching training. Cooperating teacher evalua- 
tions of student teachers were not affected by the 
training. Analysis of Flanders' data of videotaped les- 
sons taken at the beginning and near the end of stu- 
dent teaching indicated the control group obtained 
higher indirect-direct ratios. 

Short (8i) separated 34 junior high school teachers 
into direct and indirect categories. Various feedback 
treatments utilizing Flanders' data derived from 1 1 



observations over a ycar> dmc were given to the 
groups. Type of feedback given the teachers was un- 
related to differences in verbal behavior across 
groups, but the use of feedback in the form of receiv- 
ing copies of matrices and having them interpreted 
orally produced a difference between direct and indi- 
rect teachers. 

Special Materials. Two studies classified as direct 
purpose transactions emphasized the use of special 
materials. Larkins and Shaver (44) summarized a 
series of well-conducted studies designed to deter- 
mine feasibility of Senesh's Our Working World 
for first grade pupils. An equal number of unin- 
structed and instructed intact classes of first grade 
pupils were randomly selected. The data were classi- 
fied by teachers* experience and training with the 
materials and by intellectual ability of pupils. The 
investigators concluded that instructed pupils knew 
more economic concepts, that no concept was sys- 
tematically unlearned, and that both slow and bright 
children learned from the materials. Teacher ex- 
perience with the materials was not significantly 
related to pupil success. 

Kilman (41) used specially prepared material deal- 
ing with use of direction, map guides, legends, map 
scales, and drawing inferences from maps to teach 
map reading to fourth grade pupils. The materials 
were taught to 99 male and 92 female pupils by their 
regular teachers for a seven- week period with results 
that conelated with vocabulary^ reasoning ability^ 
and pretest data. 

Other Direct Purpose Studies. Another direct pur- 
pose study also emphasized map reading with the 
main transactional content being identified as the 
specific skills themselves. Fischer (25) devised a spe- 
cial test to detern ine achievement in the higher 
level map skills of seeing relationships and draw- 
ing inferences. The study included 168 sixth grade 
students who received slightly more than 25 hours 
of instruction in map reading. He found that chrono- 
logical age was negatively related to the ability to 
read and interpret maps. He also found that the 
best single predictor of achievement in map skills 
was a map pretest. 

Sociological content v,as the specified transactional 
clement in a study by Frasier (26). He instructed the 
teachers of two classes of fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grade pupils in Talcott Parson's construct of func 
tional imperatives which they^ in turn, taught to 
their 42 pupils in eight lessons. Prior to the lessons. 
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the pupiU were interviewed to asceruin their experi- 
ence! in and their undersunding of organizationi* 
The pupib were asked how they would inquire into 
four lodai lituationj each ttructured by one of Par- 
•on'i four function* in the pr^interview and in a 
po«t*iiiterview following the lessoni. The interviews 
Were Upc recorded. Student aniwen were analyzed 
according to Henderson's taxonomy of logical-lin- 
guistic form and Piaget's "styles of categorization/' 
As a result of the treatment, significant increases 
Were noted in the number of students making gen- 
cral rather than singular responses, in the number of 
correct inferences made» and in the ability to suggest 
cxphinatioas. Frasier concluded that a sociological 
construct offers students a basis for inquiry* though 
background experience predicts the conceptual level 
of the rc^Kjnse* 

A final study in the category of direct purpose re- 
fers to general experiences as the formative transac- 
tion. It warranu classification here under the as- 
fumption that social concepts are both the content 
and the result of college interaction. Venable {95) at- 
tempted to determine the acaetion of learning in the 
understanding of social concep:s resulting from at* 
tendance in certain junior colleges. His results, de- 
rived from standardized test data, indicated accretion 
of learning during the two years of junior college in- 
struction- It was concluded, however, that the perfor- 
mance of the college population was not superior. 

DESCiaPTIVE ANALVTIC 

Seven studies were classified transactionally as be- 
ing partially or wholly descriptive or analytic* The 
purpose of such a study is not to produce a particular 
predicted outcome, but to define more clearly or of>- 
erationally the nature of the transaction itself. Some 
kind of analysis is usually entailed inasmuch as fac- 
tors, correlates, categories, patterns, and the like are 
ordinarily identified in such studies. The first four of 
these studies deal with teaching or classroom verbal 
interaction. 

Ahl brand (1) examined the subject matter ques- 
tion»answer cycle in fourth, fifih, and sixth grade so- 
cial studies classes by tape recording nine classes for 
five days each. Typescripts of the sessions were ana- 
lyzed to ascertain whether teachers' questions called 
for fact recall only or for more involved thinking. An 
observer .^Iso noted the volunteer status of the stu- 
dents who answered. Each pupiTs participation was 
calculated by total response and the number of fac- 
tual and more involved questions to which he volun- 



urily responded. Boys were the more acuvc partici- 
pants in the classroom. Also, pupil perception of 
teacher consideration of responses was significantly 
related to participation. 

Godbold {18) investigated the frequency and cogni* 
tivc level of teacher classroom questions of expcri" 
enced and inexperienced eleraenury and secondary 
teachers. Sanders' system was used to determine the 
cognitive level of questions. Elementary teaciicrs 
asked more questions than secondary teachers; and 
experienced secondary teachers asked more questions 
than inexperienced secondary teachers, At least half 
of all questions by all groups involved memory. He 
concluded a need to teach questioning to pre-servicc 
teachers. 

Anderson (4) investigated the relationship ben^r^^en 
teaching strategics and two logically different con- 
cepts. Ten secondary sociology teachers were selected 
to teach material culture trait and acculturation, two 
concepts differing in denotative and connotative as- 
pects and the degree of "point-at-ability." Anderson 
found that teaching strategies differed for the two 
concepts. A series of three exemplification moves was 
the dominant strategy for material culture trait and 
a series of three moves alternating between exemplifi- 
cation and characterization was the most employed 
strategy for acculturation. Few other verbal moves 
were used in cither task. 

Roscnshine (72) investigated teaching behaviors 
which discriminated between successful and unsuc- 
cessful explanation of social studies material. £ff^* 
tiveneu of explanation was determined by a student 
group's adjusted mean score on a common teri-item 
test of comprehension of ideas dealt with in the ex- 
planation. He found three categories of variables, 
which differentiated between high-scoring and low- 
scoring lectures. The teachers whose leciurcs were re- 
lated to higher test scores utilized explaining links, 
connectives indicating causes, results, means, or pur- 
poses of events, more frequently. These teach m also 
employed a rule-example-rule pattern of discourse 
more frequently than other teachers and were more 
likely to move about the classroom and use gestures 
in their teaching. 

Both Kilman*s (41) and Fischer's (25) studies at- 
tempted to analyze factors related to map reading. 
Both researchers found pretest scores to be good pre- 
dictors of achievement in map reading skills. Fischer 
found age within one grade span negatively related 
and Kilman found verbal intelligence and reasoning 
positively related to map reading ability. 

The final study in this section purports to de- 
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icribc the general practice of a population of elemen- 
tary teachers in relation to criteria. Saunders (74) sur- 
veyed 216 elementary teachers 10 determine the ex- 
tent to which their practices in teaching social stud- 
ie$ parallel those recommended hy the authorities in 
the field. Less than half the teachers had completed a 
•ocial studies methods course since i960 and only 
about one-fourth had in-service training in that time. 



Half of the teachers defined social studies in the %itae 
terms as the authoriues; but half also used district 
courses of study and basic textbooks as the basij [or 
organizing scope and sequence. Over half used vari- 
ous audichvisual and other materials, but few used 
educational television. Evaluation techniques were 
limited in number and fewer than half used group- 
ing procedures. 



OUrCOMES 



Of necessity outcomes from specific studies were in- 
dicated n the two preceding sections. An attempt 
will be made in this last section of the review to clus- 
ter outcomes from specific studies as they related to 
issues of interest. A number of such issues were raised 
by Patrick whose work will serve as a vehicle for re« 
considering the outcomes of studies treated elsewhere 
in this article. 

Patrick (61) reviewed a number of research reports 
for fthe purpose of determining the effect of schtx>l 
instruction on political socialization. He concluded 
that after grade-school additional instruction re- 
sulted in almost imperceptible changes in knowledge, 
attitudes, or skills associated with political sophistica- 
tion. Relationships between socioeconomic status 
and the goals of political instruction were apparent. 
Negroes benefitted from additional instruction, but 
not enough to overcome advantages of generally bet- 
ter«instructed Caucasians. Homogeneous populations 
of working class children apparently receive signifi- 
cantly more instruction in conforming behaviors 
than in inquiry behaviors. The more cosmopolitan 
students were found to be more tolerant of non-con- 
formists, more politically sophisticated, to be better 
informed, and to have a higher sense of politic! effi- 
cacy. He notes that little or no notice is taken of the 
adolescents' increased ability to deal with concepts. 

Patrick admits that he "raises many questions and 
provides few firm answers" (p, 20), but he docs make 
some tentative proposals. He proposed sweeping cur- 
riculum revisions in favor of courses that stress con- 
cepts and intellectual tools derived from the social 
sciences. He particularly stressed the importance of 
concepts which he saw as determining the perceptual 
field of the individual After noting the effect of 
widespread knowledge of natural science on supersti- 
tions, he pleads for an equally scientific ajiproach to 



social knowledge and social problems; in short, an in* 
quiry approach, 

Patrick's findings and recommendations arc jo 
sweeping that it was decided to structure the Out* 
comes section of this review to consider the issues 
he raises to the extent allowed by the studies col* 
lecicd. 

Supportive of Patrick's conclusion regarding the 
ineffectiveness of political instruction were the find- 
ings of Struve (86) and Alexander (2). Struve found 
that political activity of parents, use of magazines 
and television, and especially involvement of stu- 
dents in extracurricular activities and community af- 
fairs increased high school students' political aware^ 
ness and efficacy. Existing social studies progrartis 
were seen as reinforcing generally apathetic interest 
patterns learned at home rather than as stimulating 
changes in poli:i:al behavior. Economic understand- 
ing of Alabama high school seniors was found by Alex- 
ander to be related to socioeconomic class, residential 
classification, and sex. Pupils from high socioeco- 
nomic gi'oups and urban or suburban areas pro- 
duced higher scores on the Test of Economic Under- 
standing; boys tended to outperform girls. Taken to- 
gether these studies suggest that life style of the home 
and other factors related to social status are at least 
as important as formal instructions in political and 
economic subjects. Further support for this conclu- 
sion came from Venable (95) who compared youth in 
and out of junior colleges and found no significant 
differences in understanding of social concepts using 
standardized test data. 

One cannot refute Patrick's basic criticism of social 
studies instructions with these data. By way of rem- 
edy, Patrick suggested increased stress on higher cog- 
nitive processes, especially concept formation and in- 
quiry processes, 
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HIGHER COGNITIVE PROCESSES 

A number of studies were judged to deal with 
higher cognitive processes as suggested by Pa^ri'^V. 
The outcomes of these studies can be divided into 
three subgroups: critical chinking, questioning, and 
concept formation. 

Critical Thinking. One cannot conclude that 
critical thinking can be taught by reviewing the 
outcomes of the studies included in this year's re- 
view. Good, Farley, and Fenion (89) using the Car- 
negie-Mellon materials for three years reported in- 
creases in critical thinking. Frazier (26) also suc- 
ceeded in fostering inquiry. He used Parson's con- 
struct of "functional imperatives." Wayne (96) and 
Knight {42) reported studies that did not succeed 
as did Fischer (25) and Ferryman (64), 

Subject age did not appear to be a factor. While 
Frasier worked with intermediate grade children, 
Good, Farley, and Fen ton worked with eleventh 
graders. Wayne and Knight reported no success in 
teaching elementary student teachers, but did report 
that elementary pupils responded with critical think- 
ing behavior when asked higher cognitive questions. 
Ferryman's attempt to foster critical thinking in jun- 
ior high school pupils through the use of special 
readings failed and Fischer reported a negative ror- 
relation between seeing map relationships and draw- 
ing inferences and age of sixth grade pupils. From 
these data one must conclude that age is not the sole 
determinant of critical thinking. 

Ability did appear to be related, however. Good, 
Farley, and Fen ton reported that their criterion in- 
strument was highly sensitive to I.Q. and Fischer 
found that the best predictor of success in learning 
high order map skills was pretest performance. 

Questioning. By way of contrast with the above 
studies, a number of investigators were successful 
in teaching the use of higher order questions. Scovel 
(78) reported that students taught Bloom's Taxon- 
omy wrote more higher order questions concerning 
a given body of historical material than an unin- 
structed group. Hunkins (38) found that the use of 
evaluative and analytical questions in text-like ma- 
terials produced better test performance than knowl- 
edge questions embedded in similar material. Rod- 
gers (69) and Rodgerr and Davis (70) did not find a 
relationship between the cognitive level of student 
teacher questions and pupil learning, but 'hey did 
report success in teaching student teachers to ask 
more higher order questions. Ahlbrand (i) reported 
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a relationship between pupils' i>erceptions of teach- 
ers' considerations of their responses and the number 
of questions responded to by pupils. 

Again, age docs not appear to be a factor. Ahlbrand 
and Hunkins worked with sixth grade pupils, Rod* 
gers with elementary pupils, and Scovel with high 
school pupils. Alhbrand's finding does suggest the 
power of teacher attention as a pupil** reward. 

Con'^epi Leamiag. Some successful attempts were 
reported in teaching concepts. Larkins and Shaver 
(44) reported significant contrasts in concept knowl- 
edge between first graders instructed with Senesh's 
Our Working World materials and an uninstructed 
group. Savage and Bacon (73) compared manipula* 
tive and abstract approaches in the leaching of map 
symbols and found them equally successful. Schwab 
and Stem (77) manipulated the number of concepts 
taught with a few illustrations used. They found a 
small number of concepts taught with a few illus- 
trations best for a population of Head Start chil« 
dren. Peri (63) found more success in teaching nega- 
tive instances of concepts related to due process of 
law than to positive instances. He used various com- 
binations of film presentations and programmed 
learning. Frederick (27) did not find a relationship 
between a vocabulary readiness program and con- 
cept learning of ninth graders. 

Higher cognitive processes have long been a cen- 
tral goal of the social studies. Patrick's call for 
greater stress on critical thinking and concept learn- 
ing is only a recent restatement of a long cherished 
goal. Despite its persistence as a goal of the social 
studies, the findings of these studies suggest a need 
for a great deal of additional research concerning 
teaching for higher cognitive processes. One observa- 
tion does seem wananted. Those investigators who 
sought a broad goal of critical thinking found very 
mixed results. The investigators who focused on 
more specific topics, such as questioning or concept 
development, were generally more successful. Appar- 
ently a great deal of systematic work with the ele- 
ments of critical thinking is in order. 

INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 

A number of studies were not directly related to 
the issues raised by Patrick. These deal with method- 
ological and procedural questions. Such specifics as 
use of media or specific procedures, and procedures 
for improving achievement or attitudes are consid- 
ered. Collectively, these studies can be thought of as 
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atwmpu to improve procedures T^und generally 
wanting by Patrick. For convenience, a number of 
subclassificacions have been used. These are not nec- 
CMarily discrete. 

Methods^-Achtevonenc. A number of studies 
sought to determine the efficacy of specific methods 
in terms of learner achievemenc. For example, Lin- 
hardl (48) compared the effectiveness of lecture and 
discussion procedures for improving twelfth grade 
achievement. He found neither methocl superior. 
Similar results were found by Trotter (91) who com- 
pared a problem media-dialogue procedure to a texJ- 
lecture procedure. 

Others were more successful, however. Zappo (101) 
found improved achievement associated with special 
instruction in reading; Lovetere (50) succeeded with 
a special set of readings; and Sinks (83) managed to 
improve learner achievement with individualized in- 
struction by homeroom location. Monroe (53) could 
not link achievement with fifth grade behavior 
changes resulting from individualized instruction. 
Neither intelligence nor social class was related to 
the behavior changes observed. 

Methods— Attitudes. Attitude shifts were sought 
in a variety of ways and experienced mixed results. 
Ncpi (55) reported success in changing fifth and 
sixth graders' attitudes towards rights and responsi- 
bilities of American citizens through the use of case 
materials. Using pupil ''tolerance" scores as an in- 
dex, Dc Kock (21) reported success in shifting pupil 
attitudes with regard to race through a simulaJo * 
known as "Sunshine.** Bouchard (12) obtained posi- 
tive shifts in attitudes toward a value object through 
the use of a value analysis modeL Lovetere (50) also 
reported attitudinal changes through the use of a 
set of special readings concerning government. 

Less successful were Sims (82) and Linhardt (48). 
Sims comparetl groups taught traditionally and bv 
television and found no differences in attitudes to- 
ward the course. Linhardt compared groups taught 
by lecture and diKussion methods with the same re- 
sults. 

Materials and Media. A number of studies in- 
volved media or materials in some fashion. Special 
materials were employed by Wise (98) to teach Penn- 
sylvania history to slow ninth graders, by Lovetere 
{50) to teach eiglith grade government, by Alleman 
(5) to teach fifth grade social studies, and by Nepi 
(55) to teach fifth and six tli graders. As reported by 
the investigators, the materials were well received. 
In addition, Lovetere and Wise reported gains. Ap- 



parently the use of tailor-made materials is well re- 
ceived by learners, appreciated by teachers, and often 
results in goal acquisition. 

Three studies illustrate the hazards of comparing 
two broad approaches to instruction. Sims (82) com- 
pared traditional and television teaching, Breiter 
(13) compared reading and listening to an audio tape 
recording, and Trotter Cgi) compared a problem-rne- 
dia-dialogue approach to a text-lecture approach. Ail 
found no significant difTerences in main effects be- 
tween groups. Taken with Linhardt's (48) findings, 
these results suggested the importance of establishing 
refined goals for research. 

Hasselriis (34) was more successful with media. He 
found improvements in comprehension and oral 
reading with secondary pupils who simultaneously 
read and listened to a tape recording. These effects 
were more apparent for slow learners. Results favor- 
ing films over filmstrips and filmstrips over record- 
ings were found by Rich (67). Hallquist (32) ob- 
tained mixed results on post- and delayed post-tests for 
groups working in the presence of background music. 

TEACHER EDUCATION 

Four studies were judged to deal primarily with 
teacher education. Three of them, Harder (33), Lim- 
bacher (45), and Short (81), involved Flanders' inter- 
action analysis. Harder found a relationship between 
high indirect-direct ratios and pupil learning while 
Short found no relationship between the same gen- 
eral factors. Limbacher found that students trained 
in interaction analysis had higher I/D ratios than a 
similar group of teachers who received microleaching 
training. 

Interestingly, student teachers prepared by micro- 
teaching were more favorably viev/ed by their pupils 
than the Flanders' group. The object of microteach- 
ing is the development of professional skill which 
suggests another contradiction. Harder found no re- 
lationship between the increased use of selected skills 
and the attitude ratings of pupil or pupil achieve- 
ment. Harder questioned the ability of video record- 
ings to obtain completely authentic records of 
teacher and classroom behavior, a technique that 
Limbacher found satisfactory. 

The fourth study was conducted by O'Neill (59) 
who trained four Master of Arts in Teaching candi- 
dates to teach for critical thinking. In the study he 
contrived a behavioral model of critical thinking, de- 
signed an instrument for quantifying these observed 
behaviors, and produced a variety of materials relat- 
ing to teaching for critical thinking. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES EDUCATION 

This artidc seeks to report lignificant and ex« 
tmplaiy jrescircli done uidiin the past ten yean on 
the teaching of social studies at »he elementar)* 
(K«8) and scconAin- (7-i4) levels of American 
education. Concerned with a study of man and his 
relationship to his social and physical world, social 
lludics adapts the content and methods of the 
various sodal sciences, either in terms of a particular 
discipline or through a cross-disciplinary approach, 
often enriched by ideas from the humanities and the 
natural sciences. 

Because of space limitations, research from gen- 
eral areas such as evaluation and individual di (Ter- 
ences js not reported here unless it has been 
speciRcally conducted in a social studies setting. At- 
tention to citizenship is resttietcd. siiicc there is a 
separate enlr)- for it elsewhere, Tlie authors belie vi» 
liiat this article should report research in the lolal 
field, even though some of the studies may no! be in 
the most crucially needed areas* 

HISTORY OF THE FIELD. The history of 
social liudies education in the United States con be 
divided chronc;logically into five jieriods. The first 
period — the period up to 1893— covers the emergence 
of history as thi: sociai studies curriculum, with 
sonw inclusion of geography and civil government. 
The second pcriotl, from 1S93 to 1915, involvcsi the 
maturation of history as the social studies curriculum 
Under the leadership of important national cormnit- 
teci, with perijihcral concern for civil government 
and some physical geography, economics, and so- 
ciology. It was during the third period, roughly from 
1916 to 1938, that genuine "social studies" came into 
being, challenging the stranglehold of histor\' and 
witnessing the inclusion of content from the disci- 
plines of pohtical science, econ<imics» human gcog- 
Mp^iy. and sociolocy as separate or cross-discipltnar\' 
subjecb. The scicntiGc approach to education, more 
attention to individual differences, new developments 
In educational psychology, and concern for the needs 
of the student encouraged a new and experimental 
social studies. 

The fourth period, encompassing approximately 
1936 to 1955, was a period of reaction donu-slicaliv 
and internationally to economic and political un- 
hc^vals, resulting in critical attacks on national com- 
mittee leadership and social studies programs that 
had not nirt the challenge. The call arose for locnllv 
determined <and natiunally chaotic J curricula, stress- 
ing societal needs, citizenship education, and indi- 
vidual adjustment* 

The fifth period, from 1955 to 19f»7. provided a 
return to many of the advances of the third poriod, 
coupled with greater i^tiention to tlie structure cf 
tlie social science disci plirjcs. The transition ycnr 
bet>\-een complacency and action in sorial studies 
education would scciii to be 1963. Essentially, the 
current period takes advantage of technolorcical 
growth and is attempting to unite concerns of the 



student, society, and the social sciences in order to 
produce individuals who, knowing the working 
methods of the social scientists, will apply inquiry 
to new problems, make decisions in the light of 
inlemalized value complexes, and effectively carry 
on a changing society of free men. 

By 1907 the social studies field has arrived at a 
point where analviical, scientific methods of inquiry 
pre in vogue on both the elementary and the 
secondary levels, but M'hether the content lis to be 
organized along the lines of separa'.e discipliiies or 
with a cross-disciplinary approach seems a moot ques- 
tion. Sound rescArch is needed in this area; perhaps 
major breakthroughs will result from the some 90 
social studies projects cited by Hill and others 
(1967). Eraser (1965), in appraising current trends 
in these projocls, heavily concerned with materials, 
points out that «ilthough the major efforts arc beamed 
toward the Mv student and are concerned primarily 
with the cognitive as opposed to the adcctive do- 
nnin, di5:ix?rnililc and ciiallcn^ing foci are emerging 
in conceptual frameworks, sequencing of tctpics, 
readiness, the bfliavioral science's, depth studies, a 
comprehensive world view, societal prohUniiL. and 
inquiry amid a climate of experimentation and 
iimovalion. 

OBJECrn'ICS. Tlicrc has been little r^^earch 
done concerning social studies education objeclives, 
although ujany \irw|X)ints have been oxpreiSc<i. Ue- 
st;tifh hy En'gle (J964/>) presents the best dc^crip• 
tion of the dichotomy that, exists between tluKe 
ronciTncd with d'-'si^ning mrasiiruhle objoc(i\ts h.ned 
on the social sciences and those cuncerm-d with 
dciit^nini; objectives vclaled to the moral pur|x>!»os 
and problems in eflfecti\*c citizenship. \ ^iinilat 
dichotomy w,is i evolved by those concerned with tli^ 
National Assessment of American Education program 
through tlie expt'dicnt of forming two croaps d 
oljjectives: one for social studies education and one 
for citizenship. Inderd, in this volume separate entries, 
exist in the two fields. This may be the sound wav to 
resolve the (juestion of whether social studies educa- 
tion should be discipline- or citizenship-oriented. The 
answer emerging may well be that it has both con- 
tent objectives and . citizenship goals, as do the 
community, the school as a whole, and virtually all 
tlic separate subject areas. 

The rosulu of investigations by flloom and 
Krathwohl (1950 ' into the eogniti^•e domain and by 
Kradiwohl and otiiers (1964) into the afTcctixe do- 
main have provided basic gnp.cral taxonomies of 
cdiicaticnal objectives which leaders in social studies 
education have used in developing objectives that 
can he implemented and evaluated. Among others, 
J.irolimck (19G2) on the elementary level has turned 
tc the cognitiM- domain, and Kenton {19G6) on the 
secondar)' level has studied both the cognitive and 
alTocti\c domains. Research still has not provided 
eleai guidclinfs into which typo of content is best 
used in the cognirive domain: ( I ) concepts, general- 
ivations, and meihodolog^/ reUitcd to the structure 
of the social science disciplines or {2) the more 
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vitaL but po-hapf transient, public-issues approach. 

Korfman (1967) presents one set of overall ob* 
Jectim derived from the National Assessment pro- 
gram's five categories: (1) using anal)-ticnl, scientific 
pnx«durcs; (2) possrssmg knowledge relative to 
major ideas and concerns of social scientists; (3) com- 
mitment to the values that sustain a free society; 
(4) curiosity about human affain; and (5) sensitivity 
to creati\-e-intuitive methods of explaining the human 
condition. The third category tends more toward 
indoctrination than is suggested by the affective- 
domain taxonomy, but the above categories might 
ler^'c as the basis for a possible set of objectives that 
integrates current concerns without opening the 
floodgates to broad citizenship genernlities* Including 
adiustment to the statits tjuo. 

SOURCES OF CONTENT. Alternatives for se- 
lection of content range from the use of individual 
disciplines through utilization of concepts from all 
^ social sciences as espoused by Price and others 
(1965), who identified 18 substantive concepts, 5 
value concepts, and U aspects of method. A new 
source or determinant of content is inquiry methodol- 
ogy rather than content itself; certainly, with ihc 
expansion of knowledge and with change rapidly 
becoming the basic constant, this may be one answer. 

History* History once held almost complete sway 
over the social science curriculum. The two major 
challenges to this tradition are ( 1 ) the encroach- 
ment upon its time allotment by other social sciences 
and (2) the use of "postholing" techniques in the 
remaining time. These would change the "tapestry'' 
approkch to cither a sampling approach or an area- 
ftudtci or cultural'-concept presentation, which may 
be more social-science* than history-oriented. 

Courses in United Slates histor>', perhaps be- 
cause they are valuable in instilling patriotism and 
an appreciation of our way of life and bccattse the 
subject encompasses a shorter and more manageable 
time span, have not fallen prey to the oIjovc chal- 
lenges in the same degree. Weaver (1962) attempted 
to identify key gencraliaiations to be stressed in the 
elementary grades and validated 104 out of nn 
original 1400 which placed stress on a broad under- 
standing of American history, emphasizing srxrial 
bislor)' and the period through the eighteenth cen- 
tury, except for the emergence of the United States 
as a world power. Dcvitt (1958) applied the same 
technique on the secondary level and validated 61 
of the original 938 concepts covering the full gamut 
of Un.'led States history. Only about 5 of the 90 
current social studies projects listed by Hill and 
others (19G7) center on United States history, with 
■ definite stress on materials* 

The teaching of world history has been the object 
of more creative research in new efforts to upset the 
ttaius quo and to attack head-on the problems result- 
ing from time-allotment cuts in traditional ancient, 
medieval, and modem histor)-. Massialas (1961) 
compared a reflectively oriented approach and the 
traditional narrative-factual approach. He found no 
significant difference between the two approaches in 



standardizcd-content test results and concluded that 
such tests are not designed to measure adequately the 
skills of critical thinking, since results from more 
sophisticated e\-aIuation techniques indicated that the 
former method produced a y''',nificant]y higher sensi- 
tivity to skills of critical thinking and reflective in- 
quir)% growth in independent thought, and ability 
to discuss controversial issues in a more s)'Stematic 
fashion. Some 14 projects related to the teaching of 
world histor)' are currently being conducted, the 
majority of which are concerned with cultural his- 
tory and r»n-\Vestem areas. Engle ( 1964a) rc« 
ported significant attention to content, including the 
teaching of intellectual history and consideration of 
cultural regions beyond the scope of Western civiliza- 
tion. 

Geography. Another traditional bulwark of the 
social studies cjuriculum has, one would judge from 
an examination of recent research, been undergoing 
critical review similar to that of world history. Cen- 
tered on the West and long taught factually by 
public school teachers, the subject of geography is 
caught between a rising realization of its importance 
by leaders and the poor preparation of those who 
are teaching it. 

Anderson (1963), nfter reviewing the hisff ry of 
secondary school geography teaching in the twentieth 
century, surveyed cities over 10,000 in the North 
Central region to ascertain current stattis and trends. 
He reported that as geography evolved from a 
descriptive to a physical to a social study it did not 
attain Us rightful place because it did not possess an 
organizing or unifying concept or a unique body of 
social content. .\s on interpretive subject, geography 
has serwd too frequently as a basis for the study of 
other subjects. Slayo (1964) found-that, when geog- 
raphy is taught as a separate subject in the secondary 
school, it is usually global geography; when it Is 
taup;ht with an integrated approach, the stress Is 
usu.illy economic. 

At present there arc some five social studies proj- 
ects tmderway (Hill & others, 1967) concerned with 
specific aspects of the significant general problem, plus 
two research efforts centering on conservation. Only 
the Higli School Geography Project and the Crabtrce 
Project seem to be looking nt the problem viith the 
fresh thought necessary, Helburn ( 10G8) has reported 
on the fomier project's experimentation with a topical 
program involving conceptual objectives, the dis- 
cover)'-Iearning approach, and a streis on problem 
solving. Crabtrec identifying area association 

as the core concept of geographic theory, indicates how 
Sequential learning can developed in grades 1, 2, 
and 3, through use of inquiry strategics and appro- 
priate instructional materials. Hanna and othen 
(19C6) have provided some additional specific guide 
lines in their organized presentation of significant 
concepts and skills relating geography to the newer 
instructional approaches in elementary and junior 
high schools. Ho^vever, unless a great deal more 
research is activated in this field, geography may 
continue to flounder. 
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Economics. Probably no social science discipline 
has fcctivcd morf attention, financial aid, or orgar>* 
ized effort toward furthering its development in the 
last tvk'enty years than has economics, That such 
attention continues 19 attcstcf^ in nine social studies 
projects currently devoted to this concern. Peihaps 
DO other subject in social studies education, save 
United States history^ has within the post decade 
come to close to aniving at a nationally agreed upon 
body of content. This accord is due in the main to 
the cflforts of the Joint Council on Economic Educa- 
tion and the Council for the Advancement of 
Secondary Education, as well as to the publication 
•by the Committee for Economic Development (1961 ) 
of the volume Economic Education in the Schools: 
A Bcport of the Nationol Task Force on Economic 
Education, In this report the American Economic 
Association spelled out in seven major areas tJ»e basic 
economic concepts essential for a high school gradu- 
ate to know something about. This does not imply 
national consensus on method, grade placement, or 
even whether the content be placed in separate 
courses or integrated with other content in basic 
social studies ofTerings. 

Surve'yT on the status of economic instruction in 
the schools are abundant. Perhaps the most compre- 
hensive is that desciibed by G. Jones (1965), 
wherein all secondary' schools, public and privafe, 
enrolling over 300 students were $urvr\cd. T)ic 
69.8 percent that responded enrolled 20 percent of 
their seniors in separate ceonomtcs courses or» includ- 
ing courses below the senior leveK 6.1 percent of all 
students in grades 9 through 12. Tiiis shows an 
increase over the 4,7 percent USOE figure of 1948- 
49. It is interesting to note that 82.4 peiccnt of the 
teachers of separate economics courses had taken 
two or more college courics in economics. 

One area receiving greater attention in tlie litera- 
ture is Instruction related to economic concepts in 
the elcmentar)- school. Robinson (1963) revealed 
wliat can be done in kindergarten, and in describing 
the Elkart Project (grades 1-12), Senesh (1960) 
indicated the need for an organic curriculum be- 
ginning in the first grade. 

Lovenstein and otheis (196G) have researched 
a course for grade 9, and Sperling and \>'iggins 
(1966) developed ECO.Nf 12 for a principles course. 
It would seem that the concern has been to de- 
emphasize personal finance and to develop content 
competency in institutional economics; but as >Viigncr 
and Metcalf (19G3) indicate, content too often is 
descriptive, and rarely are students required to do 
disciplined, analytical thinking. Additional research 
fc needed on the impact of the instmctjon being 
given to students, involving content lliat is more 
cenlrally and better planned. 

Tlie Deha vtoral Sciences and Government. Sources 
that hold great promise for a "new" content basis 
are the behavioral sciences and government. These 
are evolving in similar directions toward an inte- 
grated study of liuman beha\'for, with, individuals 
and groups seen in interaction with the socioeco- 



nomic-political-cultural environment. The discipllnei 
involved most centrally here arc cult\jral anthropol- 
ogy, psychology, social psychology* and sociology. 
To these has been added government. Economics 
may be included, but current research efforts do not 
point in that direction as Vet. Each of these disci- 
plines has its more traditional aspect as one of the 
social iciences, but as social studies education gravi- 
tates toward (1) inquiry-centered study and (2) a 
smaller number of significant concepts, tlvose aspects 
of the disciplines concerned with the study of 
modem man and his behavior show signs of being 
brought together through the above two components. 
The role of the central behavioral sciences of cultural 
anthropolog)'. psychology, social psychology, and 
iociolog\' has received little research attention as a 
major contributor to social studies education. Kenyon 
(1965) did make a signiBcaiit contribution when he 
found that high school seniors held vcr)" i>ositive 
attitudes toward studying the sciences of h\inun 
behavior but were deficient in their knowledge of 
them. 

In sociology Nash (1962) listed conccprs and 
generalizations from abstract sociology which would 
focus content less on social pathologv and more on 
the insights needed to further broad positive go.\ls of 
social studies education, Feldmesser (1966) points 
out experimentation that is being conducted by 
Sociological Resources for Secondar>- Schwls in test- 
ing episodes wht-rein students will gather, classify, 
manipniote. and interpret important data through 
Instrudioual nio<U"U involving luboraturv work in 
various secondar)' couri^s. Joyce and inbcrg 
(1964) found that the use of "guiding" questions 
in t^Dnvcrsations was ver^' >»clpful in enabling ele- 
mentary school pupils to ol)ser\"e examples of such 
sociological concepts as "norms'* and "values" in 
meaningful wa\^. 

In a rational suney by Thornton (1965), 
psychology- on the secondary* school level was found 
to be a separate, usually one-semester course in 
14.5 percent of the high schools in 49 statt^s. In 
those schools offering the course, 1.4 percent of the 
students in grades 9 thro\tg}i 12 were taking it, 
or 5.4 percent of the total student enrollment in tl>e 
grade in which the course was given. In an^ilvzing 
six texts specifically designed for the course, be 
noted that in accordnnce with recommendations by 
authorities major emphases were on personality, 
interpersonal relationships, mental hygiene, and the 
biological foundations of behavior. Nebergall (1965) 
researched the need for presenting .materials appro- 
priate to an integrated, problem-solving, and non- 
text-oriented study of normal pecjple reacting in and 
adapting to tlieir physical and social environments. 

To date, no significant research results are avail- 
able concernini» the content selection from cultural 
anthropology as a strong component in social studies 
education (grades K~12), but very soon j>erhaps 
some of the materials from the Oorgia Project on 
tlie elementary school level and the Anthropology 
Curriculum Study Trojcct on the secondary school 
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\tv^\ yidW have bren sufficiently tested to [5rovi<le 
©fcdod direction for csiablbhing the rote of this 
tmportant discipline in developing a behavioral 
icirnce appronch to the study of man in his cultiiral 
setting. These projects bear watching. 

lo Co\emment, although some research was done 
in the trnditionol areas of teacher concern aboiit 
instruction in governmental ctructu\e, it ii note- 
worthy that during the past ten years the stress hai 
been on politico! socialization and political b<ha\ior. 
Students ore being encouraged to gcrteralize about 
obsened phenomena of jwUtical behavior on the 
loco], state» national, and international levels and to 
test these generalizations by using appropriate tools 
of analv-sU and empirical investigation. Rid(1le and 
Cleaiy (19G6) point up significant areas of the "new 
content** uith suggestions for implementation in 
social studies education. 

A good deal of attention has been given to the 
degree of political $ociaU74»tion the clenien!.ir)' child 
possesses^ with implications for more sophisticated 
content and niethodolog>' from kindergarten through 
grade 0. Easton and Hess { 19G2). Grccnstein { 1964), 
and Estvan (1902) are among those leading in this 
rcseaich. Easton and others, who devoted over five 
yean to studying some J2.0OO elementary school 
pupils nationally^ found that a child s political world 
begins lo take shape before he enters school and 
undergoes rapid change from kindergarten through 
grade 6. By the time the child has completed 
elementary school many of his basic political .ittach- 
menb, ateitudcs, and values are firmly cslnblished 
arid arc not subject to significant change during the 
secondary school years. The importance of providing 
more content related to govern mem and political 
behavior is clear, and the need becomes more evident 
when related to Est\*an*s ilndiiigs on what is being 
taught by elementary leachprs in Wisconsin. Indi- 
vidual responsibility rather than government per se 
was stressed in the lower grades, and in the 
iotcrmcdiate grades governmental organization was 
emphasized. Analytical skills and critical thinking 
were neglected. Crcenstein found that in children 
9 to 13 most significant learning about political 
behavior oecun outside the formal instructional pro- 
gram of the classroom. Individuals were found to be 
easier for children to understand than were complex 
institutions such as the legislature — all of which 
suggests that political l)ehavior approaches might be 
substituted at this level for process or legal-institu- 
tional approaches. 

Shaver (1965) found, much as Estvan had for 
the elementary school levels that reflective thinking 
usually is not encouraged on the secondary level; 
hh conclusion was based on a study of 93 texts 
mostly dealing wilh A.mciican government and 
civics. Such texts did not provide springboards for 
(1) evaluating societal issues, (2) sj-stematically 
conceptualizing a pluralistic societ\», (3) handling 
clashes of values, or (4) preparing youth lo deal 
with issues realistically. In reviewing current social 
studies projects, it is interesting to note that, including 
International understanding and world afJairs, more 



are concerned with government (some 15) than with 
any one of the other social sciences. 

%'olucs. As the social sciences become more 
^realistic," with cills fur inquir>", anr.lysii of disci- 
pline structure, and insights Into basic concepts, an 
emerging source of content is the area of valueri aikI 
value complexes — the aifective domain. This includes 
a study of contemporary- values in ftux and the estab' 
lishing of values and value complexes by students 
in grades K^14, us their total social studies education 
program combines value content with insights from 
the social sciences in an eflort to meet life's problems. 
This approach differs from, but does not totally 
exclude, the purely humanistic and historical study 
of values which others have held. It does not, how- 
ever, imply character education or the legalistic- 
moralistic approach. Brady (1906) advocates ji new 
''discipline of social studies'* using value stiidlei as 
content. Organized about a conceptual model involv- 
ing ( 1 ) value 5\'stems, ( 2 ) sociocultural drifts, 
( 3 ) historical and geo;.;ruphic factors influencing 
values and drifts, and (4) social problems as v:iiue- 
drift conflicts. 

In defining the content of values for use (n 
schools in the United States, there seems lo h« two 
approaches, namely, the direct and the indijri^. 
As a direct approach, Perchlik (19C4) identified 
nine major freedoms, each wilh subdivisions— o: 
speech, press, petition and demonstration, political 
action, a.«cmbly, education, association, investigation 
and research, and travel — which he established as 
contributors to diver^it)*. 

The concern for e.stjblishing an indirect approach 
to value study is gcncrntcfi by three considerations: 
(1) a desire not to eni;age in moralistic indoctrina- 
tion. (2) awareness of results from anthropological 
research that show how one gains in comprehension 
of his own culture throuj;h the study of others, «nd 
(3) empirical evidence siich as furnished by Horton 
(1955) that instrxiction in civics and American 
government does not correlate positively with 
attttudinal re^iults on democracy and freedom 
versus totalitarianism. Ji. Allen (1965) attempted to 
meet this problem by establishing an instrument to 
measure gain in attitudes related to American values 
and beliefs through instruction in adverse referents. 
This whole area of content from values, including 
instruction in and evaluation thereof, presents a 
genuine research challenge for more effecUvc social 
studies education. 

Area Studies. This "new** area of content sug- 
gests possibilities for providing the basis for many 
of the preceding subtopics; it involves the social 
science with values, including adverse referents. 
Walsh ( 1962^ incorporated the above goals in an 
excellent teaching rnodcl for culture studies on the 
elementary school level, which would also be useful 
on the secondary level, \vh*ire such an approach is 
usually found in the "world block** in grades 9 and 
10. Some five social studies projects are concerned 
with developing content guides and materiab in 
area studies, particularly as related to Siib-Saharan 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 
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ORGANIZING THE CURKICULUM. The organ- 
futton of the socUl sUidks cumculnm ( grades K-^I-O 
^or the past half century has resisted netrded change, 
with that of grades K through 6 based on the 
exptjxiing-coaim unity concept from the individual 
through the world; grades 7-12, the double three- 
yw cyxkt of y.-oM hwtory and United State* history 
•od civics; and the 13-14 level, an ''introduction'* 
to world and United States history and the various 
triditkmal social science discipliites. No unifying 
theory seexns to e»$t. However, four areas of agree- 
meot are emerging: (l) content drawn from all 
tho sodal sciences, (2) content introduced earlier 
and required longer, (3) an Inquirv'-centercd ap- 
proach, and (A) in-depth study of selected areaj» 
eras, Of issues. 

Fjraser and McCutchen (1965) suggest 15 
organizing themes and propose patterns of organiza- 
tion ^ith the above areas of agn-eincnt incorporated 
Into two- or thrcc-)*car arliculalcd blocVs, Four social 
iludies projects (Hill U others, 1007) hold snme 
promise for a needed artjcylation, in j^rfldw K through 
12. Mueisig (19C5) provides excellent guide lines 
for both newer content and curriculum procedures. 
Adair (1962) establishes a tlicoretical model to 
aid cunieulum leadcrv In recopn'zing rcndiness for 
curriculum chan);e fn a given school situnttcn. 

Elementary School Curriculum (Grades K-^), 
Significant trends In elemtntftr>' school curTiciilum 
patterns include more emphasi< on inquiry, human 
T^Utioruhips, contemporary aflairs, and cross-dis- 
ciplvnar)' social sciencr, A comprehensive overview 
of recent trends, issues, and problems has been 
presented by Nficharlis ( 1962). 

The three -phaived Stanford Project, as discussed 
by Hanna and I.ec (1902), is built upon the expand- 
irg-community concept. Ten dissertations, each 
centering on a b^sic human activin*, identified 3.272 
basic social science ^neraliiations. The second 
phase Inv-olves selecting end modifWng those gen- 
rreliz-itions deemed higfily significant to the study of 
each of (he expanding communities, and the third 
phase will test the content resulting from the earlier 
phases. 

A gro>\ing body of literature Indicates a need for 
revision of the elementary school social studies 
curriculum, since children's interests, nbilities, and 
needs extend beyond those reflected m current 
practice. From examination of chj!dren's art. writing, 
oral expression, and selection of reading materials in 
grades 2, 4, and 6, LaDue (1962) found that pupil 
Interests exceeded the geographic areas of tlieir own 
environment and included current problems domi- 
nating tlie international scene. Clements (196-i) 
examined how anthropologists, sociologists, nnd 
historians engage in inquiry and identified three, 
task sugcs: (1) clarification of inquir}- purposes, 
(2)conduct of inquiry and (3) report of findings. 
He concluded that if elementary school students are 
to use the methods of the social scientists, they must 
be gi\-en the opportunity to do so. 

Secondary ifchool Curriculum (Grades 7-14). 
The secondary curriculum organization still remains 



sharply divided between junior and serdor high 
schcoi. (hough some experts advocate a woild 
cinlizaHon block for grades 9 and 10 which would 
bridge the gap between the Iw'o levek. Curriculum 
changes on the secondary level since 19SS have been 
reported in detail for North Central schools by 
Sjostrom (I9t54), 

On the Junior high school level Hansen (1964) 
found the prevalent sequence In Wiscorisin to be 
limiJar to the unchanged national picture, with the 
leading required course in grade 7 being geography; 
in grade 8, United States hisiory; and in grade 9, 
citizenship. Teachers basically were not prepared in 
the subjects they were teaching. In appraising the 
use of core material, Phillips ( 1981 ) reports no 
significant differences between students in corclikc 
and noncorc situations in their achievement, iiitcrcst 
de\elopnicnl, or social- adjustment improvement. 
St\ulents under the noncorc approach developed m'^re 
libetal altitudes Aldrich and others (1907) appraise 
the social studies curriculum of the junior high school 
and present five sample prot^rams in detail. 

On the senior his;h school level NJoreland (19C2) 
found in a national survey tlut the most cniumon 
oiTerings are world hisior}' in i»rade 10, United States 
history in grade 11, and problems in grade 12. Nlorc- 
Irtnd concluded tJ»at the general practice in curriculum 
revision is change of subject matter within courses 
and addition of electlves rnthcr than reorganization 
involviucf * .Jic course titles. Olmo (1966) found 
that collei^e enlrancti rcr^iu'remcnts influeuct* thft 
senior high school curriruhim hMvily snd tint pro- 
fessional Tcading receives little attention by teachers. 

Virtually no significant research has appeared 
r\ the pjtst decade on curriculum developments in 
ihe junior college or the first two years of general 
education (13-11). Cross and Maynard (1965), in 
surveying hLstor>" and foreign re Lit ions offerings, 
verify the dominance of tradifional \\'eitem civiliza* 
tion and iulroduclory sodal science courses needed 
. by students to meet their major requirements. Niuch 
will need to be done at this level if newer develop- 
ments (grades K-12) are to be b\iill ujx)n in 
meaningful ways. 

Instruction. Research in social studies methodology 
is moving into a new era, with emphasis on investi- 
gating the potential in a reflective theory of method. 
In actual classroom practice, far too litll innovation 
in instructional approach can be four with the 
traditional teacher-led discussion based or textbook 
' assignments being the dominant mode. The .complex 
problem of uruf\ing theor>' and practice must be 
solved in conjunction \vith an examination of the 
nature of the tenching-leaming situation — bv fai the 
most significant aspect of the social studies classroom. 
One must agree with Oliver that, considering lliat 
this field Is at least as complex as problems dealing 
witli the atom, researcii into social studies 
mctliodology is by comparison neither verv rich nor 
ver\* extensive. 

Learning Problems. The most common charac- 
teristic of the cultvualiy disadvantaged, as is gericraDy 
agreed by those actually working with them, is a 
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bckof director finthand experience. Shident feelings 
ol iosccurity, coupled with uruiut tabic mate rials nnd 
Infirubld curricula, contribute to iho problem of 
fwching Che disadvantaged. Curry (1962) Vmnd, 
to a study of children in gf^de 6, that socioeconomic 
ttat\is seerm to have no rtfcct upon schohistic ncliicve- 
nienl when the students ha\T high intellectual abtlity. 
HamTe\rr, as intellectual ability decreases, the effect 
of locjoeoonomic conditions on scholastic achieve* 
ment greatly locreases. Edgar (1965)» iu a study 
involving Negro and Puerto Hi can children In de- 
ptivtil areas of Kcw York Cit)-, developed fictional 
and biographical materials which integrated a 
limited nuxrtber of social studies concepts with other 
subjects. Clear . goals and a simple teaching 
methodology were fstablished to help ensure re- 
peated success experiences. The experimental j^roup 
using the above approach gained more points on the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale over a three-year period 
than did the control group. Those students who fitll 
behind their pcer^ in the application of skills, 
particularly tn readinfj skills, experience difRcuUy 
^th ihc hij^hly verbal and abstract social studies 
coTTicnluTn which is still the major educational Sare. 

Se%*eral itudiea indicate work is being do no to 
provide for the needs of the fast learner. Bidna 
(1961), surveving 201 social studies programs for 
academically talented high sclioo! students, found 
the most fre<|ucntly rep^jrted administrative projoram* 
were ability groupings specialized classes, enrichment 
within regular classes, and advanced pli^ceincnt. 
Although only W percent of the schools developed i 
written statement of program objectives and lr5S 
than 50 percent formally cvnluatcd their specialized 
programs^ they claimed that their programs created 
a stimulating atmosphere that resulted in high 
accomplishment. 

Teaching Strategies. Lux (1959) found that a 
wide variety of teaching methods and strategies were 
employeil by social studies teachers rated superior 
by administrators. The unit merhod was preferred: 
tcachcr-led discussions^ as well as empluisis on indi- 
vidual activities, were comnion. Junior high school 
teachers used dramatizations, chart and map con- 
struction, bulletin board displa>"s> other visual aids, 
and supplementary texts more than did senior high 
school teachers. Castecl (1963) investigated whether 
methods of political science could be translated 
Into activities which would equip sttidents with 
techniques and skills necessary for making wise 
decisions. These methods included the generic, 
descriptive, analytical, case-^tudy, survey, experi- 
mental, and mathematical approaches. Castecl found 
that students of var>-ing abilities in grades 9 through 
12 successfully used political science techniques. 

Jones ( 196*1) compared the problems ap- 
proach with the main-ideas approach to determine 
which was more successful in producing conceptual 
learning among pupils in grade 5. Results showed 
that children following the ma in- ideas approach 
scored higher on concrete concepts, wliereas children 
using the problems approach scored higher on 
abstract concept:*. Oliver and Baker (1959), working 



with slow students in [,^adci 7 and li concluded 
that the c;i5e method ch-^Henp^ej the student to make 
person I deci^iorj about irnportnnt soi ial prohlems. 
Other conclusioni were as iulluv^s; (1) the iisloning 
span vas good at both levels, but discussion was more 
conceptual and whoUstlc in grade 11; (2) the con- 
ceptual experience neccssar\' to understand cases was 
much lower in grade 7; and (.3) both groups nude 
gains in knowledge of facts and In ability to dis- 
tinguish fact from opinion. 

Inquir)' Approaches. Although current locial 
studies programs give only minimal attention to 
conceptual leaching, Metcali (1963) does present a 
comprehensive review of the research concerning 
its theory. Possien (1965) compared the effectivenesi 
of three teaching methodologies: ( I ) inductive (self- 
discovery). (2) deductive (tcUirig of f^cts and 
generalizations by the teacher and rote learning by 
the students), and (3) deductive (including detailed 
explanations of causal relationships underlying con- 
cepts). Those students trained in the use of inductive 
procedures exhibited more characteristics of effective 
problem-solving behavior than did piipils taught by 
either of the two deductive methods. Numerous 
writers in the field of social studies education have 
indicated that using the reflective theory of method 
holds the most promise for uniting theory \vith 
practice. Although most studies in this area assume 
retiective thinking can best be Improved through the 
problems approach, McCnrry (1961) found that 
even greater gninj were achieved through the process 
of determining noeanii^g. Much research, not spe- 
ctfically in social studio education, is available in 
the area of inquiry approaches. 

Skills Development. Since skills play such a 
significant role in social studies achievement ro 
matter which method or strategies are used or regard- 
less of the nature of the student involvrd, this area 
warrants separate atteuu'on. Research on tlic develop- 
ment of those skills necessary to acquire, analyze, 
evaluate, and apply social learning will be pre.vinted 
in this section. Carpenter (i960) has provided a 
comprehensive wjurce of information on skilb 
development. 

Reading. Haffner (1959) analvzed 42 social 
studies textbooks used In grades 5 and 6 in order to 
detenninc and compare vocabulary lond, social- 
concept burden, and reading grade level. Findings 
indicated that textbooks for grade 6 presented less 
vocabulrtry difficulty than did those for grade 5 arid 
that the social-concept b\irden was greater in texts 
for grade 6; also, textboolcs on both grade levels 
contained excessive vocabulary loads and concept 
burdens. Tankersley (1965) compared the direct 
approach to developing skills in locating information, 
which utilizes a s>-stcmiilic presentation of lessons, with 
an indirect approach involving teaching such skills only 
when needed. Results favorc<l llie direct approach. 
Even with its use, involving social studies class tirno^ 
content achievement was not affected adversely. 

Ataps and Globes. The question of at what mental- 
age levels the various skills in map and globe Inter- 
pretation can be mastered was investigated by 
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Socohan (1962). Eleven fnterprct1v« fkilli wm 
letted, including legends and symbols, scale, grid 
locmUoD, projections, ftnd regionaJ concept. Mastery 
of each skill was set at 80 percent correct responses, 
and mental^age placement vas set at the point where 
75 percent of the group attained mastery. Sorohan 
concluded that the ikills he investigated, although 
often liitroduced at earlier grade leveb. do not begin 
to be mastered by the group as s whole until the 
mental age of J 31 months, or approximately in grade 
5, Since rcsuhs indicate the mental age at which 
each sidll U mastered, implications exist for teaching 
iMsed on individual differences, which are more 
Id line with mental than chrorKjlogical age oi jfrade 
placement. Various methods have been employed 
In developing map and globe skills, including con- 
ceptual leaching as reported by Carmicjuicl (iSGS). 
Conceptual teaching was defined as an inquiry- 
dlscovevy approach based upon concept aitainnient. 
The problem was to determine the effectiveness of 
(1) a conceptual method in teaching map reading 
and geographic undentanding and (2) regular class- 
foom tcacl^ers using that method \«ithout prior train-, 
fag. The experimental group, using a unit of study 
Itresaing concepts rather than facts, made far greater 
Improvement in both geographic concepts ami in map 
leading. Reading skills played an important part in 
understanding geographical concepts, but not in map 
reading. Teachers had no difficulty In teaching the 
course without cxira trainings 

Time and Chrooology. Numerous studies have 
dealt with the development of lime jense and 
chrooolog)-. Amsdorf (1959) investigated learning 
ciperieiKes which emphasized actinties related to 
ehrorjology in grade 6, including chronological terms, 
time lines» and time charts. The major conclusions 
of this worthwhile itudy were that planned instruc- 
tion helped children in the following respects: 

(1) to comprehend definite and indefinite time tcrirw; 

(2) to note similarity of time spans with reference 
to giv-en evenU; (3) to develop skill in ordering 
events uith dates; and (4) to develop competency in 
lecognCzing time absurdities. Children in grade 2 
were studied by McAulay (1961) to determine their 
understanding of time as related to self, their 
Immediate environment, and historical events. The 
childzen had more difficulty in associating p;jst and 
present when related to 'self or family than if 
unrelated to self and immediate environment. They 
seemed to have an appreciably better understanding 
of time periods if the periods were concerned with 
events, rather than with places or people. They were 
capable of comprehending known ewnts of the past 
lelated to tlie present, of associating persons uith 
events, and of connecting historical persons with 
their accomplish men U. Gill (1962) investigated 
whether significant difScultics and difi*erences existed 
among various gvade levels in interpreting indefinite 
expressions of lime commonly found in textl>ooks and 
class dfc;cussions. Gill consliucted a test of indefinite 
time e.xpressions and adminbtered it to randomly 
selected groups of college juniors and seniors, 
potential teachers, high school juniors and Jteniors, 



and students in grades 5 and 3. Temns included 
**a long time sgo," **in colonial tiroes," and ^'the last 
decade.'* Findings indicated that (1) indcHnile time 
expressioru were loosely interprtted at sU grade Icvcb; 
(2) the higher grade leveb, particularly the college 
group, demonstrated a superior grasp of indefinite 
time expressions; and (3) when teachers use indcfi- 
rute time expressior^s^ a variety of nveanings is per- 
ceived by the pupib. 

Critical Thinking. Critical thinking, a necessary 
goal of social studies instruction, is perhaps the goal 
least often latisfied. There is agreement as lo ihft 
skills nett'.: d lo be a "critical thinker"; little reicarch 
exists, however, on how to develon ihrti; skills. Fair 
and Shaftel (1967) discus the nature of criLi<^l 
thinking, its injplementation« and its evaluation. 

Cousins (1962), in a noteworthy atudy in- olWng 
a theoretical model of reflective thinking, csicrtbed 
and analyzed its development in grade 8. Conclu- 
sioi\$ were that pupils could bo taught to tl^lnk 
rcfkclively without jeopardy lo factual knowledge 
and (hat teachers can develop valid instruments to 
evaluate instruction designed to further critical 
til inking. 

MATERIALS. Although an increasing amount of 
material is being published for use in social studies 
education, much of it fails to take into account 
research relative to the lesrning process. In tcxtlKolis, 
changing objectives generally arc not reflected, im- 
portant so<.ial issues eitlier are avoided or are treated 
tupcrficially, and inadequate scholarship Is all too 
prevalent . Supplementary materiAls, however, leeni 
to be meeting many important needs that textbooks 
fail to meet. 

Textbooks. The treatment of locial change in high 
school historv" texts was examined by Palmer (J960), 
who found that 82 percent of the teitboob faded 
to contribute significantly to building understand* 
ing of the social change procejs. Kennedy (I960) 
concluded that in social studies lextboob the treat- 
ment of the Moslem nations and of India and Israel 
was dated and that supplementary materials were 
needed. Lemmond (1964) investigated the degree 
to which social studies textbooks provided human 
value orientation. Wealth ar>d power received n>osi 
attention, and least was given to affection and 
rectitude; in general^ human vaKtes w^re often 
ignored or treated lighdy. 

Programmed arui Simulated Ntaterials, During 
recent years there has been a remarkable growth 
In self-inslriiction materials. A challenge to the tra- 
ditional textbook, programmed materials are Socratic 
in nature, since they lead the learner to higher levels 
of understanding through small steps of graduated 
difficulty. A problem arises iji developing luch - 
materials for many aspects of social studies; for 
instance, intuitive and refltyctive thinking are not 
easily programmed. Wood (1962) investigated th-5 
learning of factual information in grade S bv a 
comparison of a programmed-malerialt and teacher- 
led instructional combination v^iih a traditional ap- 
proach. Students using programmed materials learned 
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factual niarerial better. Cherrybolmcs ( 1965 ) adapted 
ft gante involving simulation in international relations 
for u»« Hith high school student?. Student interest 
was high, and realistic ntUludef resuUetJ. ^^any 
problems, both theoretical ani\ practical, are c\ideDt; 
ncvtrthelcjj, the potential ga\ns from using this type 
of material merit continued experimentation. 

Andioviiiuil Aids. Research dealing with audio- 
visual matcrialJ In social studies education is limited. 
While the aids themselves are plentiful, research is 
needed to determine which type is best for a given 
tStiiation. Pictures, projected through various m^^'^i 
hav« been shown to promote vocabulary frrowth 
tnd motivation In locial studies (G«>rgiady, i959). 
A comparative »tady of the effectiveness of « 
geography course taught via tcJe vision and one 
taught in a regular cl'wsroom setting was made by 
Johnson (i9C0>. Material was covered in 3<3 percent 
less time on television. Although the mean score on 
the final examination for students taJciiig the tele- 
vision coni^e waj lower, their content retention after 
three months was greater. 

EVALUATION. Substantive research on evalua- 
tion done specifically in social studies education over 
tlic past decade is limited. This mi^hl derive from 
the fact thjt social studies educaton and teachen 
of sovial itudicJ, not boinp; "at horn*"* |n this area, 
arc not awate of its potrntial and. therefore, of the 
need to utilize that potential effectively. Perhaps the 
oecd is acknowledged, but the rMponsibilily is left 
to profrtsionals in evaluation. 

D. Allen (1059) found the lack of sophistication 
Jn evaluation among social studies teachers to be 
disturbing. They did not like evaluation and wished 
that need for it would disappear. If placing concern 
lof evahialion before objectives is ''putting the cart 
before the horse," some of the research dfivclopmcnts 
discussed in ihe section on objectives may in essence 
be basic research in the area of evaluation. That the 
need to use- more sophisticated evaluation procedures 
is great li^\s been pointed o«t by Massialas ( 1961 ). 
whose work has been referred to in the previous 
discussion of sources of content in world history. 
Some techniques, such as programming and simu- 
latk>n» build in their own itnique procedures. Con- 
crete iugj;cstions nre to be found in the article of 
Berg (19&5), who spclis out the role of evaluation 
in social studies eduuDtion and provides specific 
reconunendalions for iu achievement. 

Nfany instruments have been specially designed 
by researchcn to conduct investigations into other 
areas of social studies education, and thrtc have 
been described above under the appropriate headings, 
Three tests developed to meet particular needs are 
those by B. Allen (1&65). in the area of belief in 
American values; Figcrt (1966). on dogmatism or 
open-and closed-miiK^edness of children in grrxdes 4 
through 6; and Gall (1966), for determining progress 
of elementary school children in decision-making 
ability. Oliver and Shaver (1962) Have reported on 
n)eans for more effective evaluation of student state- 
ments made in oral discussion. Goolsby (1963) 



sounds A warning note on utilization of subtest scores 
in elementary school social studies cvaluatidu vvIkjh 
objectives h.ive not been discretely stated or sulR- 
cicntly sophisticated instnuncnts have not been 
emplo^-ed. 

TEACHER EDUCATION. Several studies, such 
as that of Hansen (1964) on secondary schco? cur- 
riculum (grades 7-11), have indicated that social 
studies teachen are not well prepare', Hatt (I960), 
in analyzing factors related to high und low achieve* 
mvrnt among high school seniors iu understanding 
basic sociul concepts, found that teachers in high, 
ranking schools had had major undergra<luate prep- 
aration in social sludief, whereas teachers in lovyr. 
ranking schools had their major undergraduate 
prepar -Aton in fields other than social studies, Further, 
anwng teachen in high-ranking schools, qu:\litie» of 
teaching effectiveness and methodology were con- 
sistently rated more important by students than w^n 
personality characteristics. 

Black (1963) did research among 400 secondary 
social studies teachen in grades 7 through 12 in 
Florida, Georgia, and South Carolina to determine 
the fcluionship between uncKvgradurtte content 
preparation and teaching assignments during the 
first and fifth years. Black found that most had an 
undergraduate content specially of IS or nioie 
semester hours In one subject, usually history, ^vith 
some collateral work in one to three of the other 
social sciences. This was tlie pattern preferred by 
college nd visors. When tearhine assignmmts were 
anal)-7ed, it was found thai neither initial nor later 
responsibilities related to the area of concentration 
selcclod dtiring undcrgrnduale work. Most frcqueutly 
taught social studies couises were history^ geoj^raphy, 
and civics, in that order, initially at the junior high 
level and later mo\ ing "up" to the senior his;h. 
Although teachen had only one or two social studies 
subjects to leach each year, over a five-year period 
they had taught in two to five social science content 
areas. Principals preferred social studios teachers 
with content preparation in all five of the baste social 
sciences, phii a 15-l8-semosler-hour depth in on«. 
Indications were that their desires for content 
preparation coaesponded more with what teachers 
actually taught. These findings are interesting in 
light of how closely they correlate with the "Guide- 
lines for the PrcpaMtton of SociAl Studies Teachen"* 
issued by the National Council for the Social Studies 
(1967), which advocates an undergraduate content 
major in secondary soci;)l st\idies education involving 
broad preparation in anthropology, economics, 
geography^ history, political science, psychology, and 
socioioiT)', with depth study m one of thosv disciplines. 
The \CSS also endorsed j graduate program com- 
bining further content and professional education 
study. Elcmcntar)- t:achers ."ihould have completed a 
program cxjnsistent with the same philosophy^ and 
social studies educaton shv^ald be proficient in both 
the subject matter and Ic.iching molhtxJs of social 
studies. In a study concurring with the later rccom* 
mendaliOR, Searles ( 19€o), pointed out that, in 
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comparison with 1952, in 1955 42 percent rather 
than 27 percent of iJie social studies educators were 
teacliing social science contoot courses in combination 
^ith education classes. 

The above research points up needs related to 
content preparation. Litlic sipiificant research is 
•vailahle on programf for pre- and in-service educa- 
tion desired for <md actually producing more 
effective social studies teachers. Kirk (1964), 
cxperunenting with the use of the Minnesota S^tem 
of Interaction Anilj-sis, found that emplo\ing this 
•yitera significantly modified the amount of discourse 
by tt'jdciit teachers and resulted in increased pupil 
discussion participation in intermediate- grades social 
ttudies classes. Various systems of classifying and 
•oalyiing classroom behavior that are continually 
being tested in subjects on all levels hold promise for 
•oclal studies education. In the area of new media in 
teacher ed\ication, Chabc (1002) found that osberva- 
tlon by closed -circuit telrvision in elementary school 
social Mudies methods courses proved almost as effec- 
tive as guided observation in actual classrooms. Fur- 
ther exjvrimentation with recorded experiences of 
ttudcnt and in-service social studies teuchevs may 
reveal the potential of using more sophistii ated and 
objective analpis, reexamination, reflection, and criti- 
cism based on a conceptual framework of teaching. 
Some progress in this research area has been reported, 
but i»t »pc{ ifically in social st'jdies education. 

One ovLTdrching concluiiou is warranted: if im- 
prox-emcnts are to he made in social studies ednciUion 
which relate more effective teaching to dcv(-Iopments 
emerging on both the content and methods fronts, 
broad research- based and field- tested programs of 
teacher education need to be conducted and reported 
nationally. Kesearch will continue to improve if writ- 
ings such as lliat of Price (19G4). proposing in de- 
tail needed research in social studies ed\ication, are 
heeded. Then the results of research as indicated in 
this arUcle and in Metcalf (1963), McPhie (190-1), 
MflssiaUi and Smith (1965), and othcn must be 
thoroughly studied, applied in teacher education pro- 
grams, and implemented in grades K through 14. 

/. R, Skretting 

/. E. Sundten 

Florida State Vnivcrstty 
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REVIEW OF RESEARCH 
IN SOCIAL STUDIES: 1968 

by WILUAM D, JOHNSON, ROLAND F. PAYETTE, mnd C BENJAMIN COX 



PAST EDITIONS of Social Education'i annual rc< 
view of research have been organiied according to 
s format established by Crow and Badger (37) in the 
i960 edition of the Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
itarch. Education rubrics, such as "curriculum, in* 
itruction, measurement, and evaluation/' were used 
by Gross and Badger. 

The organization of this year's review differs in 
that it employs rubrics from the cognate fields as well 
u the familiar e<lucation headings. As in the past an 
abstract of (he study is placed under the rubric 
judged most appropriate. About 35 percent of the 
studies have their primary listing under a subject dis< 
dpHne. Since many studies deal with an education 
question witJiin a dkscipliiie, many studies were given 
secondary listings. Thus, readers with subject orien- 
tations can as rcaoily determine what is relevant to 
their interests as can tliose with specialized interests 
in education. 

The organization of this review also differs in the 
sub-categories it employs. Not only have the j 18 stud- 
ies dealt with been categorized on the basis of four 
major headings, but they have also been sub-catego- 
rized, w'henever possible, according to rubrics called 
antecedents, transact ions/ and outcomes. Stake (99), 
among the earliest to conceptualize the elements of 
instruction and evaluation as antecedents, transac- 
tions, and outcomes, described the nature of these 
conceptions. According to Stake, "an antecedent is 
any condition existing prior 10 i^^Lchin^ and learning 
which may relate to outcomes. Transactions are the 
countless encounters of students with teacher, stu- 
dent with student, author with reader, parent with 
counselor— the succession of engagements which com- 
prise the process of education. Outcomes are the 
consequences of educating— immediate and long" 
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range, cogniuVe and conative, personal and comxnu* 
niiy-wide/' 

More recently, Payette and Cox (81) have applied 
Stake's conceptions to evaluation in the social stud- 
ies. They conclude that Stake's formulations assist in 
the identification of numerous new variables for re- 
search in social studies education and that perceptions 
of and sensitivities 10 relationships among variables 
are enhanced. It is hoped that the use of ante- 
cedents, transactions, and outcomes in the internal 
organization of this review has assisted the reviewers 
to see additional relationships among the work of in* 
dependent investigators in the %och\ studies. 

As noted in past reviews, Dissertation Abstracts re- 
mains the greatest single source of social studies re- 
search. In the present review 74 percent of the 
studicf were found in the 14 months of Abstracts sur- 
veyed. The balance of the sttidies were found in ten 
different journals, e.g.. Social Education and Journal 
of Educational Research, wliich published from one 
to five studies. A number of recent mimeographed 
papers are also included in this review. 

In all, 121 studies are listed. Of the isi, three arc 
references dealing with past rc\iews or organizational 
considerations leaving ii5 studies of primary inter- 
est. These studies were authored or coauthored by 
124 separate investigators. Of the total number of in- 
vcstigators, four-Hicks (45, 44), Ros*nshine {88, 89). 
Ryan (90, 91), and Sheridan (94, 31)— are represented 
by two works, and one group of three investigators— 
^^assialas, Sweeney, and Freitag (67, 68)— also have 
two studies. 

Six of the investigators represented in this year's 
review were also included in last year's edition. They 
are C. B. Cox, O. L. Davis, Jr., B. G. Massialas, J. E. 
Pottcrfield, R. H. Ratcliffe, and F. L. Ryan. In view 
of the large number of studies and dissertations deal- 
ing with social studies or employing social studies pu> 
pils as subjects, it seems surprising that so few inves- 
tigators mainuin susuined efforu in the field. 
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SUBJECT AREA STUDIES 



The content of a significant number of research 
studies is best identified with a single subject area in 
tlie field of social studies. Most often this content 
parallels concerns of the parent social science tlisci- 
plines and history. This parallelism would appear to 
refl the resurgence of interest in the separate disci- 
plines via several of the curriculum projects, tlic pop- 
ularity of the idea of structure, and the apparent in- 
crease o( discipline related courses in the high school 
curriculum. 

For the purpose of review, wc have imposed an ad- 
ditional framework in our treatment of these subject 
area studies. As described above, we have attempted 
to judge whether the nature and conclusions of the 
studies refer most precisely to antecedents, transac- 
tions, or outcomes of the educational process. That 
these categories are not exclusive is recof^ized as one 
of tlieir characteristics. In part, the classification of 
an educational element as an antecedent, transaction, 
or outcome depends on the frame of reference that 
the judger chooses to use. An outcome from one 
point of view could be an antecedent from another. 
Also some studies resist exclusive classification be- 
cause they treat more than one of these categories, re- 
ferring, for example, to a method of instruction 
(transaction) and to students" scores on a posttest 
(outcome). In such cases we have trietl to judge what 
is the most important aspect of the study as the basis 
for our categorization. 

ANTHROPOLOGY AND ARCHAEOLOGY 

Transactions, Tw^o studies are classified as transac- 
tional in nature since the main intent in each was to 
test the effectiveness of instructional methodology. 
Hardy (59) found that participation in an archaeo- 
logical dig as a final experience of a three unit sixth- 
grade instructional sequence significantly improved 
final test scores. A teacher-made test designed to mea- 
sure knowledge of concepts, generalizations, and 
principles was used as the criterion. All studenti re- 
ceived similar instruction, except for the dig. Non-ex- 
perimental students were conventionally taught the 
same information discovered by the experimental 
students during the dig. The results were interpreted 
to lend general support to the effectiveness of discov- 
ery methods, with the qualification that the discovery 
method be employed within the framework of a dis- 
cipline. 



Thomas (lo.j) tested a nun:''er of hyijothescs sur- 
rounding the comparison of programed and tradi- 
tional instruction in anthropology at the fiftii-gratic 
level. The study made use of content and materials 
produced by the Anthropology Curricuhun Project 
at the University of Georgia. Etjuivalcnt experimen- 
tal and coiurol groitps were formc<l fiom a popula- 
tion of 320 pupils from \.\ fiftli gradcs. The groups 
were given parallel instruction for nine days on ar- 
chaeological mcthotls. The experimental treatment 
used programed materials for four <lays. The posttest 
results revealed only an expected difference for race, 
since the reading level of Negro and wljile subjects 
was significantly different. The programed instruc- 
tion required only half tlie time of the traditional in- 
struction, however, and produced a less homogeneous 
scoring pattern. 

Outcomes, One study in anthropology treated 
most thoroughly the reriults of an instructional pro- 
gram. While contrastcti transaciions are referred to, 
tiic major analysis was of outcome tiata. Potterfield 
(86) administered a unit tievelopeit by the Antliropol- 
ogy Curricidum Project at the University of Georgia 
10 three classes each of fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade 
pupils. One class at each level served as a control 
group and received no instruction in anthropology. 
One experimental class at each le\el was taught the 
unit by a teaciier with anthropological preparation, 
the other experhnental class was taught tlie unit by a 
teacher without anthropological training. From an 
elaborate analysis of the data, the investigator con- 
cluded that there were no significant differences in 
pupil ability to learn the anthropological unit over 
sex, socioeconomic class, or grade level, although 
higher grades tended to out-perform lower grades. 
Also, teacher preparation in anthropology was not 
significantly reflected in pupil achievement scores. 

ECONOMICS 

Antecedents. Three studies examined antecedent 
conditions in the educational setting that would af- 
fect instruction in economics. Two of these surveyed 
curriculum situations and one viewed teacher input- 
Moore (75) concluded from a survey of Texas teach- 
ers of high school economics that greater stress 
should be placed on the "basic principles and institu- 
tions of the American free enterprise system." He 
based his conclusions on the findings that the "vast 
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maicriiy" of teachers were ill prepared to teach eco- 
noruics, thai separate economics courses were offered 
by only half of the high schools of Texas, and that 
fewer than ten |>crccni, of the pupils in tlicsc schools 
were enrolled in eronomics. Moore applauded the in- 
clusion of economic concepts in fused social studies 
courses and recommended the continuation and sys- 
^rmatjc upgrading of the practice. He also pleaded 
for a separate required economics course and a senior 
elective cour^ in economics. 

Brown (u) identified basic economic concepts and 
determined by questionnaire the exteiu to which 
these concepts ucre taught in the public elementary 
schools of Louisiana* She ronclutlcd that economic 
etUication was to some extent approved and lauglit 
by elementary teachers in I.oui^^ana and tJiat schools 
participating in the Dcx'elopmental Economic Educa- 
tion Program of the Joint Council on F.conomic Etlu- 
cation provided a more extensive teaching of eco- 
nomic concepts. 

Scleaed Economic Education Workshop partici- 
pants at AVesi \'irginia University did not become 
more aware of economic inulerNtandings as a result 
of the workshop experience/ acroriling to a stuily by 
Pankcy (80). Pankcy uuichcil 91 clemcniarv tearhcr 
participants with non-participants on the bases of 
5ex, teaching, grailc level, experience, and college de- 
grees. Both groups wnc given the Inventory of Eco- 
nomic Understanding. Tlie participant group did 
not score significantly hij^her tlian the non-partici- 
pant group on any area of the inventory. 

Transactions. Three !>indics examined transac- 
tional experiences designed 10 teach economic con- 
tent. Tiemann (103) compared the effectiveness of 
two sets of video- recorded imivtrsity economics lec- 
tures under two condiiions of specificity of an- 
nounced instruciional goals. Effectiveness was as- 
sessed in terms of siuileni achievement on content ex- 
aminations. The taped lectures differed in that one 
set was refined tlnougli conventional, intuitive 
means, while the other was refined through progra- 
matic procedures, i.e.» rcpeateil trials were inaile with 
a reference poptdation until b})ecific behavioral ob- 
jectives were manifested. The two condiiions of ob- 
jectives were general and behavioral. Immediate 
posttest student ))erfonnanre favored the materials 
develojxrd programmatically. labile delayc<l posttest 
results favored spei iiu ily ol iriNrru< tional objit iivrs. 
Apparently, experienie witli the cailier lot nicd the 
learneis to the utility of spciific ohjeriivo. The re- 
sults were inltiprcicil to sugj^c^t that ihe exjicnditure 
of time and money on progiaiimiatic revision is^pies. 



tionable when behavioral objectives arc provided 
and their use taught. 

Hunt (50) compared the effectivehess of teaching 
selected economic concepts through formal course 
work with informal exposure to these concepts in ev- 
eryday living. Employing the Test of Economic Uth 
dcrstandingy he found that high school seniors ex- 
posed to the economic concepts in a formal classroom 
situation acquire a significantly greater understand- 
ing of economics than do similar students who do 
not formally study the concc])ts. He also found that 
both school achievement and intelligence seem to be 
reflected in the learning of economics. 

Clark (i.j) taught economic information concurrent- 
ly with tvpeuriiing skill to 467 ninih-gracle students. 
The experimental treatment substituted economics 
passages for the regular textual typing material used 
by the conirol classes. At the end of the nine-week 
experiment there were no differences between the 
groups as to typing speed or accuracy; but significant 
differences in economic information favoring the ex- 
perimental group were found. 

Outcomes. The emphasis of two studies in eco- 
nomics was on the analysis of outcome data. In the 
first of these the ability of first-gr3<le pupils to learn 
sophisticated economic concepts and the effectiveness 
of differential economics instruction were examinetl 
by Spears ((jS). Four intact first-grade classes were 
identified as recii>icnts for 17 weeks of either the reg- 
ular social stiKlies program, a modification of the 
program incorporating objectives and resources in 
economits. a ])iloi program produced by the Joint 
Council on Economic Educaiion entitled "Develop- 
mental Economic Education Program/* or a program 
tieveloped by Scnesh, entitled Our Working World, 

IQ scores and pretest stores on an economics 
acliievement test designed for this study ^vere used as 
the covaiiants. A\*ilcoxon's Matched-Pairs Signed- 
Ranks Test was used to determine tlie significance of 
differences in performance on items identified at the 
knowledge and application levels of cognition. Spears 
concluded that first-grade pupils can learn .sophisti- 
cated economic concepts, since all three experimental 
sections performed significantly better than at the 
chance improvement level on posttest knowledge 
items prepared for his study. Control .students did 
not improve their knowledge performance and none 
of the four groups showed significant gains on the 
pONtte^t ap]>lication items. .Speais also concluded on 
the bxxsi's of !iignilicantl\ poorer improvement scores 
by subjects from low socioeconomii: levels that the 
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learning style of these pupils places them at a disad- 
vaiitagc in the school curriculum. 

Larkins (58) also investigated whether first-grade 
children can learn the basic concepts in Our Work- 
ing World, Four Primary Economics Tests for Grade 
One Avcje developed to assess student learning. Lap 
kins found that both high and low ability first grade 
children can learn sonic of the content of Our Work- 
itrg World and that there were no major concepts 
vhich were not learned by some first-grade children. 
He also found that special training or experience 
does not seem to be necessary for teachers to ade- 
quately instruct first-grade children in these eco- 
nomic materials. 

By applying analysis of variance to test data of 
1,369 high school seniors, Smith (96) determined that 
sex, grade-point average, IQ, socioeconomic back- 
ground, agc» curriculum major, and courses taken are 
all significantly related to economic understanding. 
Data on economic understanding were derived from 
the Test of Economrc Understanding; a personal 
data sheet provided information on personal factors; 
and curricular data ucrc obtained from the schools. 
In Smith's findings boys were superior to girls; and 
high achievers were significant Iv superior to low 
achievers. Also, higher IQ scores were sij^nificanily re- 
lated to higher test scores. Students from families 
classified as p^ofcs^ional and managerial were supe- 
rior to students whose families were chissified as 
skilled and semi skilled; and younger students were 
significantly superior to older colleagues. College pre- 
paratory seniors were significantly superior to seniors 
completing business, vocational, and general educa- 
tion curriculums, though no significant differences 
obtained among the last three groups. Finally, a 
course in economics made a sii^nificant difTcrcncc in 
economic understanding. Smith concluded, however, 
on die basis of criteria associated wiili the test, that 
these seniors were not qualified for effective eco- 
nomic citizensliip. As a total group they knew less 
than 50 percent of the economics held essential for 
that behavior. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Antecedents. Fourteen studies were devoted to ge- 
ography topics. These studies divided fairly evenly 
among topics related to antecedent conditions, trans- 
actions, and outcomes. The first group emphasizes 
antecedents. These antecedents refer to teacher prep- 
aration in geography, conceptual dcvclopmcju of pu- 
pils, and students' prior knowledge of geographic in- 
formation. 



Crocnhoff (36) surs'eyed ed^^cation and geography 
departments in institutions in the United States 
which prepare social studies teachers for high school 
certification. His purpose was to determine how pres- 
ent teacher education programs are providing for the 
increased number of separate courses in geography 
being taught at the senior high school level. One-fifth 
of the responding institutions provide for certifica- 
tion in geography, and two-thirds of the institutions 
which offer a social studies major require at least one 
course in geography as part of that major. Groenhoff 
hypothesized that in order to meet new demands for 
high school courses in geography, more instituuons 
will begin to provide for certification in geography, 
and more institutions will require some geography as 
part of a social studies major. 

Geography education in the intermediate grades 
in the tri stnie region of Iowa. Minnesota^ and South 
Dakota was investigated by X'ehkamp (109). He ques- 
tioned 137 teachers and 31 administrators on various 
aspects of elementary geography education. In gen- 
eral, he found the teachers ill-prepared to teach what 
tliey felt was an important subject. Little evidence 
was found t!iat teachers understood geography objec- 
tives. Although textbooks arc relied on heavily, pro- 
jection media and current events papers are widely 
used. Few field trips are associated witli geography. 
Velikamp concluded that fctieral funds have made a 
significant contribution to geography teaching. 

Towlcr and Nelson (107) studied the development 
of spaiinl concepts in elementary school children. 
Contrary to the belief held by many educators that 
first-hand experiences with maps should be provided 
for students as early as possible, they concluded that 
most children do not <levelop a concept of scale be- 
fore the jiges of ten or eleven. 

Sheridan (91) also investigated conceptual ability 
in young children by assessing what beginning first- 
grade children can tell about certain concepts of 
physical geography. He utilized oral and picture tests 
for measuring each child's awareness of these con- 
cepts. On the basis of these test data, he concluded 
that the children in his sample had a partial aware- 
ness of most of the concepts, but that for a number 
of concepts the cliildren had a tendency to focus at- 
tention upon the striking features and to ignore 
other features which differentiate concepts from one 
another. Finally, he concluded that the sources of 
awareness for the concepts varied among children, al- 
though the most frequently stated source of aware- 
ness was direct contact. 

Under the aegis of Project Africa, a project com* 
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missioned co design mitructional tnatrnah and tech- 
niquts for use in improving instruction about sub- 
Sahara Africa, Hicks and Beyer (44) identified 
knowledge and impressions of Africa held by Ameri- 
can lecondary school iiudcnts prior to formal study 
of Africa. The results of a lixty-itcm tnutttplc-clioicc 
Instrument, "Africa South of the Sahara/* suggests that 
beginning seventh-grade students have a very limited 
and superficial knowleitge of sub-Sahara Africa. They 
know most about economic development, physical ge- 
ography, and the history of the region i>ertaiiiing to 
European pcnciration. Students beginning the 
Iwelfih-grade know more than studena in the sev* 
cnth'grade, but even their knowledge is limited. 

High (45) classified thoie political concepts in- 
cluded in world geography textbooks designed for 
use at the sixth-grade level and anaiy/ed the avail- 
able books to determine the extent to which the con- 
cepts were presented. She reported that all the texts 
included political concepts concerning freedoms, 
tights, and international cooperation and that the 
majority of the books sliowed the system of democ- 
racy to be desirable and the system of commimism to 
be basically undesirable. 

Transactions. A second groiip of geographic stud- 
ies refers particularly to transactional experiences in 
classrooms as the important independent variable. 
While in each case antecedent conditions, e.g., IQ. 
are taken to be factors in the study and certain out- 
comes, e.g., test results, serve as criteria of eflcct, the 
emphasis appears to be on the identification and de- 
scription o[ a treatment given to students as a special 
transactional experience, 

Ryan (90) investigated the effect of test anxiety 
and advanced organisers on the achievement of in* 
icrmediate pupils studying tlie geography of Japan. 
In this case knowledge of California's geography was 
used as a source of advanced organ i/ers. An acJiieve- 
mcni criterion was used along with Sarason's Test 
Anxiety Scnie for ChUdrcn. Instruction consisted of 
five programed texts administered with the appropri- 
ate advanced organixcr. Advanced organizers were 
found to positively and significantly affect achieve- 
ment scores. Reported anxiety levels were not asso- 
ciated with achievement, but were positively asso- 
ciated with time required to complete the lessons. 

Belgum (8) concluded that lower to middle socio- 
economic sixth'grndc pupils could be tauglu "skills 
of identifying and interpreting physical and cultural 
landscape featmes" repres^ntcil by j^eograpliic photo- 
graphs. Two treatments were used: instruction. 



which consisted of ten 45-minute lessons, and non-in- 
uruction. Intelligence, but not scx» was found to be 
significanUy related to succeu in photo-interpreia- 
tions. 

Davis (to) found no support for the hypothesis 
that illustrative maps facilitate learning of geo- 
graphic text material. In the first of two studies, the 
presence of an illustrative map did benefit die high- 
est diird of the subject population by IQ. In the sec- 
ond study intelligence was held constant through co- 
variance techniques and no significant differences 
were found. Davis compared his findings with those 
of other investigators and found general agreement 
except for bar graphs. 

In a beginning university geography class Fluiu 
(27) sought to determine the effects of ^all maps, 
desk atlasc:$« and slide projected maps on student 
achievenjent. A rotation group experimental design 
was used to allow each class section to experience 
each of the techniques. Tests were administered at 
the conclusion of each of two units of work included 
in the study to determine achievement under each 
approach. Fluitt found no statistical difference in stu- 
dent achievement rclate^i to the techniques. Mechan- 
ical and visual difficulties made the slide projections 
of marginal value. Student questionnaire responses 
indirated that students preferred desk adascs to wall 
maps as instructional aids. 

Outcomes. The focus of four studies was on the 
outcomes of instruction. The outcome measures in 
these cases were test scores. 

With the rationale that modem kindergarten pro- 
grams require greater cognitive emphasis, Poriugaly 
(85) developed an instructional program to teach the 
topic. The Earth as a Globe, to sri disadvantaged 
kindergarten pupils. The program featured certain 
key concepts such as earth-sun relationships and sea- 
sonal characteristics. Contrasts of pre* post-scor^ on 
an instrument prepared by the investigator were used 
to demonstrate the effectiveness of the program. The 
investigator concluded that the pupils were develop- 
ing a basic understanding of the topic and that in- 
creased stress on conceptual goals was possible for 
kindergarten pupils. 

Feldman (25) conducted a sophisticated pilot study 
to test the hypothesis that a "fixed sequence of con- 
cept and skill acquisition is requisite to representa- 
tion of space in the drawing of a proper geographic 
map." Forty. six intermediate middle-class summer 
school pupils weve asked to draw a map of the school 
grounds. A sequential test of map-reading skills was 
administered. Pupil performance on the two instni* 
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mcncs was highly correlated, but not highly corre- 
lated with IQ. An analysis of pupil errors in the se- 
quenced lest revealed tliai pupils who failed early 
items (ailed on later items. Pupils who pasxrd early 
items could pass, or not pass, later items. Tlic rela- 
tionship was regular leading the investigator to ac- 
cept the basic hypothesis of the study, i.e., an ordered 
set of skills is requisite to map drawing. 

Zimmer (120) constructed a diagnostic lesi com- 
prised of hypothetical maps and i jo multiple choice 
items covering such specific map skills as using sym- 
bols, rending directions, measuring distance, and 
using latitude. In this study in which ihc instrument 
was used with 1,167 fifth-. Mxth-, and seventh-grade 
pupils, Zimmer found that major errors arc contin- 
uous through the three grades* thouj^h significani im- 
provemeni does occur across the grades, especially be- 
tween grades five and six. 

Gaskell and Sheridan (31) reported on the Mulli- 
giade Planning-Teaching Team Project at the labo- 
ratory school of Central Washington State College, A 
unit on map skills was taught to students by ihc in- 
ter mediate giadcs team. Data derived from the ad- 
ministration of diagnostic measures indicated that 
most students developed ;;iealer \mderstantitng an<l 
could use maps more effectively at the cm! of the 
unit. 

CIVICS 

Two studies were reported in civics and govern- 
ment. One of these dealt with teacher preparation, 
an antecedent condition to instruccion. The other re- 
ferred principally to pvogramcd instruction, a type of 
transaction. 

The academic preparation of teachers of ninth- 
grade civics in a group of selected schooh in 
Colorado was examined by Ilickeiibottoin (.{2). She 
analyzed the content of the most commonly used text- 
books in the course 10 determine the type of prcpara- 
lion that would be nion ivlcxaui. TriinMi ipts of ilic 
civics teachers were ex;iniinec! for this preparation, 
largely political science, cionomics. ami oilier social 
sciences. Hickcnboitoni found thai iS percent of the 
assigned teachers had no preparation in political sci- 
ence, and another percent had less than the mini- 
mum standard of 7.5 hours. Scant preparation in 
other social sciences a\-3s found. Th.e concentration of 
preparation was in history. One-tliird of the civics 
teachers were certified in ar<*as other than Nocial stud- 
ies and .J. I [KTcent were a No tcaiihing in iion-bf>riaI 
studies areas. In Hickenboitoin's sample, small 
?ichools tended to have fewer criterion infractions 
than larger schools^ 



Tali (102) used the litiear constructed response 
unit. How a Bill Becomes a Law^ published by Ginn 
and Company, to test the feasibility of using prt> \ 
gramcd instruction in social studies. In the study, 227 
seventh-grade students were pretested on the content 
of the program and theti instructed to pursue the * 
programed unit on their own. Posttcst results indi- i 
caied acceptable achievement for all students, though 
the more intelligent students recorded higher gains. 
Time required for the unit was not a factor in the 
amount of achievement. The programed material 
was most successful with average or better students. \ 

HISTORY 

Antecedents. The major concern of four studies in 
cedent conditions in the form of curriculum and con- 1 
tent problems surrounding concepts, ideas, and 
structures. In the first of these, in the area of world 
history, Petersen (83) concluded that "explicit criteria, 
ratlier than iiadition" shoiilil govern the selection of 
content of woild history cotlr^c5. Pursuant of these 
criteri.'t she preparcil a Checklist of Key Concepts with 
subiH\isions inchuling "J\is(orical and cultural, geth , 
gr.iphical. social, economic, polititul, intellectual, re- ■ 
lij^ious, and esihetic concepts.' Pelcr.sen concluded 
that selectcil portions of the course should be studied 
in gieater depth atul lliat the Ijislorical method 
should receive greater emphasis. Revi!>cd teacher 
preparation ami in-service and Institute programs 
were called for to prepare teachers to teach the new 
world history curricula. She found no agreement 
among world history teachers where in the social 
studies sequence the course should be ia\ighi and 
concluded that it will probably remain a sophomore 
offering. 

Meinhard (70) developed a structure for leaching 
American history based on important synoptic ideas. 
The objective of a course built on this framework 
would be to gain an understa tiding of son\e .f j major 
and 183 minor synoptic ideas. Meinhard 's synoptic 
ideas are sintciurcd under one main course idea and 
seven unit ideas. Reading, rcflcciive lliinking, and 
teaching are emphasized in his course and lesson out- 
line. 

W'endel (n^) theoretically devised a procedure for 
structurally examining a discipline and translating 
diat structure into teacliing strategies that directly 
involve studems in cxpcrieucing and "discovering" 
the structure, in this Mutly hr ;<pplied the scheme to 
the particular hisU)ii<al interpretation of Colling- 
wood. Stmlcnts learn to replicate the syntactical 
structure of history by imagiuaiivcly reconstructing 
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the thoughts of men that led them to purposive acts 
in the past. They learn vo inquire as Collinjj^'ood* 
like historians. AVcndcI suggests the scheme can be 
applied to other inierpretations and rther social dis- 
ciplines. 

Civiknilitary conflias arc ihc focus of a study by 
KeeJy (79). In an effort to reorient the itudy of mili- 
tary history jn the United States, Necly developed 
the history of conHicis over the (Icvclopnient and re- 
ifrcment of major weapons. Social studies lessons and 
materials are siiggCitcd, surrounding tlic actual effec- 
tiveness of Weapons vis a vis opinions of civilians and 
the military. 

Smith (97) researched the socioeconomic, psycho- 
logical, and educational status of the Negro Ameri- 
can, surveyed American history Looks to determine 
the extent of omibsion of Negro related contcntr and 
designed 12 depth studies of topics tliat significantly 
included tlie role of the Negro. The depth studies 
constitute a proposed program for the elementary 
school that includes content from each branch of the 
social sciences. 

Two studies focused on the preparation, know]- 
edge, and attitude of the teacher as important anre- 
ccdcm conditions of instruction. Hicks (43) found 
knowledge of Enf:li>h history, ns measured by an 
especially prepared inarument, unrelated to the total 
number of credits in history for a population of 3G 
social studies teachers. The recency and number of 
years spent in leaciiijig world history were found to 
be significantly related to criterion tei«t performance. 
The resuhs were inteipretcil as castinc; tloubt on the 
assimipt ion that teacher subject competence is a 
function of formal course work and as supporting 
the general value placed on teacln'ng experience. 

John (32) found significant di [Terences in emphasis 
placed on certain aspects of instruction among high 
school teachers of history, college history teachers, 
national social studies specialists, and college teach- 
ers of education. Using survey and interview tech- 
niques, the investigator found the differences greatest 
in the areas of object i\cs, content organization, meth- 
ods, materials, and evaluation. Of the four groups, 
high school history teachers were found to be mosc 
like college history teachers. The investigator con- 
cluded that high scliool in'story tcaciiers tend to em- 
phasize traditional practices and are not greatlv in- 
fluenced by current research or innovation in social 
studies education. 

One study in the area of history examined ante- 
eedent features, described some transacdons. and 
identified some outcomes in teaching history to slow 



learners. Wilson (115) aiicmplcd to determine ihc 
major problems in introducing a special program for 
slow learners in American histor\'. Aspects of the 
study included a comparison of motivational features 
in the special materials with those in regular mate- 
rials, the identification of special provisions for indi- 
vidual differences* the determination of objectives 
comparable to those in the regular program, the ob- 
servation of the use of the new materials, and the ' 
evaluation of the achievement of the users of die 
materials. Wilson's findings suggest that special mate- ^ 
rials do not increase achievement, thougli slight read- 
ing improvement resulted from the use of some - 
materials. Social studies skills, information, and vo- v . 
cabulary were relatively unaffected and behavior ' 
problems were not eliminated by the use of special 
materials and procedures. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Antecedents. The major concern of four studies in 
sociologv- was in identifying relevant antecedents to 
teaching sociolog)- in the schools. Antecedents identi- 
fied include curriculum content, academic prepara- 
tion of teachers, pupil and teacher interest, and 
structuring frameworks. 

Wood (117) had elementary school teaclicrs, curric- 
ulum specialists, and sociologists rate the importance 
of iS^ sociological understandings. He found that el- 
ementary scliool teachers and currictdmn specialists 
demonstrated considcTable agreement as to the socio- 
logical understandings they believed sliould be in- 
cluded in the social studies curriciduni. .Additionally, 
he found considerable agreement among sociologists 
as to which sociological understandings are basic to a 
fundamental know ledge of sociology. 

Henng (.ji) tested the popular iiypothesis that th^ 
content preparation of teachers is positively related 
to pupil achievement. He analyzed evaluative daija 
produced by a national field test of curriculum mate- * ' 
rials produced by Sociological Resources for SociU'^.C^^^ 
Studies (SRSS). Categorical information regarding ac- A^t^** • 
ademic preparation in sociology* was compared >viih V 
pupils* criterion test scores. When pupil ability w^s \ > 
held constant, no differences attributable to differ- ■ 
ences in teacher preparation in. sociology were found. " 
Tlicse results were found to be consistent with the 
findings of other investigators. 

Grahlfs (34) studied the relationship between 
pupil interest and test performance for is instruf:- • 
tional units produced by SRSS. The dau were gath- 
ered as part of a nationwide pilot test of SRSS mate- 
rials. In general. Grahlfs found a positive relation- 
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ship bet^vce^ pupil intcrcsl nnd learning, especially 
for (he iiigh ability pupils. Some evidence uas found 
lo support a sjntulauoii that tenthev interest in a 
topic iiuy critically alTect pupil pcrfoiinance. 

Schlcchty (92) investigated (he nature of irfiec- 
tivcly oriented teacljing when viewed ^vitUin tlie 
fr.imewoik of niodcni sociolofjy. He believes diat 
5o.:iC newer social studies theories reflect false socio- 
logical assumptions. Schlcchty suggests that the struc- 
ture of society comprises a better organizational s^s- 
tem for social studies than the structure of the disci- 
pline. 

SPECIAL TOPICS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 

Lundy (65) and Ratcliffc and Lec (87) performed 
research toward tlie inclusion of legal inlorinnlion in 
the social stuilics curriculum. Lundy formulated a ra- 
tionak for the systematic study of \:\\s' ns a part of so- 
cial studies from a "rational inspection of the litera- 
ture of the lau* and the social studies," Me points out 
that ilie law is 3 prominent characteristic of our cul- 
ture which affects our iuierjiersonal and j^rouj) rela- 
tions and ortlcrs our use of human am! natural re- 
sources. 

RatdifFc and Lee dejicribcd a joint venture of the 
Chicago lioard of Education and ihe Chicago Har As- 
sociation in curricidum building and teacher educa- 
tion, The venture ^^as developed in recognition of 
the importance of legal knoulcilj^c to general etluca- 
tion and the futtHty of assembly program^ fcntui ing 



talks by lawyers. The federally fmanced project was 
begun in the summer of 1906 and has pro<Uiced 
pupil and teacher' materials. An evaluation of the 
program is in ])rogress. 

Two studies esamined teaching about communism 
in high schools. Hainsworth (38) questioned the state 
departments of educatit»n, a sampling of textbook au- 
thors, and a sampling of non-profit oigLUU/ation ex- 
ecutives on their opinions on icacliing about commu- 
nism. He found that communion is niost often a 
topic in the iwelfdi grade, the level also j^referred by 
these groups. Half of the teachers arc not qualified to 
deal >viili the topic, however; and the textbooks do 
not meet educational objectives. Nfost of these re- 
spondents felt iliai the topic sliould be considered as 
a part of regular Iiibtory and government instruction 
rather tlian as a special unit. They also felt that 
countries posing die grcate:it threat to the Uni^cti 
States bitould receive the greatest emphasis in the 
study of communism. 

From ideas found in the literature on teaching 
cotnmutubin. Lomis prepared a <jucMio)Tn:!irc by 
which he hoped to determine similarities in pro- 
grams for instruction about connnuni^ni in 800 high 
scliooli in Texas. Among 251 schools having such 
programs, he found tliat in tlic larger schools the in- 
struciors lind enrolled in graduate courses in social 
suulies; and extT]>t foi' large .schools, few schools had 
prepared rc>outte units about tonununism. Parents 
and stiidcnis in smaller schools were indifi;crcnt to 
.such programs. 



PREPARING FOR INSTRUCTION 



Approximately .|o percent of the research in social 
studies instruction is concerned with the analysis of 
conditions that exist prior to instruction. Applying 
Stake's categories, ihej>e conditions may be viewc<l as 
antecedent conditions existing prior to cducatiotial 
transactions w-hich may, in turn, relate to outcomes. 
In this section of the re\iew. preparing for instruc- 
tion will refer ' uch secmingly-diNparate aspects as 
the value orientation of social studies textbooks, pro- 
visions for low achievers in secondary schools social 
studies courses, and relationships between rcHcciive 
teaching methods and selected aspects of the teacher's 
personality. However, these seemingly dissimilar as- 
pects of the educational situation will be grouped ac- 
cording to the features they have in common, and 
consequently similarities rather than dissimilarities 
will be stressed. 



In this section aspects of picpiiring for instruction 
will be grouped as initructioHid niatei ial, organiza- 
tion of staff and students for instruction, or organiza- 
tion of content for instruction. Of the .i3 studies con- 
cerned with piepaj ijig for instruction, over one-half 
deal \NitJi the organization of content for instrttctiom 
and less than one-third deal with ihstriuiional mate- 
rial or organization of stntl and students for i.o.-lrUc- 
tion. 

INSTRUCTIONAL >fATERIAL 

During tg68 four studies utilized textbooks as 9 
source of data for drawing conclusions about facets 
of instructional materials. Johnson (3^^) analyzed ib(^ 
content of die five leading American history texts at 
the fifth- and eighth-grades in comparison with thic 
list of 89 social science concepts identified in an ear- 
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licr study as important to the undemanding of the 
locxa] Kicnce disciplines. Tlie appearance of each 
term Was coded according to the extent of treatment 
given it. Of 42..I38 usages of the temjs in the ten 
books, only 1,000 usages were at ilie level of defini- 
tion, illustration, or explanation. Sixty of the 89 
terms were omitted or virtually ignored in the fifth- 
grade books; 4.{ terms were so avoided in the eighth- 
gi*.de texts. Johnson concluded that the ideas social 
scientists hold as important are not treated ade- 
quately in the ten Arr'*»-ican history textbooks. 

Zimmerman (i2i) polletl a sample of 200 school 
districts inMinnesoM to determine tlie six n^isi used 
series of fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade sociai studies 
text books. These 18 books were then analyzed foi* 
their content about famous persons of the present 
and past. Zimmerman's anaKsis revealed consitler- 
abJe bias in tJic content accotded to famous j>crsons. 
Women merited only two percent of all sentences re- 
ferring to people. Ninety-five percent of the 700 per- 
sons identified were >vhite. Persons most mtntioned 
were explorers and men in politics and goveinmcni. 
Educational and religious personality traits and 
values were generally not si rested. Persons li\ing in 
the latter half of cither the eic;hicenth or nineteenth 
centuries leccived tiiC most aiicniiun: little aLlcntion 
was given to twcntieth-rcntiu y persons. 

Yielding (119) examined \ations etlitions of seven 
American history texts uiili/cd d.iring the period 
1938-1966 to determine the treatment given "govern- 
ment involvement in the ctonomy.* A number of 
specifics such as changing attitudes toward llerbeii 
Hoover and the Tennessee \'alley Autliority were 
noted. In recent texts, tlic New Deal is treated as an 
extension of earlier history. The investij^ator con- 
cluded that the majority of the textbooks examined 
failed to include recent historical insij'Ius regarding 
government invohement in the economy. 

Dhand (24) employed quantitative content analysis 
techniques to determine the value orientation of 
eight representative scvcnili- and eighth-grade social 
studies textbooks prescribed for public schools of Sas- 
katchewan from 1905 to lij^j' L'lilizing Lasswell's 
value framework and a percentage method to deter- 
mine relative attention to particular value categories, 
Dhand detennined that the \alues of wealtli and 
power hav?! consiblcnily enjoyed the picciom.inant at- 
tention in th'jse texts over the 6o-}eyr period, while 
the values of affection, skill, rectituile, and wc]l-i)cing 
have been largely neglected. None of the texts 
showed a balanced, orientation of textual material 
with regard to all eight of f-asswcll's social r.lues. 



The author concluded that a balanced orientation to * 
these values is, therefore, a responsibility of the 
teacher. 

In summary, each of th- four studies concerned 
with particular aspects of social studies textbooks re- 
sulted in conclusions critical 0^ textbooks for the way 
they performed certain tasks, i.e., treatment of social 
science concepts judged as important, reading con- 
tent devoted to famous persons, treatment given to 
government involvement in the economy, and a bal- 
anced treatment of personal-social as well as achieve- 
ment-oriented values. 

Three studies were concerned with the selection of 
textbooks or reading materials for different purposes. 

W'illelt (ii.j) reported a five-j)hase method of se- 
lecting textual materials for schooi adoption. The 
method included the screening of available materials 
on the basis of curriculum alignment and other crite- 
ria. Experimental use of co: /eth\g materials in clasy 
rooms yichied statistical daca on puj)il improvement. 
The teacher-users provided an adtliiional input and 
a textbook committee provided a final evaluation. 
The four types of evaluative data were analyzed by a 
central ofhce staff committee in order to reach an 
adf>|)iion ^lecision. 

As a major product of his levicw of if 5 required ot 
recommended state h»story textbooks in the eleven 
ex-confederate states, liailey (6) devised an evaluation 
grid by means of which the biases of any textbook 
ran be tU lonstratctl. In his examination of the treat- 
ment of the Reconstruciion Era it\ state hii-iory text- 
books. Bailey identified four distinct interj)retations 
and matched tli.:'..i with various topics drawn from 
the text under examin;ition. A completed grid does 
not yield a judgment of "good or "bad" for a text, 
but it is a useful recording device that facilitates in- 
terpretations and judgments about a ^ext. 

Allbaugh (2) investigated relationsh'ps among the 
Dale-Chall A Formula for Pre did 171 g Readability, 
fact burden, and reading comprehension in selcctod 
social studies matcri«ds. The author -concluded that 
the use of a reading formtda to <\e '*minc the ease of 
comprehension of social siud'es materials seems to be 
valid. However, she ccrrcludctl that the use of fact 
burden, as concei\cd by Dolch, scen>s to ha\e limita- 
tions for determining the ease of comprehension of 
social studies maicriaj. 

Although the three studies concerned with the se- 
lection of iristructional materials in the social studies 
seem to yield no unifying concliLion, they do suggest 
a growing concern that objective pvoceJures provide 
the basis for decisions in so 'ial studies educuJon. 
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Lowe (64) and Carp (13) were concerned with 
other factors that influence the tone and substance of 
insfnictional materials in the social studies. Lowe 
compared five ajrrent events periodicals prepared for 
sccondar)' stud^:nts with five adult news periodicals. 
Comparisons were mad? regarding objectivity, liick 
of dogmatism, and conser/atxve-libcral bias.' Judg- 
ments were made by a panel of higli school and col- 
lege teachers using a scheme prepared by the investi- 
gator. The classroom materiuls were not found to be 
different with respect to objectivity, conservatism, or 
dogmatism. 

Carp surveyed 360 social studies teachers in Iowa 
concerning their perception of censorship pressures 
affecting their tcachini^. Political censorship, usually 
from well organized conservative and patriotic 
groups, was perceived primarily by teachers in large, 
urban schools. Teachers in rural settings perceived 
only sporadic and negligible pressures, usually from 
unorganized and lou-financed religious groups. 
Rural teachers, however, practiced self-censorship re- 
flecting a sensitive reading of the limits set by their 
communities. 

Lowe and Carp found what similar studies have al- 
ready established, that bias enters into the instruc- 
tional process through the persons involved or 
througli the materials i)io<hiced or selected. 

Six studies dealt with instructional materials orga 
nizcd as programetl insiructional units, French (aS) 
compared instructional outcomes using programed 
units and a lecture nietliod. In each of the two meth- 
ods the materials consisicti of Chinese and Japanese 
culture concepts. The writer found t!».ai knowledge 
gain was significantly hii^hcr using the programed 
self'instruction n :thod. He also found. that attitude 
change was significantly higher when both pro- 
gramed self-instructiou and a lecture method were 
employed. Finally, efficiency, in terms of instruction 
time, was determlnctl to be much higher for the pro- 
gramed self-instruction groups than the lecture 
groups. 

Stitt (loj) demonstrated that sixth-grade pupils 
can learn to recognize warranted inductive and de- 
ducsive inferences. A self instructional program of 
ten 50-minute lessons was designed to provide in- 
struction in warranted inferences. Utilizing pre- post- 
test data, Stilt found highly significant differences fa« 
voring the experimental group. He concluded that 
sixth-grade pupils can engage in inferential diinking 
at different cognitive levels and at various levels of 
task-difficulty. 

Ryan (gi) compared the effectiveness of involving 



a teacher or teacher aide in a programed instruc- 
tional sequence in terms of fourth-grade pupil 
achievement scores. The programed material dealt 
witJi the geography of Japai.. When working with 
pupils, the teacher or teacher aide was instructed to 
read the question as printed, not to explain answers, 
and not to give cues. Significant posi treaiment re- 
sults were found for both treatments involving teach- 
ers when compared to the control, no instruction 
group. The teacher, but not the teacher aide, 
achieved significant results over the program alone 
treatment. The experimental treatments involving 
teachers were especially beneficial for below-the me- 
dian readers. 

Tiemann (105) employed programatic techniques 
to refine a set of video tape recordings of a freshman 
economics course. When he -compared student 
achievement, immediate posltcst student perfor- 
mance favored the materials developed programmati- 
cally, while delayed posttest results favored specificity 
of instructional objectives. The results were inter- 
preted to suggest that the expenditure of time and 
money on programmatic materials re\'ision is ques- 
tionable when behavioral objcctiN'es are provided 
and their use taught. 

Tali {102) tested the feasibility of using programed 
instruction in social studies. Posttest results indicated' 
acceptable achievement for all students, although the 
programed material. was most successful with average 
or better students. 

Pierleoni.(84) reported that there were no differ- 
ences found in high school students' political atti- 
tudes, general critical thinking ability, or degree of 
open or closed mindctlness, as a result of the presen- 
tation of a j)rogranicd unit on .American political 
philosophy. Item analyses of the three scales em- 
ployed indicate d that clusters of items in each of the 
three scales discriminated positively. Picrleoni con- 
cluded that the positively discriminating items 
tended to be closely related to the content of the pro- 
gramed imit. 

The six studies dealing with programed instruc- 
tional units each indicated that students can learn so- 
cial stmiies content by programed instruction. The 
studies also reveal important interactions among pro- 
gramed instruction aspects and other educational 
variables. 

ORGANIZING STAFF AND STUDENTS 
FOR INSTRUCTION 

Seven studies in the realm of ])reparation for in- 
struction are primarily concerned with factors that 
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arc predominantly personal-social or human. These 
factors range from i^ie outcomes of socioeconomic 
factors to the effects of particular teacher and student 
groupings for instruction. 

Two studies investigated procedures and conse- 
quences related to teaiw teaching in the -social stud- 
ies. Cotirell (17) examined team teachin^^ in social 
studies in 118 selected North Central Association 
high schools. He found that moit social studies team 
teaching plans were instigateil by the tcaclicrs them- 
selves to lake better advantage of teacher bkiUs, im- 
prove cooperation and instruction, and provide more 
preparation time. NEosi schedules included two large 
groups, two small groups, nnd one independent study 
period per week.. Cottrcl! concluded that the main 
emphasis was most often on teacher and administra- 
tive benefits* Students too often were given inactive 
roles in large groups, weje denied real iliscussion op- 
portunities in small groups, and were allowed lim- 
ited chance to develop iiulcpcndent projects. In a 
study that involved compariNOUs of pupils taught by 
team teacliing and in self-contained classrooms, 
Brandt (10) found significant diflerences favoring the 
ieH<ontaincd format. 

Two studies investigated the effects of class si?e on 
learning in the social stu<.iics. Kelly (53) devised a 
split class am! combine<l class arrangement under the 
leadership of a master teacher responsible for instruc- 
tion in social studies and si:iencc, Frur fifth-grade 
rcx>ins containing 129 j)U[>ils wl;c divided into eiglil 
split classes of i() pupils each. Two combined classes 
of four split classes each wcje taught social studies 
and science by the master leacher who was also re- 
sponsible for coordinating the work in all sections. 
The achievement of thcscr puj)ils was compared to 
229 pupils ^vIjo comprised the regidar program con- 
trol gioup. No significant diflerences obtained on a 
variety of comparisons between the two groups. Most 
of the stutlents and all the stafiF liked the coordinated 
program. Classroom instructors appreciated the coop- 
erative planning and teaching activities and believed 
they were able to give more individual help to stu- 
dents. 

Levin (61) attempted to ascertain the eflects of 
class size in college cinsses of history ^ind economics 
on retention, grades, absence, dropout, and attitude. 
Subjects tvere regular enrollecs in evenir.g courses of- 
fered by the University College of Rutgers. Large 
classes enrolled 80-120 students: small classes con- 
tained 25-35 students. Using gain scores Levin found 
no differences in retention, test scores, grades, ab- 
sences» or dropouts attributable to class si^te. He 



found that small classes promoted significantly better 
self-concept and better attitudes toward the courses 
and instructors. 

The two studies indicated that changes in class size 
seem to have little or no eilect on academic learning. 
However, changes in class size seem to affect the atti- 
tudes of persons toward factors in the instructional 
situation. 

One investigator studied the effects of independent 
study on students and found them to be little differ- 
ent from the effects of conventional instructional 
methcxis in the social studies. 

Alexander (1) found no significant differences in 
fmal achievement, study skills, and personality test 
scores for two gioups of 20 eighih graue itudents who 
were instructed by conventional or independent 
study technic]v\cs. The criteri:* were several common 
published tests. The residrs were interpreted as sup- 
porting independent study icclmiques on the basis 
that they were as eftective as conventional meiliods. 

One investigator studied cd\icational provisions 
for low achievers in the social studies. Uphoff (108) 
questioned principals and teachers of selected high 
schools to determine the provisions being made for 
low achievers in senior high school social stuches. 
Most of the schools practiced tliree-I. . el grouping in 
required social studies courses, with one level being 
adapted to low achie\ers. Few schools had special 
classes in their elective offerings, however. Low- 
achiever sections were characterized by reduced vocab- 
ulary, pacet content, class size, and achievement ex- 
j)ectations. Reading tievelopment and student inter- 
ests were usually eutphasizcd. 

A relate<l in\estigation assessed the social studies 
achievement of students from low income families. 
Da\ies (19) fountl that ninth-grade students in Kan* 
sas CJty Public Schools from low* income families 
scored :.Ignificantly lower on a standardized soci.il 
studies acliievement test than st vdents from high in- 
come families. Low income students who went botJi 
to low income area elementary and junior high 
schools scored considerably lower on the test than 
those low income students who were able to continue 
tiieir schooling at an economically diversified junior 
high school. Formal course work in specific test re- 
lated subject matter did not necessarily result in 
higher scores for economically low or diversified 
gioups. 

In brief, it cati be seen from the preceding studies 
concerned witli the organization of staff and students 
for instruction that socioeconomic variables exert 
more profound influences on student achievement 
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than do ihc manipulation of classroora variables. 
Stated difTcrently, it seems to be more difficult to in* 
ftuencc school learning significantly than it is to or- 
ganize persons (or instruction in new ways. 

ORGANIZING CONTENT FOR 
INSTRUCTION 

Twenty-six studies were concerned with different 
wayx uf organizing content for instruction. The great 
maioriiy of these studies were primarily interested in 
conc:?piual or analytic approaches to learning in the 
social studies. Two studies dealt with students' social 
Kicnce interests. 

Green {35) investigated the social science interests 
of cl ildrcn in grades one through six. The determi- 
nation of interests was structured by collecting ques- 
tions elementary school children asked in informal 
situations. A professional committee caregorizcd the 
questions under six areas. The areas were political 
science, anthropology, geography, economics, history, 
and sociology. Significant differences were fo\md bc- 
tueen the expressed interests of primary and in- 
termediate students. Primar)* students preferred po- 
h'tica! science, while intermediate students preferred 
sociology questions. There were also significant 
differences between the expressed interests of boys 
and girls. Girls preferred sociology; boys preferred 
geography. 

Grahlfs (3.^) found a positive relationship between 
pupil interest and learning and some evidence that 
teacher interest in a topic may critically affect pupil 
criterion test performance. 

Although it is diflicult to draw conclusions about 
students' social science interests on the basis of the 
two studies* there is some suggestion of a relationship 
between student interest ami Icatiiing in tfie social 
studies. Further, one researcher states that there may 
be a relationship beuveen teacher interest in a topic 
and student learning about that topic. 

A number of stutlies ivere concerned with either 
the learning cf specific social studies concepts or the 
use of concepts to structure learning segments or ac- 
tivities. In JjvT identification of significant concepts 
for the understanding of Alaska, DeBoer (21) sug- 
gests that she has developed a useful method of deter- 
mining what should be taught about a country or 
state. From authoritative sources in the social sci- 
ences, health, education, welfare^ and the arts, De- 
Boer gleaned 1C5 important concepts ba^jic to an un- 
derstanding of Alaska. Through panel validation 
and numerical rating b/ an expert jury» she was able 
to rank individual concepts and groups of concepts 



according to their contribution to that understand* 
ing. In this study concepts from anthropology, geog- 
raphy, and economics were judged most important 
and those from the arts least important, 

Muggc (76) assessed first- graders' concepts in Uic 
disciplines of geography, political science^ and eco- 
nomics as ^veli as their concepts about time in rela- 
tion to understanding history. The results reported 
provided evidence that first-grade children had con- 
siderable difficulty with many of the concepts they 
were asked about— concepts on time as well as con- 
cepts from die disciplines of geography, political sci- 
ence, and economics. Tliese problems seemed to 5tem 
from the children's inability to do the kinds of think- 
ing demanded in typical questions from the social 
sriences. 

Sheridan (o.j) concluded that tlie children in his 
sample had a partial awareness of many geographic 
concepts. For a number of concepts, the children had 
a tendency to focus attention upon the striking fea- 
tures and to ignore other features which dilTereniiate 
concepts from one another, Towler and Nelson (107) 
concluded that most children do not develop a con- 
cept of scale before the ages of ten or eleven. 

ft should be noted that the three studies con- 
cerned with eiilter the geographical or cultural con- 
cepts presented to elementary school children indi- 
cate that these students experienced some difficulty 
in understanding tlie concepts. 

Munt {30) found that liigh school seniors who arc 
exposed to economic concepts in a formal classroom 
situation acuuirc a significantly greater understand- 
ing of economics than do similar students who do 
not fcnnaily study the concepts. 

David (18) iiivestrgated characteristics of teaching- 
ieartiing situations dial generate and develop chil- 
dren's ability 10 generalize. He reported that the 
teacliinglearnirig situation whicli provided for the 
improvement of skills in problem solving also fos- 
tered significant growth in chiJdrcn*s ability to gener- 
alize. IJe found also lliat active participation in the 
teaching-learning situation by stuiicnts appeared to 
contribute to growth in generalizing ability but that 
textbook centered situations did not. 

Himkins (49) studied literature advocating educa- 
tion for international understanding that had been 
produced in the United Slates since iQ jG. He uncov- 
wd t/irce main referents for the term "international 
understanding." These are: attitudes of friendliness 
toward other peoples, knowledge of other cultures, 
and strategical wisdom. He concluded that a recon- 
structed position is needed 50 that the educational 
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•aiviiics prescribed arc more dirccily related to the 
goal of peace. The new view would c.^iphasize under- 
standing the processes by which human associations 
evolve into Human communities with common inier- 

The three studies dealing with conditions under 
which students learn concepts, the ability to general* 
izc, and social goals suggest that an active participant 
role which stresses processes sceras to be more pro- 
ductive for student learning. 

ihree studies were concerned with the selection 
and a :)plicaiion of social science generalizations to an 
expanding conception of communities. In each case 
the generalisations were utilized as a structure for 
studying basic human activities. 

As one of the 21 researchers developing Phases I 
and I! of the Stnnford University curriculum project, 
LaMarche (r,0) selected 84 gcncralizntions from the 
ten categories of basic activities developed in Pliarc 1 
of the project. He then applied these to the under- 
standing of the National Connnunity, one of 11 ex- 
panding communities serving as the ioci of Phase II 
studies. The 8^ generalizations, judged to be crucial 
to the undersianch'jig of the United States as a na- 
tional community, are struciiire<l.in this study as ele- 
mentary school social studies content. In a similar 
manner, Miller (73) selected and applied to the At- 
lantic community and Del Rosso (22) to the Stale 
community significant generalizations generated in 
Phase !. As in each of the other Phase II studies, 
these generalizations were structured as social stuilies 
content for elementary schools. 

The next studies described, although concerned 
witli conceptual ap[>roachos to learning in the social 
studies, seem to yield results that are so specific as to 
make correlation with other fmdings forced. 

Biles (9) irainetl four teachers to analyze and code 
a sample of 1,200 activities that had been prepared 
by teachers to develop cognitive processes and skills 
in elementary pupils. The 1,200 activities were an in- 
tegral part of a new social studies program built on a 
modified list of the 18 generalizations of the Califor- 
nia State Central Committee foi the Social Studies. 
Biles* analysis was coded for such cognitive processes 
as memory, deriving meaning, convergence, diver- 
gence, and evaluation. The analysis showed that the 
activities did not clearly reveal related processes or 
skills, did not provide for development at each grade 
level, and did not })rovide for increased iiigher cogni- 
tive processes at higher grade levels. 

Taylor (103) was motivated to investigate student 
responses to social myths and faiiacies about court- 



ship, marriage, family, crime, delinquency, pvolitks, 
and economics. Taylor gave his Myth and Fallacy 
Test to high school sophomores and seniors. He 
fmmd that grade f>lacomcnt sipiificanilv affected stu- 
dent m]H»a>r4 10 ivwial ai>thi dad lalU^Sv*. AIk^ 
comparison of mean test scores of these sophomores 
and seniors with a ^oup of behavioral scientists pro- 
duced significant differences between means. 

Picrleoni (84) found that exposure to a unit on 
American political philosophy had little effect on 
high school students' political attitudes, general criti- 
cal thinking ability, or degree of open or closed 
mindedncss. 

A number of investigators worked with conceptual 
approaches to the social studies, Neely (79) reori- 
ented the study of military history around the devel- 
opment and retirement of major weapons; Petersen 
(83) developed a structure of cultural, geographic, 
and other concepts; and Meinhard (70) developed a 
structure for teaching American, history based on im- 
portant synoptic ideas. Johnson (fjj) endorsed an ap- 
proach for structuring ideas around social science 
concepts and Buckley (12) tested two approaches to 
teach 20 generalizations-set diagrams and list tabula- 
tions. He concluded that the two a[)proaches did not 
produce significantly different results in learning fac- 
tual relationships by sixth-grade pupils. 

Tiiree writers investigated aspects of structured ap- 
pronches to social studies curricula. 

Gormick (33) found experimental support in a so- 
cial studies context for Bruner's contention that 
structured curricuhnn approaches facilitate transfer 
of learning. The c\irriculum for an experimental 
group was built on five concepts drawn from each of 
six social science disciplines. A control group re- 
ceived conventional instruction. Two criteria were 
used, the Stanford Achievement Test—Social Studies 
and a specially prepared transfer test. Final cvalua- 
. tions revealed no significant differences for achieve- 
ment, but very significant differences favoring the ex- 
perimental group with the transfer task. 

Weiidel (iJ2) theoretically devised a procedure for 
structurally examining a discipline and translating 
that structure into teaching strategies that direcdy 
involve students in experiencing and discovering the 
structure. Schiechty (92) suggests that the structure of 
society comprises a better organizational system for 
social studies than the structure of tlie discipline. 

Although only one of che three studies treating 
structured approaches to social studies curricula ac- 
tually produced data in support of structure, all 
three authors spoke favorably of the approach. Two 
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of the ihrcc rcicarchcrs were more concerned with 
the nature of a particular structure than with testing 
the educational feasibility of that structure. 

REFLECTIVE AND PROBLEM SOLVING 
APPROACHES 

Three studies were inicrc>tccl in the cflcct of fac- 
tors that teachers bring to the bituatiou ^hen leach- 
ing problem solving. 

"McColhim {69) secured dogmatism scoiri. Educa- 
tion Set Scale scores, and scores in various areas mea* 
Hired by the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
for prospective social studies tcacliers. He concluded 
that the hi<;h means acliieved by all three student 
popidations on the Dos^frifitism Scale indicnted that 
they would encounter many problems in rlic use of 
the reflective meihcHl in teaching the social studies. 
^^cCollurn also conchulcd that tlic tuo groups ivith a 
factual set uould find ic difficult to lest hypotheses, 
conceptualize, generalize, and (fevelop h\poihcses. 
He believed that high education set scores achieved 
by ih^third group of students indicated some poten- 
lialfor success in using the reflective nicthotl. Fi- 
y-iTally, he found no overall preiliciors of success \viih 
4 the reflective method on the basis of scores derived 
from the Edwards Person nl Preference Schedule, 

Kardatzke (35) exnmincd the effect of cuUural-in- 
ititucional and teacher inllucnces on existing prac- 
tices in leaching the social studies* He concludctl 
tliac cuJtural-instituiionnI ;ind teacher characteristics 
had relatively little cfTcct on most teacher practices* 
However, he found that teachers uho had been 
teaching less than five years or who scored below the 
mean on Rokeacli's Dos^matism Scale demonstrated a 
tendency to take a niore modcraic position oii con- 
troversial issues than teachers witli fi\c or more years 
experience or teachers who scored above the mean on 
the Dogjnatism Scale. Additionally, he foiind that 
teachers who took an extreme position on controver- 
sial issues tended to be more willing to introduce 
such issues into class discussions. 



From a survey of Michigan teachers, Massialas, 
Sweeney, and Frcitag (68) found grounds to question 
the popular contention that teachers arc afraid of 
discussing controversial issues. They found dial most 
teachers express a willingness to discuss most contro- 
versial issues. Wlien topics are limited, pupil matur- 
ity, pertinency of topic, or personal reasons are given 
more often than administrative and community dis- 
approval. Social siutlies teachers expressed more will- 
ingness 10 deal wiil\ controversial issues than did 
biology or English teachers. Male and older, experi- 
enced teachers were also more willing to deal ^^'tlh 
controversial issues. Of the teachers surveyed, social 
studies teachers spent the most time with controver- 
sial issues, but 87 percent of the teachers reported 
spending less than 25 percent of class time dealing 
wid\ controversial issues. 

Findings from two of the three studies indicate a 
possible relationship between reflective teaching st)lc 
and dogmatism. High scores on dogmatism seem to 
be rein ted to strong or immoderate reactions to is- 
sues. The findings also indicate that less than one- 
fourth of available class time is typically devoted to 
the treatment of controversial issues. 

One study denlt niih tendencies that high school 
students bring to the i!istruci\onal situation relative 
to principles of dcnjocracy. AVinn (iiG) liypoihebized 
that students would indicate agreement with impor- 
tant general principles of democracy hut would be 
imahle to ap])ly ihe'>e principles consistently to cases, 
Winn constructed antl administered an instrument 
on uhich students coukl record agreement or dis- 
agreement with general principles and could judge 
their application in cases. Students showed wide 
agreement witli such freedoms as speech, religion, 
and press, and such rights as imbinscd trials, when 
stated as generalities but dropped sharply in their 
abihty to apply the principles to cases. Winn sug- 
gested that civic training in social studies fails to 
leach the functional meaning of political ideas. 



CONDUCT OF INSTRUCTION 



Studies perceived to be primarily concerned with 
the conduct of instruction were clustered untler three 
sub-classifications: teaching for comprehension, 
teaching Cor higher cognitive outcomes, and teaching 
for aflectivc outcomes. Studies classified under other 
rubrics are noted to the degree diey relate to the con* 
cems of instruction. 



TEACHING FOR COAf PREHENSION 

Three groups of steadies were found ;o relate to 
teaching for comprehension. The first group seeks to 
establish teacher behavior correlates of pupil success 
in learning. The second group of studies deals with 
concurrent education or attempts to adiieve two sets 
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of goals simultaneously. The last group contains two 
unrelated studies. One deals with the utility of be- 
haviorally stated objectives; the second u iih the rela- 
uonship between verbal associations and pupil un- 
derstanding of social science concepts. 

The first group of studies itcnls ^vitll teacher corre- 
lates of pupil achievement. These studies jiave in 
common a learner performance criterion. In terms of 
the performance criterion, successful anvl unsuccess- 
ful teachers are identified and stiulied, usually from 
video-taped recordings. Thus, s[)cciric behaviors arc 
identified that characterize the two categories o[ 
teachers. 

Hillcr, Fisher, and Kaess (jG) taped a number of 
experienced social studies teachers w ho taught one or 
two prescribed lessons. Ench it^son uas viclco-t:»peil 
and pupils were given a sian(i:iidi/etl content cxaini 
nation imniciH.uely following cncli Ictimc. Type- 
scripts were prepared for eacli ksson and aniily/ed by 
a computer in terms of fixe n j>riori factois: vcihni 
fluency, opttiuat information ai^iount. knowledge of 
structure cues, interest, and vni;ueness. For the first 
lesson, vagueness and vet bal /hieiicy nrcoinacd for 53 
jKrcent of the total variance. Two ad\luioi^al factors 
proved significnnt in the secniKi los^on; infoinintion 
and interest :ic(0unicd for Go j>c;xcnt of ilic variance, 

Rosenj»hinc (88) compared picscntincx, or lecture 
behavior, of fnc efTcciive and five less elfcctivc soci.il 
studies teachers. EITcctivcness tlcfincd in tcinis of 
pupil achievement. In all, fom (atri;nrics of behavior 
ivcre examined: linguistic. in>iriictiotial set. presenta- 
tion, and nudtivarianc factors. Nine taicgories of lin- 
guistic charactei isiics verc examined, e.g., word 
length, total nuniber of xvords and length and struc- 
ture of independent claii?ies. Some support was found 
for the conclusion that eirctiive presenters used 
words with fewer syllables, longer independent 
clauses, and more preposjiionnl phrases. Siicccssfid 
teachers also used more ivonls seen as relating to the 
topic question. Tuo classes of instructional set were 
sturlied: structuring set and focusing or arousing set. 
N'o differences in pupil acliievc:neiu were attribut- 
able to instruct icnal set. Nine presentation cntegories 
were used including: number of examples. org:iniza- 
tion of topic, use of enuniernrion, and breaks in 
$lKech. Two categories proved to significantly differ- 
entiate bel^\•eL•n ihc two teacher gtou[>s: tlicv ^vcic 
rule and example ])ntteMi and leather moxcment and 
gestures. Five categories uerc studied under luultivar- 
i.mt factor^. Of these, one. fre{|uency of cx[)lainin«3' 
links, was clearK significant. 

Rosenshine (S9) also analwcd three studies and 



concluded that conventional methods for assessing 
difficulty or readability were not adequate. Using 
learner achievement as a criterion, passages found 
comparable by con\ entional measures were found to 
differ significantly. Detailed analysis produced five 
promising variables: vagueness, ex[)laining links, ex- 
amples, rule and example patterns, ard irrelevancy. 

Whitmill (113) anahzed the statistical relationship 
of student achievement on convergent and di\ergent 
types of questions to a plethora of student and 
teacher variables. The investigator found that stu- 
dent IQ was the most important factor affecting 
achievement on both convergent and divergent ques- 
tions. He also found that students have more success 
on convergent questions if their teachers tend tq de- 
vote more time to lectming and recitation. Students 
have more success on divergent questions if ilu'ir 
teachers feci that the greatest impact on learning 
comes from student interaction and interaction be- 
t^vecn students and teachers. 

In a study already <U'iailed, Buckley {12) found no 
significnni diflercnces bet^vcen sixth-grade pupils 
taught factual material as lists or as sets. A trend fa- 
voring ihe Ubc of sets was found. Programed texts 
were usctl to present the lessons. 

In the second gioup of studies relating to teadiing 
for con^ prehension, two studies, already discus>cd, in- 
volvctl the idea of concurrent learning. Clark (1^) 
demonstrated that economics luiderstandings could 
be learned from the copy used during lypcwTiting 
j)ractice. Nfitrphy (77) demonstrateil tlie feasibility of 
teaching inquiry, or critical thinking, as a part of ad- 
vanced audio-lii\gual foreign language instruction. In 
each of these studies, Mve investigator sougiit 10 teach 
an importan'. but secondary, cognitive goal as a 
consequence of a prc])ared practice program. Perhaps 
other opportimities for concurrent education exist in 
school programs. 

In the thiid category of studies involving teaching 
for comprehension, one study was found which deni- 
onstraietl the utility of behavioral obj^ictives in en- 
coiu'aging content comprehension and one was found 
dealing with verbal associations. Tiemann's 003) 
work has already been presented in detail. The poi:it 
to be noted here is tliat once tlic university students 
realized tlie relationship between the beha^iorally 
stated objectives ami examination success, their test 
performance exceeded that of stuilents who Nvcre sup- 
|x>5cdly better taught. Gardner and John>on (29) 
studied seventh-grade students using materials pre- 
pared by the Project Social Studies Curriculum De- 
velopment Center at the University of Minnesota. 
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The authors attempted to describe the way in which 
language habits, as indexed by verbal associations, 
arc related to-thc representation of social science sub- 
ject matter. The data in this study suggest ih^K an as- 
sociative model may be useful in describing some of 
the capabilities which students have with respect to 
social science concepts. TJic language habits of chil- 
dren studying social science concepts changed during 
he cc irsc oE the study in a direction which was aj>- 
propriate to the subject-matter model employed, 

TEACHING FOR HIGHER COGNITIVE 
OUTCOMES 

Not surprisingly, a number of studies dealt with 
teaching for higher cognitive outcomes. These will 
be presented in the faniihar three part— antecedents, 
transactions, and outcomes—formnt. In this case, 
however, no studies were judged to deal primarily 
with outcomes. 

Antecedents, Two studies nere judged to deal pri- 
marily with antecedent conditions for achieving 
higher cognitive outcomes. Tise first is a conceptual 
study that deals with teacher explaining bcliavior, 
and the second with questions planned by teachers 
for class discussions and examinations. 

W'ehlagc (til) hypothesized that the teacher of h"s- 
tory's selection of objectives and 5ul)jcct matter is t 
lated to his undcrstaruiing of alternative views of ex- 
planation. Two categories of explanation were dis- 
cussed—scientific and ordinary— with cacli category 
having several identified sub types. Scientific explana- 
tions involved a princijilc and consitlcred specific 
events in terms of die principle. Ordinary explana- 
tions often depcml on a recounting of antecedent 
e\ents or an examination of the motives of the j)rin- 
cipals. A teacher should select a mode of explana^ion 
consistent with his goals for a given segment of in- 
struction. 

Tinsley (io6) investigated tiie cognitive level of 
questions planned for use in discussions and exami- 
nations by a population of O7 cigtuh- and eleventh- 
grade social studies student teachers. The student 
teachers were given a specific topic and asked to plan 
a discussion or test for either an eighth- or eleventh* 
grade class. He found that elcN enth-grade teachers 
planned more questions to guide discussion than for 
examination, and that for boili eight)i- and eleventh- 
grade teachers, memory and evaluative questions 
were most popular. 

Transactions. A number of ingenious techniques 
were used by the following in\'eitigators to achieve 
higher cognitive outcomes. 



Millet t (7^) experimentally compared the effective* 
ness of four teacher training procedures designed to 
increase social studies pupils* translation behavior. 
Translation behavior was defined as "pupil state- 
ments about the meanings of written words.'* Teach- 
crs were trained in one of fotir treatments: (a) un- 
structured discussions (b) oral instruction (c) demon- 
stration fTid (d; oral instruction plus demonstration. 
In terms of observed pupil behavior* oral instruction 
and demonstration were equally effective. Unsin^c- 
tured discussion wms significantly less effective, and 
the combined treatment was significantly more effec* 

tivc. 

Ryan (90) investigated the clTcct of test anxiety 
and advanced organizers on the achievement of 88 
fourth-grade California pupils studying the geogra* 
phy of Japan. Advanced organizers are constructs fa- 
miliar to ilic pupils T\"hich have some utility in ac- 
quiring new learnings. In this case, established 
knowledge of California's geography was used as a 
source of advanced organizers. Four experimental 
treatments were used: initial and daily presentation 
of advanced organi/crs. initial presentation of ad- 
vancetl organizers, daily presentation of advanced or- 
ganizers, and no use of advanced organizers. Achieve- 
ment was assessed through the use of a multiple* 
choice examination covering specific facts, generaliza- 
tions, antl appHcation of learnings regarding the ge- 
ography of Japan. Sara son's Test Anxiety Scale for 
Cliildren was used to assess levels of anxiety. Insiruc* 
lion consisted of five programmed tests administered 
on succeeding days along with the appropriate exper- 
imental treatment. Covariance analysis with reading 
and language skills as the covariants was used in the 
analysis. Tlic investigator found that the use of ad- 
vanced organizers poii lively and fiigiiificantly affected 
achievement scores. Anxiety levels did not affect 
achievement, but high anxiety pupils took longer to 
complete the lessons. There were no significant inter- 
actions between the use of advanced organizers and 
anxiety levels. 

Cooper (16) tried to determine if a series of eight 
lessons over an equal number o£ da)s could establish 
a student set to perform characteristically on a final 
examination. Seven social studies classes were given 
daily reading material on money and banking. Half 
the students in each class were given daily quizzes 
stressing lower order knowledge and half were given 
quizzes judged to measure higher order knowledge 
according to Bloom's Taxonomy of Educational Ob* 
jectives. On the ninth day students were given their 
quiz papers to review for the final examination. On 
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the tenth day the final examination, consisting of 24 
new lower order questions and 2.\ nc\v higher order 
questions, was administered. Neither of Cooper's hy- 
potheses were accepted. Lower and higher order sets 
were not reflected in better pcrfcrmances on related 
parts of the examination and stutienrj having the 
benefit of higher order quiz itenu di<l no better on 
the total examination. Coopor suggested that the dif- 
ficulty of the material, boredom with the replicative 
tacljc\ imfamiliarity with higher order items, a tradi- 
tional set for lower order learning, contamination of 
ircatment groups, and too short a treatment could 
explain the failure of his hypotheses. 

Beleff (7) investigated whether a student's |)Oten' 
lial ideational fluency ability coidd be fostereii 
th ough various ways of organizing materials and the 
use of social studies content. He found that the use 
of brainstorming and questioning methods, the use 
of materials witli greater struct lue. and the use of so- 
cial studies 5ul>ject matter seemed to be effective in 
fostering the development of potential ideational 
fluency. He concluded that a general instructional 
model 10 foster ideational fluency secnis to be j)racti- 
cal. 

Three studies discussed elsewhere included a2>|>ccts 
dealing with leaching for higlicr cognitive outcomes. 
The fu^st is Hardy (59) who found that sixth-grade 
pupils participaiing in an actual arcli.icological dig 
out-performed conventionnUy taught pupils on a 
fmal examinatfon tle^igneil tu nieanne knowledge of 
concepts, generalizations, and principles, Stitt (101) 
used a self-instruct ion progvaiii to icach sixth-graders 
to recognize warranted inductive and deductive 
inferences, Whiimill (113) » ientificd a relationship 
between teachers' use of lecture and recitation or dis- 
cussion techniques and convergent or divergent pupil 
thinking. 

Problem solving is a form of higher cognitive pro- 
cess of particular interest to social studies specialists. 
Four studies dealt w*ith transactional aspects of prob- 
lem sohing in some fashion. 

Merriu (71) found that sixth-grade pupils could 
easily understand controversial social issues presented 
in story form. He developed story versions involving 
sixtli-graders on each of five controversial issues. Care 
Kas taken to present both sides of tlie issues, A midti- 
plc-clioice test was developed to measure pupil com- 
prehension of concepts, opinions, rensoiis and mo- 
tives, rights and duties of individuals and groups, 
and finally, comprehension of analogous situations. 
The materials were tested on fifth*, sixth-, seventh-, 
and nintJvgrade pupils. The investigp'or concluded 



from an analysis of pupil test results that sixth-grade 
pupils could deal with controversial social issues. 

Parts of the studies of David (18) and Murphy (77) 
dealt with transactional aspects of problem solving, 
David found that students' ability to generalize was 
associated witli improvement in problem solving 
skills. Murphy worked with the idea that aitical 
thinking could be taught concurrently with advanced 
audio-lingual instruction. 

Each of the three studies reported positive aspects 
of reflectively oriented teaching. Sixth-grade pupils 
can deal effectively with controversial issues; active 
student participation increases the ability to general- 
ize; and thought questions can stimulate inquiry. 

Outcomes. Four studies were concerne<l with tlie 
effects of a reflective or problem solving approach to 
teaching. In two of the four cases lx)th teacher and 
student behavior was recorded and aiiahzcd. 

Lewis (62) collected observational data from a 
number of fifth-grade social studies teachers. The ob- 
servations were analyzetl by criteria derived bv the 
investigator from Dcvcy's theory of reflective think- 
ing. She found the [>robIcms approach used in all 
classrooms. Problems were initiated by pupils and by 
teachers. Problems tended to arise from subject mat- 
ter considerations and teacher questions tended to 
guide class consideration* Texts and maps were the 
primary sources of information, and liule effort was 
•.pent in evaluating data. Solutions tentled to be 
judgments of teachers and were not teated. Children 
and groups did not consider problems indejxrndently. 
Reflect] ^e processes were not discussed with the pu« 
pils by the teacher. 

Lee (tk)) taught an ungraded group of ^5 pupils 
representing grades seven, eight, and nine by a method 
emphasizing an eight-step operational model of prob- 
lem solving for one semester. A matched control 
group was lauglit by a method emphasizing factual 
information. A number of published tests were used 
to provide pre* and positest data. Lee concluded that 
students can be taught problem solving skills without 
the loss of factual achievement, but that students 
who have not had previous probleni solving in- 
struction will not show gains in these skills widiout 
instruction. Students who have had prior problem 
solving instruction will continue to u5e uhese skills 
without continued instruction. Prior instruction in in- 
quiry skills, continuous practice, and special mate- 
rials are factors in the improvement rate of students 
being taught by an inquiry method. 

^fassialas, Freitag, and Sweeney (67) developed a 
system of categories for analyzing classroom ciiscus- 
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$ion of social issues. From an earlier study a popula- 
tion of 19 teacl>crs who ilcak ^vi^ll social controversy 
was identified. These tc.icliers were taped and type- 
scripts Kere prepared. An analytical system n-as then 
prepared that: (a) incJudcil all verbal transacuons> 
(b) had clear and mutually exclusive categories, (c) 
(ocused on cognitive aspects of cLissroom interaction, 
(d) used discrete intellectual operations as the unit 
coded, and (e) pro\;^ed for position taking. 

On the assinnpiion that beliefs of Amcvicsn stu- 
dents are contradictory in many areas, Anthony and 
Barnard (4) constructed and validated by expert 
judginent the Coniradiciion Inventory, an instru- 
ment consisting of 31 pairs of contradictory state- 
ments. Each pair of statements \vns judged to fit into 
one of Hunt anil Mcicairs six closcil areas. Tlie Jn- 
vcuiory was :idniinistercd to 160 selected ninth- and 
twelfth-grade 5tu<]enis after a satisfactory level of re- 
liability was established. Anthony and Barnard 
found no significant difTercnces in the responses of 
the ninth- and twelfih-griide, students, tlie ayciage 
student contradicting himself 20 times in 51 opportu- 
nities. Tlicy concluded thnt no pjirt of the high 
school curriculunu including thnt designed to teach 
critical thinking. lessens contradictions between 
ninth- and twelftli grnde. 

The four studies concernetl uiih the outcomes of 
leflcctively oriented leachinj: indicate mixed results. 
Although There is some evidence to support ihc view 
that students can be taught problem solving; skills, 
there is also eviilence to support liie conclusion that 
the social studies curriculum has little clFeci on the 
problem solving skills of students, As o>'idenccd by 
iliese several studies, researclicrs are continuing their 
interest in dassioom problem 5oIving behavior. 

TEACHING FOR AFEECTIVE OUTCOMES 

A number of stutlics dealt with nffectjve consider- 
ations. These ha\ e been grouped under the sub-clas- 
sifications of antecedents, transactions, and outcomes. 

Antecedents. Four studies were judged to involve 
antecedent considerations for attaining affective out- 
comes. The first two are prima vily concerned "with 
the topic; the second pair received extended treat- 
ment elscsshere. 

Hills (47) presented a much needed attempt to 
meld the taxonomies of the cognitive and afleciive 
domains. He reasoned that cognitive goals can be 
taught with little attention to affective consider- 
ations, but that the reverse was not true. Affective 
goals have cognitive referents. In general, he held 
that consideration of cognitive material can be ex- 



panded into consideration of the values underlying 
alternati>'es and decisions. 

Neasc (7S) analyzed indcKtrination and its relation 
to democratic education within the historical and so- 
cial context of American public education. The 
writer conchuled tliat most prcninent educational 
thinkers in the United States have not faced up to 
what significance democracy has for educational prac- 
tice. He also concluded that the real crux of the in- 
doctvinaiion issue rests npon what one means by de- 
mocracy. If the nature of democracy ilciiotes the pre- 
scription of myths, dogmas, convictions, or absolutes, 
then indoctrination in .American schools would seem 
compatible with a similarly closed go\ernmcntal sys- 
tem. If, on the other hand, democracy specifies a pro- 
cess or method of making decisions, then it would 
seemingly follow that prescriptions of commitments 
should not be loleraieil in the schools. 

Dhand (2.|) concludetl that popular Canadian 
texts over the Inst 60 years stressed the values of 
wealth and power to the detriment of the other cate- 
gories of Lasswell's social values. Lowe (b.j) con- 
cluded that ueekly newspapers intended for use in 
scKial studies current events programs were no more 
or less objective, coubcrvative, or dogmatic than an 
equal number of adult ne\vs periodicals. 

Transactions, One study, Fislier (2G), dealt with 
means of acliicving afTecti\e outcontcs. He investi- 
gated the effect of iluce experimental treatments on 
fifth-grade pupil attitudes toward American Inchans, 
The treatments were: rending selections fron^ chil- 
dren's literature, reading plus class discussion, and 
no treatment, Giange scores on an attitude scale con- 
structed by the investigator served as the criterion. 
He found that reading plus discussion produced sig- 
nificant positive differences wlien compared to the 
reauing alone group. The reading alone group dem- 
onstrated significant superiority over the control 
group. The attitudes of Xegro pupils ciranged more 
than did l!ie attitudes of Caucasians. 

Outcomes. Four studies dealt with the effects of 
schooling on values. The data arc not clear, but a 
general patiern of increased liberalism with increased 
education seemed 10 emerge. There was some ques- 
tion, however, concerning the role of scfiooling per se 
as the source of the observed change. 

Jennings and Niemi (31) re-examined original 
data gathered by tlie Survey Research Center of the 
University of Michigan. The authors lake issue with 
the widely accepted developmental model which sug- 
gests that almost all of political socialization occurs 
in the elementary school years. They report that 
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u>mc changes in political orientation do occur in the 
high school years. Additionally, the authors stated 
that there is strong presumptive evidence that the 
frequency of politically related activities rises during 
the secondary school years. 

Garrison (50) explored the relationship bcnveen 
knowledge of United States history and ci\ic l/clicfs. 
Tests vcrc given to 392 sixihgrade pupils, 337 
ninth'gradc pupils, and 230 t^vciftli graile pu[)ils 10 
measure their knowledge of hiilory and their civic 
beliefs on a liberalisni conscrvaiiAin scale. Garrison 
tound that students becmic more liberal as thcv.pro- 
gressed througli school. Those scoring in the top 
quarter on the history test y\c\c more liberal than 
those in the lowest quarter. Garrison assumed that 
the social smdies program nfTcctcd students' civic be- 
liefs. Garrison also found that high scores on the his- 
tory test correlated positively with higli scores on 
other achievement and iruclligence measures used in 
the study. He supposed this inier-correlaiiou could 
be related to sonic general factors such as maturity or 
experience. 



T^ne (57) studied the eftect of college on a stu- 
dent's political outlook. He concluded that although 
college students in general increase in liberalism and 
deacase in clhnoccnirism, their liberalism and toler- 
ance wane as they grow older. He also associates 
these changes, not lo an e.^cploration of issuer, but 
radicr to an exploration of scKial relationships and 
social payoffs. 

Sherman (93) administered an instrument 10 57 
seniors at Colorailo State CotJcgc to examine tlteir 
perception of value changes preci[)iiated by their un- 
interrupted four year career at the scJiool. The in- 
strument described six value areas: theoretical, ccch 
noiuic, aesthetic, social, political, and religious. It 
pur[)oi ted to measure tlie extent of their attachment 
to these values both as seniors and as freshmen. In 
general, these studeius did not perceive the college 
experience as being a contributing factor in the de- 
velopment of Uicir values and they did not perceive 
any significant changes in their values during their 
college years. 



THE PREPARATION OF SOCIAL 
STUDIES TEACHERS 



As in past \ear$, a number of investigators ^vcrc in- 
terested in the preparation of social studies teacliers. 
These studies have been grouped under the il^ree 
headings of antecedents, transnciions, and outcomes. 

Antecedents. .A number of investigators were con- 
cerned about the amount of subject course work that 
was included in the academic picpniation of social 
studies icaclicrs. GrocnhofI (3r») concluded that teach- 
ers of new geography curricula will require course 
%vork in that subjccc. Vehkamp (109) surveyed social 
studies teachers in the three stale area of Iowa, 
Minnesota, and South Dakota and came up with a 
similar conchision. In a survey of nintli-gradc Colo- 
rado civics icaihers, Hickcnbotioin found tliat 
18 percent had no credit in political science and that 
tlie rest had very little formal preparation. Lorn is 
(63) found that only the larger Texas Ju'^h schools 
had teachers uith grarhiate work in the social sci- 
ences. Hains',\oMli (jS) concluded that half of the 
teachers in his sample were not qualified to teach 
about cornmuriiiuj. Moore (75) came to a similar con- 
clusion regarding the qualifications of Texas high 



school teachers to ;cach about the American free en- 
terpriiC system. Anderson (3) surveyed Idaho teachers 
with comparable rcsuhs, 

. A lesser number of investigators examined the le- 
Jationihip bet^v'ecn teacher course preparation and 
either teacher kno^vlcdge or pupil achievement. In 
the fust category are die studies of Hicks (43) and 
Pankey (So). Hicks sought relationship* between a 
number of factors, inchidin:r course ^\*ork and teacher 
kno -ledge of English history. He foiuid diat only re- 
cency and number of years sperzt in teaching \vorld 
hisioi y correlated wirh a criterion test of knowledge. 
Pnnkey tested the economics understanding oi two 
groups of AVest Virginia teachers, one group ha> ing 
attended an economic education workshop. He 
found no significant differences between the groups. 

Poiterfielcl (86) compared ihe test scores of pupils 
taught by a teacher with preparation in anthropol. 
ogy ^\■ith the scores of pupils taught bv a regular 
teacher. He found no significant dillerences. Hering 
(41) made a similar comparison from data produced 
during a nationwide trial of materials produced by 
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Sociological Resources for the Scx:ial Studies. He also 
found no pupil differences atiributnblc to teacher 
preparation in sociology. 

One study, I-aveiider (59), attempted to determine 
tlje degree to ivhich superintendents could select suc- 
cessful teachers through consideration of crctlcntials. 
He also sought to determine whether undergrad- 
uate gradepoint averages would have a significant 
correlation x\*ith the success of classroom teachers. 
The investigator found that experienced supcrin- 
tcndcnis could predict successful teacher activities 
outside the classroom better than successful teacher 
activities ivithm the classroom. He also found that 
undergraduate grade- point averages ^verc negatively 
related to evaluations of success as classroom teach- 
ers. 

Transactions. Three studies dealt "vviih procedures 
for teaclier preparation. The first looked at New 
York City Schools' teacher orientation practices, the 
second considered an in -service progr.T.m to prepare 
teachers to ivork Avith Nfcxican Americans, and the 
lift dealt with increasing teacher non-directedness. 

!N fa la meat (6C) c va hi a ud common orientation 
practices used uitli beginning NOtial studies teachers. 
The evaluative instrument usctl %vns especially devel- 
o}x?d for the j)roject and was based on a survey of the 
views of nc'A* social simlics teachers, A number of se* 
rious problems were idem i Red by the survey includ- 
ing; the burden of clerical ivoi lesson planning, and 
atljustment 10 slow nnd disadvantaged learners. Ori- 
entation practices found most helpful were confer- 
ences with department ch.urn>en, clerical assistance, 
as-i>tance with discipline, and reduced teaching 
loads. Bulletins, guides niceiings wifh principals, 
anti social events were considered less vnhiable. Em- 
phases of aciunl orientation programs generally fol- 
lowed the teachers' hierarchy of priotiiies. 

•Urandt (in) experimentally con^p;»rcd the cflective- 
ness of an in-scrNice (earlier training proc;rain in 
helping teachers use a new Inni^iiage d^'vciopmcnt 
iurricitlum wiih firsi-prade Mexjcan-Americnns, The 
ex{>eriinental group was comparctl 10 three control 
groups. The first control grcuj) followetl the district 
curriculum with a team teaching; organ i 2a lion. The 
second control group used the experimental language 
arts program in a self-contained classroom. Tlie third 
control group feattired the r "»iilar c\uricidnni iauii;ht 
in the self-contained format. I'hc criterion was pupil 
sfor<-s on publishctt tests of readiness nnd achieve- 
ment. Multiple linear regicssion icc)ini(|ues were 
used 10 analyze the prv-posi scores. Some significant 
differences were found favoring the experimental 



group when compared to the first and second control 
groups. Significant differences favoring ihc third con- 
trol group were also found. The adequacy of the 
measures was questioned. 

Cocknim (15) used tlic Flanders system to observe 
two groups of student teachers. One group partici- 
pated in the IXSITE program while the second was 
associated with INSITE. but was not involved in all 
phases. INSITE student teachers were found to be 
less directive and teachers of scKial studies were 
found less directive than science teachers. Significant 
individual variation in directediiess was found over 
observations. Cooperating teachers were found to 
j>lace little stress on interaction patterns when mak- 
ing their evaluations. 

Outcomes. Three studies placed primary stress on 
the outcomes of teacher preparation programs. One 
compared certificated and non-certificated teachers. A 
second looked at the development of a professional 
outlook, and the third examined understanding of 
teaclier practices. 

Scars (95) failed to find iignificaut differences be* 
iwcen professionally and prov isionally certified be- 
ginning social studies and English teachers on mea- 
sures of role expectancies, jelfconcept, personal and 
professional characteristics, attitudes tOAvard educa- 
tion, or on ratings by pupils and classroom ol>ser^•crs. 
He did find more satisfaction with teaching among 
the professionally certified teachers ami teatliiiig was 
more often their first career choice. 

PeiKlergast (82) found that the beginning social 
stutiics teachers in his suidy held a tenuous career 
commitment and had an unclear definition of their 
roles as teachers. Social studies student teacf rs at 
Ohio State University who later became full-time 
teachers were the subjects of this study. Pendergast 
prepared a questionnaire iliat forced subjects to pro- 
ject ti>eir perceptions of real and ideal relationships 
among teachers, students, collea.ejues. ailniinistrators, 
board members, and parcntb. Responses were ana- 
lyzed in terms of four teacher roles: (a) director of 
learning, (b) functionary fu an authority system, (c) 
member of an occupational group, and (<l) mediator 
of values, The subjects filled out the questionnaire as 
student teachers and later as firj.t-\ear teachers. 
Changes occurred in all i..e relationships and in all 
the categories of leadicr rcJes except some aspects of 
mediator of values. The greatest role changes oc- 
curred in the functionary and occupational member 
categories. 

Gotlwin (32) surveyed a sample of 190 Nebraska cl- 
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cmcntary teachers regarding their preparation for, 
understanding of, and practices in teaching social 
itudies materials. He found that less than half of his 
Kimple had bachelor degrees, had imiru':lion m 
teaching social studies since 19O0, or defined social 
Itudies in the same cerms aa leaders in the field. 



Three-fourths of his sample taught social studies as a 
separate subject. About half made some reference to 
social studies objectives as reported in the literature. 
The sampled teachers reported hea>7 reliance on the 
textbook, reporting few activities and the use of few 
additional resources. 



MISCELLANEOUS 



A number of studies defy efforts at categorization. 
That judgment <locs not imply any further judgment 
of the worth o( these pieces of ve5earcJi or of their 
importance to the profession. It says simply thai 
within the framework composed, i.e., curriculum, in- 
ttrurtion^ and teacher preparation in social studies, it 
was not possible to describe these studies as being an» 
tcccdents, transactions, or outcomes. In tliis review 
these statements were gioiipeii as miscellaneous stuil- 
ics, deserving of attention, but unclassifiable under 
ihese rubrics* 

Two stiuUes examined [)rohlcms related to social 
studies education in foreign countries. Stinchcombe 
(100) investigated (iifTcicuccs among the traditionnl 
middle classes in Chile, Avgcntina, and Wnr^ucla. 
He concluded that the Clulcans learn democratic 
values from their political s\stfm, but ilic Argentines 
and Venezuelans ilo not. Stint luoinbc explains thet.c 
results with the vic^v Miai the lonf^cr democracy lives, 
the more adccjuntdy it tenches men to live in a tlem- 
ocracy. He claims that the principal factors in po- 
htical sociali/acion of the middle classes are the 
schools, the nature of the economy, and the political 
system itself. 

Millat (72) reviewed the literature of curricuhun 
theory and concluded that any jjiogram to revise the 
social studi'^s curricnlimi oi Pakistan should include 
specialists in the social sciences, curriculum, psvcliol- 
ogy, and teaching. 

Two studies dealt with aspects of ciiizensliip edu- 
cation. Annitagc (3) found tlmt estimates of pupil 
citizenship by suburban Colorado rifili'gva<[e so- 
cial studies tCMchcrs correlated moderately with 
grades, but that ])iipil JQ proved to be a betjcr pre- 
dicior. The iinj)ortance assigned to specific citizen- 
ship behaviors by esperts and teachers was deter- 
mined tJirough a Q sort. He found that sinp:le teach- 
ers and child Ifbs miuricd leathers placed less strcbs 
on citi/enship f;i(i{jis tlhui di<l other cntt-i^oiies of 
leathers. 

X'ersnick (110) ad.iptcd criteria from French's He* 



havioral Goals in General Education in High School 
to construct instruments specifically to evaluate De- 
troit's traditional Boys* Day activities. On the basis 
of responses from participants, sfX)nsors, and high 
school leaders, he inferred that such activities could 
be viduable in teaching the process of government. 

Two historical stuilies traced specific influences on 
the social studies curricuhm^. In the more general of 
these, Hiner (48) tr;iceil the role of history and the 
social sciences in stliool curriculums from the late 
iSoo's to the present. Part of the reciprocal interest 
in e\[):tading these subjects in scliooh tiependcd on 
the willingness of scholars to acccfjt citizenship as the 
primiiry objective of their discipline, and the accep- 
tance by educators that history and social science 
were necessary to citizenship. Historians were able to 
maintain this accommodation, but social science 
scholars became unwilling to continue to justify their 
disciplines to both traditional and reform groups of 
educators of the early 1 goo's. By 1920, history and 
the social sciences were being used as inscruments of 
reform in the school curriculum, but largely on the 
terms of the educators. 

The American Federation of Labor has a long his- 
tory of support for public education in the United 
Stales dating from its beginning in 18S1, according 
to the research findings of PeRolf (2^^). In particular, 
labor has viewed social studies as the core of the sec* 
ondary program and has sought the inclusion of la- 
bormrinagement relations in tlie social studies curric- 
ulum. An extensive jnestigation in 1923 resulted in 
requests for improved Meatment of labor in social 
studies textbooks. Lr.bor supported the basic tenets 
of the experimentalists as reflected in the tenets of 
the Progressive Education Association, especially stu- 
dent centrality, citizenship education, and rational 
problcnJ solving* 

liy questionnaire, \Vioblfwski (118) investigated 
curricvilum content aiul tremls. bloik iinie programs, 
special administrative arrangetnents i\nd ])roblems, 
and principals' views of strengths and weaknesses of 
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junior high schools. Out of an idcmiftcd universe of 
ia»390 juniDr and junior-senior high schools in the 
United States, he randomly polled 2,274 schools in 
categories cf size and structure. 

'Wroblcuski found tliat enrollment percentages in 
English* mathematics, science, and foreign language 
have increased since 19^9 uhilc they have decreased 
tn social studies and praiiicnl and fine arts. He at- 
tributes these changes partially to the influences of 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958 and the 
National Science Foundation. More than a quarter 
of the schoois conducted block iimc programs usually 
comprised of language arts and social studies. About 
12 percent of the schools used team reaching and 
nearly three-fourths of the schools employed ability 
grouping. Only 3.6 percent v;ere trying a nongraded 



organizational structure. Junior high school prind* 
pals expressed considc^rable concern with the struc- 
ture and curriculum of the junior high school. 
"Wroblewski believes that some of this concern re- 
flects public pressure for fitted standards in the 
school. 

As the final research reported in this review, the 
influential career of Edgar Bruce Wesley was the sub- 
ject of a biographical study by Hciss (40). AVcsley'j 
position as a major link between social scientists and 
liistorians and educators and social studies specialists 
is emphasized, tfis long career as teacher, social siuci- 
ies curriculum and methods expert, and builder of 
professional organizations, e.g.. Tlie National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, is documented and appre- 
v._dtively detailed. 
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Review of Research in Social Studies: 1967 



by C. Benjamin Cox, William D, Johnson, 

AND Roland F. Payette 



r j] ^HE rwrarch reviewed in thii 
jl article includes most of the 
L published and some un- 
pjoilshed works appearing since the 
igC^ review by Cirault and Cox {jroV 
With a few exceptions, the reported 
research appeared in the calendar year 
1967. To be included, the wrork, cither 
had to involve a question of interest 
locial studies teachers or employ a 
»ample of pupils enrolled in social 
itudies subjects. For the most part, 
only works involving the collection of 
data were included; consequently, 
many fine conceptual pieces were nec- 
essarily excluded. 

There are several inherent problems 
in preparing a general survey of re- 
,^arch. Most studies deal with a variety 
of issues making it difficult for the re- 
viewers to decide what should be in- 
cluded and what should be emphasized 
for an audience of such catholic inter- 
ests as the readership of Social Educa- 
tion, A related problem is that of for- 
mat. The authors have continued the 
organiiation format used in previous 
reviews of this series. Borrowed from 
Gross and Badger (33), the format has 
four first order headings of "Curricu- 
lum." "Instruction/' "Measurement 
and Evaluaiion." and "The Social 
Studies Teacher.** Many social studies 
research 'projects, however, deal with 
issues that cut across two or more of 
these headings making any classifica- 
tion difficult and sometimes arbitrary. 

Another set of problems revolves 
around a hea\7 reliance on Disscrta- 
tion Abstracts as the major source of 
social studies research. Ideally, the seri- 
ous reviewer would obtain copies of 
the dissertations themselves and work, 
from original sources, but this proce- 
dure is prohibitively costiv in both 
money and time. Since research re- 
ported in the Abstracts is already be- 
tween one and two years old v^hen it 
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reaches the shelves of the library, we 
chose to follow the easier precedent of 
earlier reviewers in using the Ab- 
stracts. 

Two specific problems attend this 
dependency on Disseriation Abstracts. 
The first relates to the probable accu- 
racy of many of our reviews which are» 
in fact, abstracts of abstracts. The sec- 
ond relates to the increased difficulty 
of judging the adequacy of research 
design and mcthotlology. Abstracts 
deal primarily with the rationale, find- 
ings, and conclusions of research and 
give only slight attention to methodol- 
ogy arrd design. As a result, we have 
made no effort to evaluate the method 
and design of the several studies. In- 
stead we have attempted to present a 
concise and coherent survey of the 
major findings and conclusions of re- 
ported social studies research. The sur- 
vey was designed to meet the interests 
and needs of a wide variety of readers. 
Persons with more specialized interests 
will still have need to refer to the orig* 
inal works. 

CURRJCULUNf 

Of the S7 research studies judged to 
be dealing with the social studies cur- 
riculum, 25 were primarily descriptive 
in nature and two were classified as 
comparison studies. Moreover, of ih': 
25 descriptive studies, 18 were con- 
cerned with types of knowledge con- 
i.;.'ned in the social studies curriculum. 
In consequence, the majority of studies 
reported in tliis section on curriculum 
will be descriptions of what the social 
studies curriculum is at various grade 
levels and in different locales. 

Elementary curriculum. Leef (50) 
explored the effects at ao-ycar iiucrvals 
that basic social forces have had on the 
elementary social studies curriculum 
and possible effects that this curricu- 
lum might have had on society. She 
found that the elementary social stud- 
ies curricuJum has rellected broad 
changes in the social, political, and 
economic patterns in the country, but 
has not directly pmmored a critical at- 
titude toward society. However, the el* 
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emeniary curriculum in social studies 
has progressively gained in applicabil- 
ity to life situations. 

Anderson (3) derived a list of a 13 
common topics from more than too el- 
ementary social studies textbooks. 
From a total of some 8,000 suj^plemen- 
tary books recommended by textbook 
authors as contributing to an under- 
standing if these common topics, An- 
derson compiled a bibliography of 
2,493 titles that met his criteria of lit- 
erary quality and usefulness. Recom- 
mendations in literary reviews and des- 
ignations in Children's Catalog were 
used as bases for hij criterial judg' 
mcnts. Anderson suggests that his cate- 
gorized and annotated bibliography 
can aid schools in supplying high-qual- 
ity enrichment sources in elementary 
social studies for pupils at all reading 
levels. 

Chew {9) analyzed ig second-grade 
social science textbooks to determine 
the amount of content relevant to the 
Social Studies Framework for the 
Public Schools of California (State 
Curriculum Commission, 196a} and to 
assess the cognitive levels of the maie- 
n'-il ■ judged with reference to 
Bloom's Taxonomy of Educational 
Objectives. Both textual and nontex- 
tual material was analyzed using ihc 
sentence as the unit of measure. Tlie 
inclusion of a key concept was the pri- 
mary means of judging a sentence rele- 
vant to a generalization in the Califor- 
nia Framework. Chew found i1ve books 
without a single sentence conceptually 
relevant to any generalization in the 
Framework. Some books, however, 
demonstrated relevance in 74 percent 
of the textual material and 93 percent 
of the nontextual material. History re- 
ceived the.most attention with some 
conceptual content in 13 books, but in 
only one or two books did the textual 
or nontextual material exceed 50 per- 
cent. Most of the relevant content was 
presented at the "knowledge" or low- 
est level of the taxonomy. Chew con- 
cluded that the primary social studies 
teacher must seek sources other tlian 
standard textbooks to present informa- 
tion of higher cognitive levels. 
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Ahmed (i) compared ihc intermedi- 
ate grade social siudiej curiicuJum 
maieriaU prepared prior lo 1945 and 
after 1955 for ujc in 12 rcprcseiiiaiivc 
Khool systems in ihe Uniicd Stales on 
the basis of their contribution to inter- 
national understanding. The co'.m- 
pared points of emphasis, relating to 
objectives, concent, activities, and rc- 
lourcet rctcvani to international un- 
derstanding, were developed with 
reference to other social studies curric- 
ulum materials, UNESCO rccommcri- 
dalions, governmental and nongovern- 
mental agency recommendations, and 
points of view of authorities. Ahmed's 
investigation irdicatcd that after 1955 
relatively more concern was placed on 
current world problems, intcrnaiional 
organizations, ant', critical thinking in 
these 12 school systems. The trend to- 
ward influencing students in the direc- 
iion of "world citizenship" in social 
ttudiea materials actually began grad- 
ually after World War I. Ahmed rec- 
ommended the development of an in- 
ternational understanding attitude 
icale for elementary students and a 
further survey of actual school prac- 
tices and existing materials on interna' 
tional understanding available to ele- 
mentary schools. 

Schomburg (68) examined fourth- 
and lixih-grade geography textbooks 
adopted by the state of Texas (or the 
school year 1964-55 to determine the 
extent to which each presented and 
reinforced nine basic geographic con- 
cepts identified by the National Coun- 
cil for Geographic Education. The in- 
vestigator made a paragrapii- by-para- 
graph analysis of each text, including 
teachers' manuals and recommended 
student activities. Introductory and 
prefatory rtatemcnts were not found to 
be indicative of the actual conceptual 
structure of the texts. He found that 
the basic concepts were little empha- 
sized as judged by the space devoted to 
them: nor were the basic concepts pre- 
sented systematically, usually being in- 
troduced as declarative or descriptive 
statements. Principles of cartography 
were the most neglected. Schomourg 
recommended an emphasis on concep- 
tual development in instructional 
materials and specific teacher educa- 
tion for geography. 

^^S^ (5O concluded that the de» 
velopmental task material analyied in 
a sample of textbooks was insufTicient 
for the mastery of developmental tasks. 



His analysis utilized an original evalu- 
ative scheme applied to seven auihori' 
tatively identified developmental tajiks 
appropriate for middle childhood. In 
general, the task, material was rated 
"good" on a good, fair, poor scale, but 
the distribution of material dealing 
wiih deveiopmcntal casks was judged 
to be uneven and unsystematic. 

Four studies were concerned with ei- 
ther the knowledge or the attitudes 
diat cliildrcn bring to course content 
prior to instruction. Goldstein (30) 
examined the concept development of 
87 entering first graders relative to 23 
landforms and waterforms, such as 
mountains, lakes, deserts, and |>cninsu- 
las. A picture identification test was 
dcveloi>ed to determine the extent of 
concept development; tlie depth of 
concepts was investigated through indi- 
vidual interviews. Goltisiein found 
that first graders enter school with 
some incorrea information, but more 
information about landscape features 
than is commonly expected. They 
verbalize about them less easily than 
they are able to identify them in pic- 
luie" form, however. These concepts, 
which concern a much larger environ- 
ment than the diildren's home and 
school community, are ailected by 
"quality" travel exposure and televi- 
sion. He recommended that the con- 
tent of social studies programs for be- 
ginning students should be extended 
to accommodate the students' in- 
creased information. Concept identifi- 
cation and development processes are 
needed for both young students and 
their icacliers. 

The purpose of Pcnner's (61) study 
was to determine the extent to whicli 
foi;rih-gradc children were familiar, at 
the beginning of the sdiool year, with 
selected geographical concepts usually 
taught in fourth-grade social studies. 
Ten current editions of social studies 
textbooks were examined and only 
those concepts which appeared in at 
least four of the textbooks were used 
In preparing items for a survey test. 
The test instrument consisted of 50 
niultiple-choice items and was adminis- 
tered to a representative SAin^lc of 491 
fourth -grade children in the states 
of Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, and 
Wyoming, There were no significant 
differences in the average scores by 
states. It was concluded that fourth- 
grade children are likely to know al- 
most half of the concepts in the typical 



social studies program befoir diiesc 
concepts arc taught in the classroom. 

Johnson (46) tested 176 sixth-grade 
diildrcn on their knowledge of gener- 
alizations concerning sub-Sahara Africa 
taken from tt recently published diil- 
dren's books. The test instrument was 
based on 3* generalizations that fit cat- 
egories in A Guide to Content in ihe 
Social Studies, published by the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. 
The Reneralizations paralleled the 
opinions of a group of Peace Corps 
Volunteers and African nationals on 
the problems and needs of African 
people. In addition, the selected gener- 
alizations were judged by a panel of 
scholars as essential to an untlcrsLand- 
ing of Africa. The public school popu- 
lation was comprised of a selected 
mixture of socioeconomic and racial 
groups in Kalamazoo and Detroit. 
Johnson found that nn'ddle- and up- 
per-middIe<Jaas children did belter on 
the ten than those in lower socioeco- 
nomic groups. White children did bet* 
ter than Negro children and girls did 
better than boys within class strata.' 

Schnepf (67) investigated the atti- 
tudes of Negro children from segre- 
gated neighborhoods in grades 2, 4. 6, 
and 8 toward police, law, and freedom. 
Positive and negative categories were 
established for the various interview 
questions and the police, identified as 
the major authority figure in the 
study, were evaluated on function, pyer- 
formance, and children's identification 
witli tlie role. Attitudinai data were 
analyzed relative to age-grade levels, 
sex, and family stability, Schnepf 
found a negative trend with age in at- 
titudes toward police ana freedom up 
through the sixth grade. All grades 
were positive toward the law, and the 
eighth grade showed a significant posi- 
tive attitude toward freedom. Schnepf 
suggested a need to reconsider cit'tzcii' 
ship education in view of the generally 
negative attitudes that Negro children 
hold toward important authority 
figures in political socialization. 

Secondary cuTriculum. Several stud- 
ies conducted in this country and 
abroad describe current issues, em- 
phases, contents, and modes of inquiry 
in the social studies curriculum, and 
identify specific problem areas related 
to the secondary leveh Caruthers (6) 
assessed the treatment of American his- 
tory by Social Education on tlic basis 
of 32 articles appearing from 1955 
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through 1965. He found three basic is- 
»uci in curriculum and methodology 
nmning through the articles: (a) the 
iclattonship \ wccn history and ihe 
iocial Kicnccs; (b) the struggle be- 
tween curricular goaU emphasizing 
needs, problems, and citizenship and 
those emphasizing academic disci- 
plinet; and (■ , the arguments over 
mcihoilolopies most appropriate to the 
two alternative curricular goab. The 
J« articles seemed to accept tJic promi- 
■nc^.cc of history in the socfal studies 
airrioittam but supported changes that 
woulo more nc;irly balance the prcscn- 
Uiion of historic;!! and social- science 
ixuu:ruls. 

Dwcharme (ifl) surveyed ihc htii- 
Ingi of Charles A. Beard and con- 
cluded that Bcard*j thinking "began 
with two strong commitments: the 
need for citizenship training, and the 
importance of the methods and nature 
of the focial studies disciplines." The 
author traced Beard's commitment to 
citizenship education to his under- 
funding of the historic function of 
American sdiools. Beard's commitment 
to the disciplines of iocxnl studies was 
traced to his belief in their inherent 
unity. Beard's view of content was iik- 
ened to contemporary curricular for- 
mations emphasizing the coi.. ..pt of 
structure. 

Dorow'i (17) systematic review of 
oSicial Pennsylvania courses of study, 
reoommended textbooks, and the 
courses of study of 14 selected local 
school districts for the ninth grade led 
hira to the conclusion that there was 
general agreement between the objec- 
tives of state courses of stutly and in- 
structional materials for the 40'year pe- 
riod, i9»5-i965. He noted some dis- 
crepancy between ofTicial goals and 
materials used by school districts dur- 
ing the 1930*5, however. He observed 
that curricular change is currently in 
progress, but that tlie direction is hard 
to ascertain because it is taking place 
ac the local level. Ninth -grade curricu- 
lar change in social sjudics has incrcas- 
ingly emphasized civics and govern- 
ment, the introduction of u'orld cul- 
tures, and American history. 

Wood (fi2) surveyed four aspects of 
social studies education in Missouri in 
rural, urban, and suburban demo- 
graphic contexts. The aspects were 
course offerings over 'he last 20 years, 
curricular changes 1960-1965, training 
of social studies teachers, and instruc- 



tional media. Data were gathered 
through questionnaires, interviews, re* 
view of off'cial state records, and 
screening of the college records of 
teacher education students. He con- 
cluded that the most popular required 
and elective social studies courses were 
similar in each of the three demo- 
graphic contexts. Suburban pupils 
took more social studies courses. how> 
ever, and were taught by younger 
teachen. \Voo<i found that Missouri 
schools rarely undertook intensive cur- 
riculum development projects. Instead, 
curricular revisions were generally 
made by adding new non hisrory offer- 
ings at the twelfth grade. Since 1945, 
world history, psychology. American 
histo'.y, citizenship, and economics 
have enjoyed the greatest growth in 
enrollment. The instructional method 
most often employed in all schools was 
teacher centered. 

Zafar (83) asked 480 Pakistani cur- 
riculum controllers, university social 
science teachers, heads of secondary 
schcKjls, and social studies teachers to 
rate 20 social problems of Pakistan on 
rhe basis of the importance of tlicir in- 
clusion in secondary sciiool social edu- 
cation. Hy combining averaj^es derived 
from the educators* ratings of each 
problem wtth the percentage of per- 
sons rating eacli problem highly, Zafar 
judged five social problems "very im- 
portant" the remaining fifteen "impor- 
tant" for study in Pakistani secondary 
schools. He concluded from these rat- 
ings that nation:il problems are be- 
lieved more important than interna- 
tional problems and that little consid- 
eration was given by the raters to the 
necessary in terreint ions! :'ps among 
problems. Additionally, problem areas 
traditionally closed were rated lower 
than areas comparatively open to criti- 
cal discussion in the society. 

Mitchell (59) studied what the sec- 
ondary program in economic educa- 
tion should be and evaluated present 
trends and offer: ngs in eco a oniic edu- 
cation in the secondary schools of the 
North Central Region. On an "opin- 
ionnaire" stmt to economists and educa- 
tors in 67 state-supported teacher 
training institutions^ respoiideiiis indi- 
cated that economics should be in- 
cluded in the secondary social studies 
program as an independent, elective 
course in applied economics. Econo* 
mists and eduLators agreed that the 
[>urposcs of such a course should be an 
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understanding of basic ecooomic prin- 
ciples and the development of good at« 
titudes toward citizenship. A question* 
naire, based on dimensioni derived 
from the higher-education opinion- 
naire was sent to currtcuhim directors 
of social studies programs in 51 1 secon- 
dary schools in cities of 10,000 or more 
population. Of the 461 schools re- 
sponding, percent offered separate 
courses, mainly in basic economics. 
Since 1955, 38 percent of the schools 
added separate, elective counes in 
basic economics at the twelfth grade 
level. It was concluded that present 
trends and offerings in secondary eco- 
nomics are essentially the same as 
higher education respondents recom- 
mended they should be. 

In an effort to determine the extent 
and kind of knowledge about certain 
social science ideas that students might 
learn from a study of American his- 
tory, Ratcliffe (63) identified 89 repre- 
sentative ideas be.'ieved essential by so- 
cial scientists lor the understanding of 
their respective disciplines and inven- 
toried the use of these ideas in six 
leading eleventh-grade American hiv 
to-^y textbooks. Though Ratcliffc 
found 5^0.603 usages of these 89 terms, 
only 156 usages cticom passed more 
than mere mention. In Ratctiife's anal* 
ysis, term mages were classified as (a) 
mention, (b) appositives, (c) dictio- 
nary defitiitton. (tl) examples or coixi- 
ponenis, (e) characteristics or opera- 
tions, and (f) charts and graphs. The 
application of this system, which was 
declared valid and found siatisiicaUy 
reliable by a panel, revealed that only 
44 of the terms received any qualita* 
tive treatment and only 20 of these 
were treated qualitatively in all six 
books. A disproportionate number of 
the 28 terms that received adequate 
tjuantitative representation in the 
books were primarily political or eco- 
nomic in nature. RatclilTe found in his 
first anaiyji*. however, that 75 of the 
89 ideas were shared by at least two 
disciplines. Eleven terms were identi- 
fied as representative in five social sci* 
cnces and five terms iverc claimed by 
six of the disciplines. Ratcliffe con- 
cluded that basic social science ideas 
are inadequately represented in the six 
leailing eleventh-grade .American his- 
tory textbooks. 

Sisirunk (73) surveyed a random 
sample of 100 Florida teachers of a re- 
quired course entitled ",Ajucnc3nism 
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vcrtm Conimimiim/* The purpoK of 
ilic »uney was to prepare a description 
of the course »s taii^iit in ihc schools. 
Molt of the 70 respondents indicated 
thai they sircw the basic principle! of 
Uiiitetl States government and make 
cuntrnst) with ilie government oi the 
Soviet Union ai required by taw. On 
ihe vi, Ic, the course waa taught by 
well prepared ami estahlishcd teachers. 
Tht teachers generally favored contin- 
uation of (lie course, and rccorn' 
mended its piacement tlie twelfth 
grade. Few fell undue pressure from 
tlie community and many stressed the 
need ''or better maieriaii. The teachers 
also felt tliat special preparation was 
helpful in teaching the course, und 
they identified a need for periodic re- 
view of the curriculum. 

From relevant literature, Wtrsing 
(81) coiuirucied a 452'item question- 
naire concerning infonnation about 
coaimunism. The questionnaire was 
completed by 171 volunteers from a 
list of 300 recognized authorities and 
the questionnaire topics were based on 
the recommendations of knowledge- 
able persons and scholarly socieiies. 
Each respondent was asked to classify 
each item of informaiioji 33 "essen- 
tial/* "imporiam/' or "nonessential." 
The investigator concluded that com- 
munism should be considered more 
fully in the public schools than it is 
currently. Her conclusion, based on ex- 
pert testimony, was that all pupils, and 
not just the intellectual elite, should 
receive comprehensive instruction on 
communism. Further, teachers should 
be adequately prepared to conduct 
such instruction. 

Cox and Massialas (u). in concert 
with 12 other area specialists, assessed 
the contribution of the most widely 
used elementary and secondary social 
studies textbooks to die process of in- 
quiry in the teaching of social studies. 
Included in their l)^>ok, Sfjcial Studies 
in ihf. United S: ::c's, are analytic es- 
says covering the em ire gamut of social 
studies ofTcrin^^s in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. The research team con- 
, eluded that social studies textbooks 
represent considerable variability and 
that some of the never materials offer 
more help to the teacher attempting 
the conduct of inquiry in his class- 
room. 1 hey also concluded that mo'»'. 
textbooks would be usable in the in- 
quiry process under the guidance of a 
skilled teacher; but no single text pre- 



sented both the depth and analytic 
framework required in the inquiring 
classroom. 

Holman (37) traced the develop- 
ment of the case study mediod from its 
origination in tht Marvard Law School 
in 1671 through its adaptation in 
many areas such as business, education, 
medtcitje, social sciences, and human 
relations. Several pilot projects have 
successfully experimented with various 
kinds of ca»; studies in teaching Amer- 
ican governiiieiu. Since current litera- 
ture revealed the elhcaty of using court 
cases but not the criteria for selecting 
them for high school usage, Holman 
produced a set of criteria for this pur- 
pose. On this basis she selected four 
Supreme Court cases for supplemen- 
tary use in existing courses in Ameri- 
can government. She recommended 
that the process of American govern- 
ment should be empliasized when 
using court cases in instruction. 

The purposes of Smith's (7^) study 
were to identify the modes of inquiry 
and Lhe key concepts used by the polit- 
ical scientist; to survey the standard 
secondary school textbooks used in 
problems courses, civics, and govern- 
ment for content relative to the identi- 
fied modes and concepts; and to evalu- 
ate diese textbooks as vehicles for 
teaching them to high .school students. 
The methods employed in this study 
w( re a review of tlie literature of polit- 
ical science and a content analysis of a 
sample of 33 textbooks in civics, gov- 
ernment, and prolilcms. On the basis 
of his content analysis. Smith con- 
cluded that Uiere is no evidence of 
concern for the modes of inquiry of 
the political scientist in these sources. 
However, he noted ex.itnples 0/ five 
modes of inquiry that could be utilized 
by knowledgeable teachers. He con- 
cluded that the more retej)t high sctiool 
textbooks show a growing awareness of 
political science as a discipline. 

Starting with a cluster of curriculum 
concerns involving problems of fra^- 
mentation, logic, and lack of social sci- 
ence content, Mariorclla (52) con- 
structed a mo<icl for the arrangement 
of content within a secondary United 
States history course. The model fea- 
tures a progression of three "concepts, 
"social change," "vsorld interdepen- 
dence" ai\d "power," opera tton«illy de- 
lineated according to their critical at- 
tributes. Each coDcept was used to 
order and arrajige content through the 



selection of four content episodes 
which illustrate the critical attributes 
of the concept. 

Kavett (48) evaluated the "Colonial 
Unit: The T nergcnce of the Ameri- 
can," published by Educational Ser- 
vices Incor|>orated in terms of rcad- 
a'iility, pupil interest, and pupil ques- 
tions and activities. He found that 
while the materials were "highly inter- 
esting" to the pupils, the level of read- 
ing dilTicuUy and abstraction exceeded 
the ability of a "large segment of ju- 
nior high pupils." Parallel segments of 
a small sample of conventional texts 
were compared with the unit and 
found to be more readable, and to 
contain recommended activities conso- 
nant with the goals identified by KSl; 
but the texts were found to be dis- 
tinctly less interesting to students. The 
investigator recommended that the ESI 
materials be revised by lowering their 
levels of abstraction to increase their 
readability Vrhile retaining their ele- 
ments of liigh interest. 

Walsh (78) evaluated the world his- 
tory course in Canadian schools by an- 
alyzing authoriicd textbooks and pro- 
vincial Department of Education 
bulletins to discover the historical in- 
terpretation in each program. He 
found ilie Catholic and "progress" his- 
tories biased to the point of distortion 
and concluded that only those pro- 
grams of limited interpretation prej>ent 
v-eli-balanced accounts, liie various 
programs ranged in scope from those 
almost exclusively Europeati to (juice 
universal histories; but in all instances 
the enjphasis atid perspective v^as Eu- 
ropean. This European focus Jias re- 
sulted from the practice of adding 
non-western elements to a central 
structure of Enro))ean history which is 
contrary to the view of modern uni\cr- 
sal jii&torians that a true world lustoi-y 
course should show the interronnec- 
lion of events tliroughout the world. 
Walsh suggested that attempts to form 
a world history througli the "aggrega- 
tion of histories" must be distin- 
guished from the more appropriate re- 
placement of fhe present cour^c by 
Iiistory that pru\ ities a global perspec- 
tive. 

Two studies were coticerncd with 
die e/Tects that dilferirig curricular pro- 
gran)s in social studies might have on 
the social understandings, values, and 
altitudes of students. In the first of 
dicse* Alley (2) sftdied the effect of 
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varying progranu jn. high school social 
studies on student achievemc it and on 
iiudent attitudes icward ccrt.^in %oc\a\ 
concepts. The required program con- 
sisted of a core program of one year in 
American history and one semester 
each in American government and ecr 
nomics. Varying programs consisted of 
the core program plur one or two years 
in other social studies courses. In a)i. 
five differ^^ni social studies programs 
,*'crc compAred. The Iowa Trst of Ed- 
ucationai Development, social studies 
reading, iind iiie Semantic Scale of So- 
cial Valv wffre utilized as criterion 
measures. Jata from the study indi- 
cated that students who enrolled in 
third- or fourth-year elective courses in 
high school social studies achieved sig- 
nificantly greater knowledge and un- 
derfttanding of sociii studies than those 
who enrolled in a required two-year 
program. Differing combinations of 
courses completed in the third and 
fourth years made no significant differ- 
ence in achievement. Students who en- 
rolled in more than the required two- 
year high school social studies program 
did not acquire attitudes toward social 
objects which differed significantly 
from tliosc who enrolled in the re- 
quired two-year program. 

Cossmati and Fiich (lo) re}>oned 
that the social studies and science de- 
^^^irtments at University High School 
of the University of Iowa developed 
and taught an intcrdisciplinar/ course 
during the u;)66-67 academic year. His- 
tory was used as a vehicle for describ- 
ing sustained intellectual activity 
within a society strongly influenced by 
science and technology. The course, 
^'Science and Culture," was taught to 
SI juniors and seniors at the Univer- 
sity High Scliool for a full academic 
year. Experimental and control groups 
were matched on the basis of sex, 
grade level, cumulative grade point av- 
erage, and 'ntelligeiice. Both groups 
were administered a scries of pre- and 
post- treatment tests which were em- 
ployed as criterion measures. The stu- 
dents ir the "Science and Culture" 
course evidenced signifiaintly greater 
increases in understanding' clie sc mi- 
tific process, scientists as an occupa- 
tional group, and science as an inter- 
acting institution. They also showed 
significantly greater gains in critical 
thinking ability, in emphasis on theo- 
retical values, and in understanding 
the character of scientific and non- 



scientific segments within cultures. 
There was no evidence that students 
in the experimc.ital rourut had a 
greater increase in ifvbstantive scien- 
tific knowledge. 

iNSTxucrnoN 

Methods. In the gtneral area of so- 
cial studies in-Jtruaion, the largest 
quantity of research continues to be in 
the testing of various methods or tech- 
niques of teaching. The bulk of i-iese 
purport to compare a "traditioiiu* ' or 
"conventional" methodology with 
some favored approach, such as simula* 
tion, case study, or concept-generaliza- 
tion development. Ot*':*s coaijKisc two 
or more variations of ; :;itraent and at- 
tempt to determine thi- most efficacious 
one for a particiJar result. A number 
of other methodologically oriented 
studies are classified in this review as 
being more descriptive than compara- 
tive in nature. That is, the researchers 
have identified certain instructional 
behaviors and have set out to observe 
their occurrence in tike conduct of in- 
struction. 

In an experiment designed to test 
tiie comparative value of two methods 
of instruction, Socratic and recitation, 
in teaching critioil thinking. Shaver 
and Oliver (71) found no significant 
differences between them. Tlie experi- 
ment iriolved 1S5 seventh- and 
eighth-grade Boston pupils. Common 
background in the form of written 
material and movies was provided, but 
subjects were assigned to one of two 
discussion groups. Adequate ch 'cki' 
were made to in!»ure that the pre- 
scribed methods were employed. With 
intelligence nd pre-test scores as co- 
variants the investigaton found no sig- 
nificant dilfcrences between experi- 
mental groups as measured by the 
iowa Test of Educational Develop- 
ment, social studies information and 
social studies reading, the Watson- 
Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal, 
and the Michigan State Test of Prob- 
lem Solving. On tests developed espe- 
cially for the project, significant dilfer- 
ences favoring the Socratic method 
were found. 

Further analysis by Shaver and 
Oliver involved test scores and certain 
personality measures. Having pre- 
viously found correlational analysis 
unproductive, the investigators turned 
to covariance analysis. The distribu- 
tions for each of ?3 personality mea- 
sures were irisccteo. Each third was 



then classified by treatment for two- 
way analysis of covariance with intelli- 
gence and pre-test scores as covariants 
These analyses provided a number of 
significant, but not totally systematic 
differences. In general, only the more 
open, less authoritarian, more confi- 
dent students did better with ihc So- 
cratic method. The findings, though 
not definitive, support a general con- 
clusion "that all students do not react 
similarly to the same teaching behav- 
ior," even when intelligence and prior 
kj:owledge are held constant. 

A more definitive report of this im- 
poi '.anr study was published in i(^66 
by Oliver and Shaver (Go) as a prog- 
ress report of the first five yean of the 
Harvard University Social Studies Pro- 
ject. Their book,. Teaching Public Is- 
sues in the High School, focuses on tht 
development of jurisprudential strate- 
gies in dealing with values, issues, ar.d 
policies in social studies classrooms. 

The hyr>oihesii tested in McArthur'i 
(54) study was that students who were 
taught >^orld history using television 
retain information over an extended 
period as well as, but not significantly 
better than, students taught in conven- 
tional classes. The experimental group 
of 51 students received world history 
instruction by television and the con- 
trol group of 113 students received 
world history instruction without the 
use of television. Both groups were ad- 
ministered alternate iorms of the Cum- 
mingj IVorld History Test for the pre- 
and post-measures. The results indi- 
cated that the students who were 
taught world history I'sing television 
retained information observably, but 
.\iiot significantly better than students 
taught world history in conventional 
classes. Also a student questionnaire 
dealing with tlie world history course, 
student out-of-school activities, and the 
educational aspirations students in- 
dicated no significant differences be- 
tween the two groups in the 11 aspects 
cr^vered by the questionnaire. 

Garvey and Seiler (25) failed to 
find significant difference in the 
achievement of high school students 
taught by simulated and traditional 
methods. They ii)pothesized that simu- 
lation would produce significantly bet- 
ter results than those obtained in 
classes taught by lecture-discussion 
methods. The subjects were 405 
tweifth-c7^?df American government 
students in two high schools an Kansas. 
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The experimental group which em- 
ployed ainiuJation consisted of 125 stu- 
dcnii; tlie rcniatniiig itudcnts consti- 
tuted the control proup, The wmc two 
teachen ai each lii^h school, both hav- 
ing had prcvioui experience in the use 
of *imulation, taught their respective 
experinicmal and control cbyscii. Test 
data Were afi|uirccl at the irnro<iuciion 
of •fistruction iii iiuernationnl refa- 
tions, at the conclusion of a six-week 
unit cJ instruction, atui approxin\iitely 
tKO months siibH'qucnt to termination 
of instruction, Criterion me.iuircs con- 
sisted of a content test designed to test 
for factual and conceptual knowledge, 
the \Valson Gi<\scr Critical Thinking 
Appraisal, the Cornell Critical Think- 
ing Test, and an attitude sur\ey of stu- 
dents. Reading ability, grade-point-av- 
crage, scx» I.Q. and age data were col- 
lected. 

EstCJ (11) cxj>erinienially tested the 
effectiveness of a ca.se study method as 
compared to a lecture- writ ten assign- 
ment approach for teaching the Bill of 
Rights. The investigator, employing 
the case method, and two colleagues, 
employing tlie traditional mettiod^ 
uught 424 twelfth-grade California 
high school youths alphabetically as- 
signed to the treatments, Socioeco- 
nomic, sociometric, and tolerance 
scales were used in the evaluation. The 
experimen ^r concluded that the ca.se 
mediod produced significantly higher 
tolerance scores and higher ;>greement 
with Bill of Rights principles than did 
the traditional method. Highly reli- 
gious, blue collar, and racial minority 
youths and children of lesi educated 
fathers were found 10 be less tolerant. 

Dodge (15) found tliai 64 students 
taughc by a concept-generalization ap- 
proach for an eight-week period in 
American history made a significant 
g^iin in learning nn .' organizing histor- 
ical knowledge when compared with 
59 students taught by a traditional ap- 
proach. Dodge concluded on the basis 
of his study that concept-generalization 
devclopmCEJi makes learning an active, 
jneaningfid, interesting, transferable, 
and unified process and can result in 
significantly greater achievement than 
c traditional approach empfiasi/ing 
nicmojii'atioiu simple questions and 
answers, and adherence to the text- 
book. Dodge disco\ered, however, that 
pupils need guidance and practice in 
developing concept generaiizaiion skills. 
Developing concepts step by step ap- 



peared to be a crucial factor in this 
proccis. 

Baker (4) experimentally compared 
differences in learning, retention, and 
attiiuiies of eighth-grade American his- 
tory pupils taught by conventional and 
simulated methods. A total of 131 pu- 
pils were randomly assigned to one of 
four classes. Each class was taught by 
the investigator for three weeks, Func* 
tionally, the simulation methods repro- 
duced the major charactcrisiica and 
problems of the social, economic, und 
political systems of our country be- 
tween 18.JO and i860. It presented the 
historical problems of our country in 
the 3;ructure of international politics 
in simplified form. The traditional 
method was described as a ''read and 
discuss the textbook methoti." A spe- 
cially prepared and analyzed 55-item 
pupil achievement test was used as the 
criterion measure. Employing variance 
analysis, Baker found significant post- 
test results favoring pupils taught by 
the simulation method. Tlie test of re- 
tention favored the experimental 
group and a statistically fx>sitive attitu- 
dinal change favoring "a more central* 
ized .ind etficient policy-making proce- 
dure' was found for the experimental 
group. He concluded tliai the pupils 
taught through simulated procedures 
had a "greater appreciation for the 
complexity of our country's pre-Civil 
War problems," 

NkCrec (55) compared two methods 
of teaching history by analyzing the 
achievements of two groups of college 
freshmen. The experimental group, di- 
vided into three reading-level sub- 
groups, approached the teaching of 
history through thematic units struc- 
tured by tiic Carnegie Curriculum Proj- 
ect, The control group, also sub- 
grouped and paired with the cxperi- 
mentai sub-groups, studied history in 
the "customary, chronological" order. 
In two of the three pairs of sub-groups 
compared, there was no significant 
difference in the compreliension and 
retention of history as measured by the 
Coo/>er4:^ii^e Amtrican History Test. 
The tliird pair of sub-groups compared 
showed a significant dilTerence. Other 
factors related to achievement in his- 
tory, as reported in the study, were 
reading level and scliool abilities. 

Williamson (79) compared an in- 
depth approach to .American history to 
z conventional in-breadth approach. 
Ke used pre- and post-scorei on the 
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Crary America?' History Test, the 
Iowa Test of Educational Develop- 
ment, tfic IVatsonCi laser Critical 
Thinking Appraisal, and Principles 0/ 
Democracy, and measures of student 
attitude toward any school subject as 
aiieria. Observations were made to as- 
sure that participating teachers used 
the prescribed approaches. The study 
involved iifi suburban tenth-grade pu- 
pils. No significant differences were 
found between treatment groups for 
content and probltm solving measures, 
but the indepth group was found to 
have a significantly more [xjsitivc atti- 
tude toward the subject, It was con- 
cluded that the approaches were 
equally elective in teaching content 
and problem solvitij^. 

Four studies examined the effects of 
two or more alternative treatments in 
elementary social studies classrooms. In 
only one study of this gr-oup were com* 
parisons made with a ncv-trcatw^nt or 
conventional situation. 

Crabtree (12) carefully designed an 
experiment to test the effects of 
teacher structuring on children's think- 
ing. Two groups of second-grade pu- 
pils were subjected to two experimen- 
tal programs each involving a 
15-minute antecedent discussion period 
under the direct influence of the 
teacher and a consequent 85-minute 
dramatic play period when the subjccu 
were free to engage in a non-directed 
but related activity. The critical vari- 
able of teacher structuring of the dis- 
cussion ililTerentiatcd the two pro 
grams, but in both cases sufficient 
structure was establisiied to center the 
pupils' interest and circumscribe rele- 
vant inquiry. In general, the goals, 
concepts and procedures in the struc- 
tured antecedent discussion period 
were carefully predetermined by the 
teacher. In contrast, the discussion pe* 
riod of the other group was character- 
ized by joint participation of students 
and teacher in establishing structure, 
frames of reference, and criteria. The 
free-play period* selected in this re- 
scardi because of its rich opportunities 
for observation of thinking, also repre- 
sented high and minimal environmen- 
tal structure, Crabtree anticipated that 
her population of 7.j{ second-grade pu- 
pils, individually tested, paired, and 
randomly assigned to two groups, 
would exhibit different thinking pat- 
terns when exposed to the two treat- 
ments. Each group functioned as its 
own control in that it had each treat- 
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rocnt for three weekj utilizing the sira- 
ibr itudiei of harbon and airports. In 
order to test ha hypotheses that stu- 
dents when ex{>oscd to the highly 
itructurcd discussions and the high 
realism materials in the play.pcriod en- 
vironment wouhl exhibit 1cm divergent 
and mon convergent ihinking, and 
1%'hen exposed to the jointly deter- 
mined structured discussions and Iow> 
realism maierals in the play environ- 
ment would exhibit divergent re- 
tponsf^s, Crabtrec devised two observa- 
tion scales. Her study verified the hy. 
po.Iieses in that structuring did pro- 
duce more convergent thinking while 
relative f>ermis5ivcncss elicited more 
frequent examples of divergent tli ink- 
ing. 

Ryan (65) tested the effect of alter- 
native uses of linear programs on 
fourth-grade pupils' learning of gen- 
eral geographic features of Japan, 
After making programs coinciding 
with fiv' topics in a textbook, he se- 
lected four groups of students for dif- 
ferent program treatments, Three 
groups used the programs supple- 
mented by cither before or aficr text- 
book reading or map work over a 
nine-day period. The fourth group 
used the programs alone over a five- 
day period, Ryan found that the sup- 
plemented groups scored significantly 
higher than the unsupplemenied 
group both on immediate post-tests 
and the retention tests given two 
weeks later; but the Reading- Program 
and the Program-Activity groups ap- 
peared to be favored treatments for 
certain criterion measures. Also signifi- 
cant correlations between success and 
I.Q, were found for each treatment. 

Shzi (73) compared the effect of the 
use of an adult, daily newspaper and a 
children's, commercial classroom paper 
in fourth,*, fifth-, 2nd sixth-grade social 
studies. Two classes at each of these 
levels, eq^'iated on reading achievement 
and mcnt.il maturity, were subjected 
to the two media about an hour a 
week for ten weeks in their study of 
current affairs. Criterion tests were 
given to all six classes at the end of 
ihc ten lessons measuring knowledge 
of national and international organiza- 
tions, world lenders, political geogra- 
phy, current affairs, and the ability to 
read and u nr'ersta nd adult newspa- 
pers. Analysis of the data seemed to 
»ho:v that the formal study of current 
affairs at the fourth-grade level, using 



either adult or chiMren's papers, is of 
limited value. Fo, ...aliied study based 
on HTitten material was fouri to be 
both appropriate and desirabie at the 
fifth and sixth grades. The use of adult 
newspapers was better for teaching 
sixth graders about geography, lenders, 
and organiiations; but the children's 
papers worked better for teaching cur- 
rent affairs knowledge in specific con- 
tent areas. Neither teclinique proved 
advantageous in improving the reading 
and understanding of adult newspa- 
pers, 

Thompson (77) studied the relative 
effectiveness of varying degrees of spec- 
ificity in organized economic curricu- 
lum content rnnteri^.ls with three ex- 
perimental groups of fifth-grade pu- 
pils. The first group used S[>ccific ques- 
tions keyed to specific concepts; the 
second group stressed the same con- 
cepts, but did not ".se specific ques- 
tions; and the third group was in- 
structed to emphasize economics wher- 
ever possible in the regular curricu- 
lum. There was also a no-trcatnicnt 
control group. One affective and two 
cognitive tests were dcvclop>ed and an- 
alyzed by the investigator for use as 
criteria. Analysis of covariance widi in- 
telligence as tlie covariant prtxluced. 
results favoring the employment of the 
materials in the least structured way. 

Three methodological studies may 
be classified as descriptive-obsen-a- 
tional. In each instance, behavioral 
criteria were established or assumed 
and the performance of teachers or pu- 
pils was observed and described with 
reference to these criteria. 

In a study by Herman (35), 14 fifth- 
grade teachers were randomly assigned 
to above-average, average, and below- 
average classes. The teachers were vis- 
ited by observers during five dllTerent 
social studies lessons of a common six- 
weeks long topic. Observations of class- 
room activities were ccnled using the 
OSCAR system to determine the use of 
listening, speaking, reading, and writ- 
ing activities. Speaking and listening 
activities accounted for 79 percent of 
the lesson time, while reading and 
writing were used 17 percent of the 
time. An analysis of variance indicated 
significant differences among the kinds 
of activities used by teachers in the 
various types of classes, and among the 
kinds of aaivitics used at specific 
times. In another report of this study, 
Herman (36) used t' ? Flanders system 



to observe verbal interaction 2t the 
beginning and at the end of a unit of 
instruction and at three equally spaced 
intermediate times. Flandc:s I/D ratios 
were computed. Teachers of more able 
students were found to use more indi- 
rect instruction, to be more demi>- 
cratic, and to allow more student<en- 
lered activities. 

Davis (i.j) concluded that the intel- 
lectual atmosphere of 44 social studies 
classrooms taught by student teachers 
could only be described as "meager." 
He based his conclusion on an analyaii 
of the classroom questions asked by the 
subject teachers using a S[x?cially pre- 
pared 'Teacher-Pupil Question Inven- 
tory," The TPQI classification sys- 
tem was derived from Bloom's cogni- 
tive taxonomy as interpreted by San- 
ders in Classroom Questions. Tlie 
questions asked by student teachers 
were highly correlated and almost all 
of them could be classified as either 
"memory/' "translation," or "interpre- 
tation." The latter two combined can 
be thought of as "comprehension." 
TIius the questions asked in the social 
stuilies classrooms were overwhelm- 
ingly of the memory<omprehension 
variety. Tlic invesrigator recommended 
that classroom questions be given in- 
creased attention and that pre-servicc 
experiences be utilized to improve the 
questioning skill of student teachers. 

After theoretically identifying the 
structure-discovery approach as being 
subsumed in the larger curricular 
theory of Education for Reflection, 
Ribble {^^) more particularly de- 
scribed the related behavioral charac- 
teristics entailed in leaching the Eco- 
nomic Project materials develof>ed at 
The Ohio State University. He created 
a classroom observational device which 
he and three trained observers used to 
record these behaviors during five vis- 
its to (en classrooms where the project 
materials were in use. Each observer 
also ranked the ten teachers according 
to adherence to structure prescriptions 
and adherence to discovery prescrip- 
tions by merkns of an instrument pre- 
pared by Ribble. Each teacher's 
unique combination of these prescrip- 
tions was also judged and predictions 
of class achievement were made on the 
basis of these judgments. The judg- 
mental instrument itself proved reli- 
able and objective; but the predictions 
derived from it, after appropriate sta- 
tistical treatment, were not signifi- 
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ontly ifclatcd with :he Project's mca- 
»urC5 of achievement. From his study. 
Rib*-Te con^-'ludcd that "the use of u.c 
itructurC'^iiscovery approach is charac- 
teriieif by a dialogue bciween the 
t^rher and the students -'hich pro- 
mc V. A rcflecti\c examination of the 
'*on,..«!piual ulationships purported to 
t. .'tSt vitliia ihe structure of a disci- 
pline." 

Afar.^alas and Zevin (53) investi- 
;^ted in so.nie 50 secondary classrooms 
*:iver ! period of three years tlic several 
hy* >.escs posed ,n the Woods Hole 
C itcrencc of ir;5g relative to instruc- 
tion and learning. Their book.. Cre- 
ative Encounters in the Classroom, de- 
scribes and interprets many episo<^' 
emphasizing the proceduies of analysis, 
discovery, and value examination in 
social studies. Their conduct and ob- 
servation of these teach inj^ and learn- 
ing phenomena suggested to them that 
some students experienced mild frustra- 
lion when left without exact answers. 
Nfost students, however, accepted the 
tentativeness of knowledge implicit in 
these processes of inquiry and operated 
logically and rationally at a high level 
o( motivation. The teachers assumed 
the major taslcs of planning and ini- 
tiating stimulating encounters and sus- 
taining and rewarding students* effec- 
tive participation in the lesson. 

Materials. Six of the studies re- 
viewed focused their attention on so- 
dal studies materia^'. In some cases the 
attempt was to test the effect of certain 
kinds of materials on scudcnc perfor- 
mance. In others, the more important 
instructional implications related to 
tJe level or type of content in st»^n- 
Jard social studies materials or ihe ap- 
propriateness of certain kinds of m?.'ce- 
rials for young children. 

Dooley (16) investigated the com. 
parative efficacy of economics materials 
fulfilling the requirements for the 
study when taught to 484 disadvan- 
taged fourth-grade children. Disadvan- 
taged was judged as eligibility of the 
students' families for special funds. 
Teacher efTicicncy ratings were used to 
equalize differences due to variances in 
teacher competencies. A general pre- 
and post-design was used with a care- 
fully prepared achievement test as the 
criterion. Three variables were exam- 
ined: program and sex and race of 
student. A number of covariants were 
used. Significant differences were 
found for programs and race, but no 



significTint differences were found for 
sex. C'oolcy conrluvilcd that "some ef- 
fect on learning m ly ac: :*ue from the 
methcMj in vhich crono: ici materials 
are wntien k-: culturally disadvan- 
tages; foi'rth'gradc subjects. Maie^Juls 
utilizing f he inductive method . . . mav 
enable subject to achieve significanih^ 
higher giiin scores." 

Jcfferds (43) found "no advantage 
to children who received economics in- 
struction from the 'packaged' instruc- 
tional materials" developed by Se- 
nesh's economics curriculum project at 
Purdue University. Thre* ^'xperimen- 
tal groups were rjmparcd. Group one 
utilized rhe packaged materials enti- 
tled, "Our Worki.:^ World"; group 
two used the packaged curriculum as 
resource materials; and group three re- 
ceived rcgu)ar instructions in ilie same 
concepts as discussed in four in ^^ervice 
teacher meetings. Analysis of variance 
and covariancc using pupil scores from 
the Elementary Economics Test, Form 
A, and the Lee Clark Reading Recji- 
ness Test produced insignificant difl r- 
enccs among the experimental groups. 

Gillespie (28) concluded that 
"methodology in the reaching of read- 
ing must be redesigned to provide ap- 
propriate guidance in licveloping the 
skills necessary for eifcctive perfor- 
mance in a variety of content." Her 
conclusion was based on multidimen- 
sional analyses of fifihgrade basal 
readers and social studies texts. The 
content analysis revealed significant 
dilTcrences for the aat^Qrics of plot vs. 
exposition, character vs. personages, 
and themes vs. key ideas. Other diifer- 
cnccs wtrre found indicating that the 
skills necessary for reading basal read- 
ers differ significantly from the skills 
required for reading fifth-grade social 
studies .'.cxt material. 

The purpose of Windley's {80) 
study wj.^ to learn at what levels of 
cognition that information was pre- 
sented and to ascertain the amount of 
attention that was given to the social 
science disciplines in two classroom 
current affairs periodicals. An analysis 
was made of the feature articles, ac- 
companying discussion questions, and 
non-textual materials in Curreni 
Even ts and Junior Sch o last ic ice 
1964-1965 and J965-196G. The unit of 
inL^^are used in coding was the para- 
graph. Descriptive categories similar to 
those formulated by Bloom were cm- 
ployed. VVindley found that the great- 



C5f atfc.it'ion was given to textual ques- 
Vs)m wnich required recall of specific 
and i'eli^tively concrete typ>es of knowl- 
edge. Content emphasis was upon po> 
litical science, followed by economics 
and history; and the least attention 
was given to anthropology and lociol- 

ogy- 

Cengler tested gi boys and 97 
girh ip tb" ^ixth-gradc in 23 Oregon 
schools on their ability to "^pply the 
terminology ot geography to the sym- 
bolism on atlas maps." The students 
were asked to point to map representa- 
tions when each geographical term wa« 
announced. In rases of doubrful idrn- 
tification, the /tudents were asked to 
define the teni or point to another 
part of the map to locate the same 
symbol. Eighty-five percent of the stu- 
dents were unable to point to a cape, 
the least identifiable symbol on the 
■map. Fifty-one percent of the students 
were unable to identify a valley, 
though every child could verbally de- 
:<ribe a valley. "Lake"* proved to be 
the most translatable term, being 
pointed oui properly by over 05 per- 
cent of thr oupils. Boys did better on 
the test than giils. hut Gcngler found 
that verba.\ capability and symbolic 
conceptualization are different skills 
for both sexes. 

In an effort to determine the acqui- 
sition of perspective ability in elcmen* 
tar)' school children. Miller (58) ad- 
ministered to 150 R-G children a per- 
spective test involving their judging 
from what direction each of a scries of 
pictures was taken of a tKreedimen- 
sional map. For most children the abil- 
ity to deal with the concept of perspec- 
tive was well developed by age 13. Tfw 
children were able to coordinate per- 
spectives befoic the first or second 
grade. 

Organizational patterns. A few stud- 
ies examined organizational practices, 
with instructional implications. Three 
of these sought to determine the effect 
of team teaching on the achievement 
of social studies objectives. 

A study conducted by Chamberlain 
(7) compared the academic perfor- 
mance in United States history of an 
experimental and control group and 
analyzed the reactions and attiti^des of 
team-taught students toward the 
method. The experimental classes, con- 
sisting of 90 students in each class, 
were taught by two teachers who uti- 
lized the part-time services of an auxil- 
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iaxy teacher and u r^acher aid. The 
control \v-3 consisieti of 35 itudenn 
who were iaught by on^; teacher in the 
tr, diuor.a'i manner. A fomi of the 
Coopfialh^ Hmcrkan History Test 
W2t Utilized to study academic perfor- 
ounce* The resu]t5 of the study indi- 
cated t2)at students taught in a conven> 
tional class achieved significantly 
higher w^res on the criicr/on test than 
C\c ic. .i-taught students. Additionally, 
the findings revealed that the advan» 
tagc achieved in United States history 
by the control group was wiih students 
of higher ability, Students tau^^ht by 
the team teaching raetliod reacted fa- 
vorably to the course, as repre.^nted 
by questionnaire responses. 

Jester (44) was concerned with the 
effects of team teaching organization 
on the tocial studies achievement of 
Cighth-grade students. He ccmpaied 
team teaching organuation with de- 
partmental o'.-ganiiation. Data were 
collected whidi indicated that prior to 
exposure to the .experimental condi- 
tions, the expcrimcnui and control 
groups did not differ signiBcantly on 
.five educationally related variables. In 
temu of the experimental conditions, 
the only intentional and recognizable 
difference between the two groups was 
the use of team-teaching techniques. 
At the end of the experimental tcnm, 
which lasted for one academic year, 
the students of both groups were 
tested with standard instruments of so- 
cial studies achievement. Tlicre was no 
•igniBcant difference between die two 
groups in social studies achievement. 

Fraenkel (23) tested the popular hy- 
pothesis that ncv;er sdicduling and or- 
ganizational devices promote student 
learning. Specifically, he compared 
subject achievement of students taught 
under flexible scheduling and varied 
sizes of team -taught classes. The sub- 
jects were 137 eleventh-grade, first 
semester, San Francisco Bay Area 
United States history students. The cri* 
terion was a specially prepared and 
tested achievement ''est directly related 
to the common goals of the two 
groups. Subjects were randomly as- 
signed to treatment and the same 
teachers taught both experimental 
groups. Fraenkel found no significant 
differences between groups on the re- 
call and ri^cognition part of the crite- 
rion cxamii^ation, but did find the cx« 
pirimental group favored significantly 
on the part measuring higher cognitive 



processes. Further examination of the 
c'atA by ability quartile (SCAT) re- 
veded no significant advantage for ci- 
ft—.r treatment. In general, recall and 
rTi^ognition were facilitated by tradi- 
tional organization for less able pupils; 
but for bright students flexible sched- 
ules and team teaching were beneficial 
with regard to hij^her cognitive pro- 
cesses. He concluded that "teaching 
leims may indeed be more etfective , . . 
in producing u^.^in types of learn- 
ing." 

In two parallel studies Splittgerber 
(75) and Joekcl (.J5) surveyed senior 
and junior high schools with reference 
to their grouping procedures in social 
studies. From existing research Splitt- 
gerber designed a questionnaire to 
gather data regarding the groupiiig 
procedures used in high schools. The 
instrument was sent to 337 selected 
high schools, Of the 273 schools from 
which responses were rccci.ved. 137 in- 
dica!sd some grouping procedures for 
so^:ial studies instruction. One hundred 
fifty-one social studies teadicrs in thes^ 
high schools were then surveyed to de- 
termine the procedures used for pro- 
viding v2ri?.tions in content, emphasis, 
?,nd methods for grouped Jcvtis, and 
administrators of five responding high 
schools were Inter^'iewed concerning 
^TTouping procedures. Splittgerber 
found that the most common approach 
to grouping was to organize pupils 
into three levels, f^fe found wide sup- 
port for grouping practices and signifi- 
cant interest in tlie mechanics of 
grouping, but very little provision for 
the differentiation of instruction. Most 
often, teachers attempted to individ- 
ualize instruction by altering the 
depth and comprehensiveness in treat- 
ment of subject matter rather than 
providing unique content foi each 
group. He concluded that recognition 
of grouping as only one aspect of indi- 
vidualizing instruction is necessary be- 
fore effective p»-ogTess can be made. 

To ascertain any ciflcrences in the 
materials and instructional approaches 
used in grouped and non-grouped so- 
cial studies classes Jockel surveyed 484 
junior high school administrators of 
schools organized on a 6-3-3 basis in 
eight midwestern states using a ques- 
tionnaire based on a review of the lit« 
erature. The administrators of six se- 
lected junior high schools were inter- 
viewed and questionnaire reactions of 
280 randomly selected social studies 
teachers were also obtained. Jcekel 
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found thai few social studies seachen 
differentiated significantly in the orga- 
nization, method, material, evaluation 
techniques, content, activities, or au. 
dio-visual material for various ability 
groups. In both grouped and non- 
grouped classes individualization of in- 
struction depended largely upon the 
classrooca tr^xher. 

Critical thinking and controversial 
issues. Tlie processes of critical think- 
ing and the rreatraent of controversial 
issues' received the major attention in 
six research efforts. Four of these were 
classroom experimental studies investi- 
gating tfiC effects of certain strategies 
or materials on student achievement of 
cntical-thinking goals. One analyzed a 
gioup of guidebooks according to a set 
of criteria closely related to critical 
thinking and another surveyed profes- 
sional and lay attitudes toward the 
treatment ^{ controversy in social stud- 
ies classrooms. 

The purposes of Hunkins' (59) 
study were to determine whether a 
dominant use in social studies text 
materials of analysis and evaluation 
questions, as defined by Bloom would 
effectively stimulate the development 
of critical thinking in students of 
sixth-grade social studies, and to learn 
if the emphasis on tfiese questions 
would improve the social studies 
achievement of these students. Two 
hundred sixty students in sixth-grade 
classes of a large suburban school sys* 
tem were randomly assigned to Condi- 
tion A. dominant emphasis on analysis 
and evaluation questions, or to Condi* 
tion dominant emphasis on knowl- 
edge questions. Students used the spe- 
cially prepared materials for both Con* 
ditions A and B a^ coordinated by the 
teachers. Taba's Social Studies Injer- 
ence Test served as the criterion mea- 
sure of critical thinking and a social 
studies achievement test developed by 
the investigator served as the criterion 
measure of achievement. Students 
using the text materials with question 
emphasis on analysis and evaluation 
did not differ significantly in critical 
tliinking from students who used simi- 
lar type materials with a major empha- 
sis on knowledge questions. Howev /, 
students receiving the high level : ues- 
tions demonstrated si^^nificantly higher 
scores in social stuoies adiievement 
than did students receiving low level 
questions- Reading level exerted a sig- 
nificant influence upon the level of 
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achievemtni for stuc'ents in both con- 
ditions. 

/junkins and Shapiro (40) investi- 
gated whether the case method .p- 
proach was superior to the lecture text- 
book approach in teaching- fifth -grade 
social studies. Two classes of similar 
size and distribution were given the 
two treatments over 16 instructional 
pel ir *v The expcrimeiiUi class read, 
wro c answers to ques:ioiis, and dis- 
cu'jed ten one-page case scv'dies deal- 
ing with economics, equality 'i c' citi- 
zenship, and freedom of speech, wor- 
»hip» and privacy. Discussions were de- 
ligned to force chihiren to take and 
defend f>ositions and to analyze their 
arguments from various points of view. 
Only the case group made significant 
gains between the pre- and post-crite- 
rion tests, Forms A and B of Behavior 
Preference Record. Hunkins and Sha- 
piro concluded that elementary school 
children can be taught to think criti- 
cally and that the case method is an ef- 
fective means for accomplishing this 
purpose. 

Gagnon (24) conducted an explor- 
atory study to determine if the employ- 
ment of a methodology consisting of 
the clarifying process, thinking indica- 
tors, and thinking operations by a 
group of experimental teachers would 
result in improved performances by 
their pupils on a thinking test and if 
training in this methodology would 
change tlie teachers* behavior in the 
classroom and increase their ability to 
assess tlieir pupils' thinking potential. 
When compared with an untrained 
group of fifth- and sixth-grade teachers 
of thf Crosse Pointe Public Schools, 
Gagnon's experimental teachers asked 
more than five times a many clari- 
fying questions. Clarifying questions 
were thought to be a principal strategy 
of the clarifying process. The trained 
experimental teachers used more of 
the 15 models of clarifying questions 
than the untrained teachers and the 
experimentally taught students exhib- 
ited a significantly larger number of 
thinking indicators in their remarks 
than did the students of tiie untrained 
teachers. One out of every six ques- 
tions asked by the experimental teach- 
ers was a clarifying question; only one 
clarifying question out of each 35 
questions was asked by the untrained 
teachers. Significant differences in 
scores oa tliinking tests did not occur 
between the groups of students; and 



LV^ trained and untrained teachen 
sh' ved no differences in their abilities 
tt> ank their pupils for theiv es.iraated 
tliir.king potential as measurea by the 
tests. From an analysis of ta'^ie record- 
ings C?gnon concluded that insu'uc- 
tion on questioning behavior can 
change the classroom conduct of teach- 
ers and students. 

Eisele (21) tested the h/pothesis 
liiat pupils of teachers who uy" "re- 
source guides" would do better on a 
test of critical thinking than pupils v-^f 
teachers who use resource units. A re- 
source guide was defined as "a re- 
trieval system of a resource unit from 
an electronic comf uter related to the 
objectives and chofacti?ristics of learn- 
ers." A basic pre and post-treatment 
dc'c^n using the ^Vatson-G laser Criti- 
cal Yr'iinking Apjnaisal was used to 
test tiie baair hyp .)thesis. I'he subjects 
were 11 teauiors and tlieir eleventh- 
grade social studiL: pupils. The three 
different treatments employed the use 
of resource guides with critical think- 
i'.g objectives, resource guides without 
critical thinking objectives, and re- 
source units alone. Analysis of variance 
produced results favoring the use of re- 
source guides over the use of resource 
units alone. The investigator con- 
cluded that resource guides, as an aid 
to unit teaching, can help to individ- 
ualize instruction, help pupils de- 
velop skill in critical thinking, and as- 
sist teachers in decision making. 

Sandberg (6G) analyzed the guide- 
books on teaching about communism 
issued by state departments of educa- 
tion during the years 1962-1964 for the 
purpose of determining their concep- 
tions of communism and to evaluate 
the recommended methods of teaching. 
He also attempted to determine the 
guidebooks' recommended approadies 
to attitude development and their use- 
fulness in fostering a reflective analysis 
of values and beliefs. Analysis of the 
guidebooks was done in terms of a "re- 
flective-analytic" theory of teaching 
whicli aims to improve the understand- 
ing of controversial issues and to in- 
crease the consistency among ones 
values. Sandberg found that the guides 
favored democratic institutions and 
vplues and generally placed commu- 
nism in disrepute. The guides were 
found rot f.o differentiate between atti- 
tudes, values, propositions, and con- 
cepts. The p eferred method of in- 
struction was desaibed as indoctrina- 
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tion. He cop:luue<i uSat 'n terms of « 
reflective-analytical motVi teaching-, 
the guidebooks v/cre of Ihtle value. 

Schremser ('o) sought to identify 
differences among four Lral polic7- 
making ^rroups toward the teaching of 
controversial issues. A questionnaire 
dealing with political, economic, social, 
religious, racial, and international is- 
sues was distributed to 100 randomly 
selected individuals in each of four 
policy making categories, secondary so- 
cial studies teachers, secondary princi- 
pal: school superintendents, and 
schi ol board members. A total of 313 
completed qiicstionnaires were re- 
turned- item ratings were subjected to 
Chi-square analysis. A variety of spe- 
ci;ic findings were reported leading the 
investigator to conclude that "teaching 
about controversial issues . . . should 
present no grave problems" in New 
Jersey's schools due to differences 
among the four groups. He also con- 
cluded that there were no safe issues 
and that there was need for board pol- 
icies and administrative guidelines for 
teaching controversial issues. Teacher 
training and in-ser\ice programs 
should deal with the teaching of con- 
troversial issues, and administrative 
leadership and guidance would be 
helpful. 

Attitudes and values. A final group 
of studies focused on the developmei t 
of attitudes and values. Bottorff (5; 
investigatffd the reaction of lower class 
white and Negro children and middle 
class white third-grade children to "key 
social studies words." Each word was 
printed on a single page of a test 
booklet. For some words, pupils were 
asked to indicate the' - "like" 01 "dis- 
like" for each word; for other words 
pupils Were asked to write the mean- 
ing of the word in the booklet. These 
reponses were then coded as "posi- 
tive," "neutral," or "negative." Using 
Chi-square procedures, the invest iga- 
tor concluded th:it middle<lass pupils 
reacted more positively to key social 
studies words than either lower class 
white or Negro pupils. Bottorff found 
that most diildren reacted negatively 
to "Indian" and positively to "white"; 
but neither lower class group liked the 
word ". ack." Females showed more 
positive reactions than males in each 
group. Whites reacted more positively 
to "church," "house" and "school" 
than did Negroes, 

Karns' (47) study dealt with the at- 
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\t\xdtt of teachers and students roward 
iiutniciional television materials which 
were in conflict with the material con- 
tained in the adopted social studies 
text. The study was conducted in a 
large* suburban, public school system 
in Ohio utilizing 44 sixth-grade classes. 
Thirteen videotaped telelessons were 
developed lUilizing a regular sixth- 
grade teacher. Indigenous Africans, 
i^Mdying in the United States, pre- 
senter information about their indi- 
vidi'.al countries. Attitude measures 
were administered prior to and follow- 
ing the telecast scries to determine 
pupil and teachtr authority prefer- 
ences. Alternative auih;:)rity prefer- 
ences included parent, teacher, text* 
book, current periodical or encyclope- 
dia, and a native person apperiring on 
instructional television. At the termi* 
nation of tlie television series, a spe- 
cially constructed instrument secured 
pupils' and teachers' preferences for 
conflic .ing statements from the teleles- 
scn and textbook. Both teachers and 
pupi!^ selected television statements as 
being iTiore authoritative than text 
materials. Teachers' attitudes toward 
instructional television as an authority 
source im Droved significantly following 
the teleleison serie,; but there was no 
significant change in teachers' low 
preference f >r textbooks. There was a 
statistical difference in the expressed 
authority source preference of high 
and low achieving pupils. While both 
groups favored textbooks, encyclope- 
dias, and periodicals, high achievers 
showed a 2^Teater preference for in- 
structional television than did low 
achievers. Neither hij^h nor low achiev* 
ing pupils gave much emphasis to par- 
ents and teachers as authority sources 
and there was a direct r'^lationship be- 
tween tCKh.Ts' authority source prefer- 
ences ant^ preferences of their classes. 

Meux and his colleagues (57) were 
concerned with problems that arise 
when values are treated in social stud- 
ies instruction. Four dilTerent strategies 
were presented in writl n form to four 
groups of students. The straiegies dif- 
fered in degree and kind of justifica- 
tion for value ratings. The core strat- 
egy, the weakest support, contained 
only relevant information statements. 
The second strategy, viewed as stronger 
in support, contained core plus citing 
authority moves. The third strategy, 
viewed as still stronger in support, 
contained core plus analogy moves. 



The fouk'th and strongest contained 
core plus criterion and associated de- 
scription move*. Tcijt results indicated 
consistent patterns of differences 
among the core, authority, analogy, 
and CTitcrion groups. Th^. vTitcrion 
strategy group reacted more negatively 
to fluoridation and the use of pesti- 
cides than did the other three strategy 
groups. Additionally, a higher propor- 
tion of subject' in the criterion strat- 
egy group gave better reasons for not 
using pesticides. The core strategy 
group reacted less negatively to fluori- 
dation and the use of pesticides thnn 
did the other three strategy groups. 

In u philosopliical inquiry, Dwyer 
(20) investigated the problems of 
teach' ng children how to deal ration- 
ally with ethical questions. He recog- 
nized that students are encouraged to 
investigate ethical questions, but he as- 
sumed that formal education does not 
equip them to deal effectively with 
such questions. Dwyer identified two 
problems accounting for most of the 
student difficulties with ethical ' ques- 
tions. First, students are told to ask, 
"What is right?" instead of, "What is 
reasonable for me to believe about 
what I ought to do as righ ?" Second, 
they are ofi^ered no agreed upon 
method of rational inquiry into ethical 
questions. Dwyer suggests scientific in- 
quiry as a paradigm of rational in- 
quiry in ethics. 

Measurement and Evaluaticn 
The cognitive level of civics learning 
experiences for 13 fifth-grade classes of 
a unified Los Angeles County school 
district were studies by Kirsch (49). 
Three methods were used to assess lev- 
els of cognition. The first method con- 
sisted of two multiple-choice tests, one 
designed to- measure children's knowl- 
edge and comprehension of the area 
under study and the other designed to 
measure children's ability to apply 
knowledge and un<lcrstanding of the 
area. A second method used was indi- 
vidual tape recorded interviews with a 
sample of the children designed to 
probe more fully their understanding 
of the area. The third evaluative de- 
vice employed was observation of 
teachers to determine wliether teach- 
ing behavior was related to pupil per- 
formance. Analyses of the performnnce 
of pupils by sex, socioeconomic status, 
anc* I.Q. yielded the following conclu- 
sions: (a) Boys appeared to be supe- 
rior to girls at the cognitive levels of 
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knowledge and comprehension but less 
so at the level of application of knowl- 
edge to specific events, (b) Socioeco- 
nomic status seemed to be related to 
knowledge, comprehension, and appli- 
cation levels of cognition, (c) I.Q. 
seemed to be the most significant fac- 
t^** influencing pupil behavior on the 
two multiple-choice tests and during 
tiie interviews, (d) Observed teaching 
practices did not seem to stress any 
one level of cognition, (e) The influ- 
r ce of teaching style on learning out- 
- iTics was unclear. 

Stampfcr (76) studied the attain- 
ment of map skills by 600 fourth-grade 
pupils. "The Joyce Sequence of 
Map and Globe Skills in Elementary 
Schools" was used as the criterion. 
Analysis of test results indicated signif- 
icant increases in masrrry for 16 of the 
50 skills measured For four skills, sig- 
nificant differr^ices were found be- 
tween fourth and fifth-, and fifth- and 
sixth-grade pupils, but no significant 
differences were found between grades 
4 and 6. He concluded that the ob- 
served patterns of map and globe skill 
attainment differed significantly from 
the pattern anticipated. 

Daughtrey (tj) compared the level 
of economic understanding of 2,150 
graduating seniors from the Norfolk, 
Virginia, public high schools with na- 
tional norms using Form A of the Test 
of Economic Undivsinndin^, published 
by Science Research Associates. Addi- 
tionally, the study sought statistically 
significant difl^erences in test perfor- 
mance between groups having had eco- 
nomics, basic business subjects, a com- 
bination of these, or neither of these. 
In general, Norfolk graduates did not 
compare favorably with national 
norms for the criterion instrument: 
nor did differing combinations of 
courses in business and economics pro- 
duce differences in achievement. Many 
of the most difficult test items for Nor- 
folk students dei:lt wiih "Economic 
Growth and Stabili:y," while many of 
the least difficult test items dealt with 
"What Does the Economy Produce and 
How?" 

The Test of Economic Understand' 
ing was also used by Healey (34) in 
her dual purpose study- Her first pur- 
pose was to determine the degree of 
economic understanding possessed by 
senior high school students at the be- 
ginning and at the end of a one-semes- 
ter-required course in economics. Her 
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jccond purpose was to' determin! the 
degree of econorriJc comprehension 
achieved by lerminal high school grad- 
uates on a test of practical application. 
In ihe firsi phase of ihe study Forms A 
and B of the Test of Economic Under* 
standing were administered as pre* and 
p08t'ie5ts to both college-bound and 
non-ojllegc-bound students enrolled in 
an economics course. In the second 
phase of the study a ten- problem 
Fxonomic Comprehension Test to de- 
termine application of economic un- 
derstanding was given to non<ollcge« 
bound graduates of the school as well 
as to graduates of the preceding five 
year period, i(^Go-ig6.|. None of the 
comparisons of the first phase pro- 
duced statistical significance. However, 
college-bound seniors made higher gain 
scores on the Test of Economic Un- 
derstanding than did non-college* 
bound seniors and higher LQ. students 
made larger gains on the test than did 
lower I.Q. students. In the second 
phase of the study, the non-college- 
bound graduates of die five-year pe- 
riod, 1960-1964, made higher scores on 
the ten-problem Economic Compre* 
hension Test than did the class of 
most recent non<ollegC'bound gradu« 
ates. Item analyses of respKinses on the 
Economic Comprehension Test iudi- 
cated that items dealing with direct, 
practical Copies had a higher percent of 
correct responses than did items dealing 
with 1. direct, abstract topics. 

The 5octal SrunrES Teacher 
A number of studies dealt particu- 
larly with characteristics, preparation, 
or effectiveness of social studies teach- 
ers. While at Icasi^ luo f»'f the studies 
included in this classifvcation employed 
experimental designs, using social stud* 
ies students and special materials or 
treatments, it was the judgment of the 
reviewers that their most telling impli- 
cations related to the teachers them- 
selves. 

To determine the social studies 
competence of juniors and seniors en- 
rolled in e)cmentar)^ education at the 
University of 1 cniicssce. Chandler (8) 
gathered social studies grade point av- 
erages and social studies scores on the 
Sequential Test of Educational Prog- 
ress and the American Collefre Tea for 
417 juniors and seniors enrolled in any 
one of three professional courses. Simi- 
lar scores were obtained for a group of 
social studies majors for comparative 
purposes. In gciiciiil, die elcmeritary 



majors were competent in social stud- 
ies. 

Irvin (42) surveyed junior high 
school social studies teachers with five 
or less year? experience in three North 
Ceritral Region high schools. Her pur- 
pose was to . determine the perceived 
relevance of professional and academic 
preparation in meeting the needs of 
beginning teachers. From her data, she 
concl \dcd that the total number of re- 
quirec social science hours should be 
reduce^ except in geography, wliich 
should bt ncreased. Further, the num- 
ber of houn rcr^uired for dealing with 
specific problems regarding prepara- 
tion, discipline, and motivation should 
be increased. She also concluded that 
special certification requirements and 
teacher preparation courses should be 
develofjed that reflect the specific re- 
quirements of the junior high school. 

Using students' achievement as his 
criterion. Greene ($1) concluded that 
specialized training was not necessary 
for teachers using the "Concept of Cul- 
ture" curriculum materials developed 
by the anthropology project at the 
University of Georgia. He employed 
two criterion measures. Sequential 
Test of Educational Progress^ fourth- 
grade social stud ies. and duplicate 
forms for first and fourth grades of a 
specially prepared anthropology test. 
Using variance, covarianc^, and corre- 
lational analysis Greene found system- 
atic, but non significant differences in 
achievement favoring pupils taught by 
teachen who had had some training 
with the special materials. 

Potterfield (Gs) designed an experi- 
mental study to determine if teaching 
treatment, grade level, sex, socioeco- 
nomic level, and achievement level 
had an effect on children's ability to 
learn certain anthropological mate- 
rials. Two classes each from the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades were taught the 
"Concept of Culture" unit by two 
teachers, one untrained and one with 
limited training in anthropology. One 
other class from each level was not 
taught the anihropology materials. 
Pupil gains were measured using the 
tests prepared by the antlirO[3oIogy 
project. Specialized training of the 
teacher made little difference in pupil 
success with the unit. 

Gentry {27) compared tin:. ■ iirveyed 
responses of Tennessee social studies 
methods faculty and students with 
crllciia found in a dozen social studies 



textbooks. He found that the social 
studies methods course was offered by 
about 60 percent of the state's schools 
approved for teacher education and 
that (he remaining 40 percent pro\ iried 
special aiieniion to social studies in 
their gent.al methods classes. Among 
the 25 instructors identified in the 
staiCt all met Tennessee requirements 
for teaching social stucHes in sec- 
ondary scliools, most had undergradu- 
ate or graduate majors or minors in 
the social sci^' nces. and a majority had 
taught SO' lal studies in secondary 
school'. These instructors and their 
students agreed that most of the topics 
in Gcnirv's questionnaire relating to 
teaching social studies were included 
in tlie various methods courses. Gentry 
recom»iiended that special methods 
courses be added to the curricula of 
approved institutions now preparing 
secondary social studies teachers. 

As a preface to a number of pre- 
scriptions for the improvement of eval- 
uation practices in social studies class- 
rooms. Gross ami Allen (52) referred 
to the results of two earlier studies in 
this area. In general these studies 
found that social studies teachers are 
not skillful in evaluating their pupils. 
Responding social studies teachers 
were found to have a narrow and 
imprecise conception of the uses of 
evaluation, to have little sophistication 
in evaluation theory or statistical 
methods used in cvahiation proce- 
dures, and to have little concern for 
relating their instructional aims snd 
tiieir as-sessment practices. 

DuVall (if]) found that a sample of 
520 intermeiff^te-grade teachers cor- 
rectly assessed the relative reading dif- 
ficulty of four pieces of free social 
studies material, but disagreed with 
the grade level estimates assigned to 
the pieces by the Dale-Qliall readaliil- 
ity formula. Years of experience was 
found to be significantly but inconclu- 
sively related to the abih'ty to make 
judgments of readability. 

Inn explored ways of helping 
elementary intern teachers use concep- 
tual goals, During the inicrn semester 
seminars were hehl in which the for- 
mulation of instructional goals and the 
teaching of concepts and generaliza- 
tion were taught. The investigator 
used classroom observation, intern 
logs, lesson plans, and analysis of ini- 
tial and final units to determine the 
effectiveness of the instruct ionj Her 
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general conclusion was (hat intern 
teachers find it difficuh lo analyze .iiul 
use coficcpiual f»oals. Specifically,, ihc 
coMchtdcd (a; iiucrns liavc^- 

niruntu (liirunlty in iranslatinj:^ X^'^^ 
into icarning experiences/ (b) The 
most successful truinini; icdiniquc \s to 
involve teachers I'n planniuf^ expcri^ 
cnces designed to achieve stated objec- 
tives, (c) interns neeil };^»'tl«-'d experi- 
ence fo think in terms of concepts. and 
geneiMiiiation, (d) Interns with 
hiR^'er academic achievement have less 
difficulty in planning and using concep- 
tual goals. 

Schreiher's (69) study was designed 
to gather evidence concerning the most 
prevalent types of questions asked by 
teachers in self-contained, fifth-grade 
social studies classrooms; whether the 
types of questions askeil by such teacl"i« 
crs vary from one type of lesson to an- 
other; and whether an instrticrionai 
program designed to improve the 
teachers' question-asking techniques 
will change their qucstioniaskin^j^ prac- 
tices. Fourteen teachers taught each of 
three types of levsons (introductory, 
developmental, and review) before 
and after an instructional program. 
The teacher instructional program 
consisted of four one-hour mectinRs in 
which die purposes of asking questions 
were discussed, different types of ques- 
tions and their functions were identi- 
fied, and questions were structured 
over selected social, studies materials. 
Each les.son was observed for 30 min- 
utes and audio tape recordings and type- 
scripts were made of' ilie verbal be- 
liavior that occurred during the obser- 
vation. Using the ty[)C^cripis and ap- 
plying a question-classification scale, 
five jurors workctl inclcpendciitly to 
classify the questions. Sc!>reiber found 
that prior to ilie teacher instructional 
program, the most prevalent type of 
qtiestion asked was factual recall, 
Other types were those that railed [or 
a judgment base:^ on personal experi- 
ence, speculation ..n outcomes, and tin- 
covering information and questions [or • 
study, .-\fier the instructional progri'in, 
there was an increase 'n\ teacher ques- 
tions calling for describing situations, 
making comparisons, defining and clar- 
ifying inforruarion. i<!cnti[ying impor- 
tant 'pans of materials, iilentifying sup- 
porting fact's, drauint; conclusions, and 
evaluating the quality of source mate- 
rial and ihe aileqitruv of data. 

McNaughion and his associates (56) 



trained an ex p>cri mental group o[ 
teachers to develop high-level thought 
.in.- their classes. Tliey utilite a se- 
qljcnce of tlirce activities involving 
listing and then grouping items of ex- 
perience, ganerali/ing from date, aiul 
applying principles in new-situations. 
Training consisted o[ an introductory 
workshop followed by a number o[ ses- 
sions over a year. The procedure em- 
.. ployed an analysis of the coded tran.- 
scripts of lessons involving application 
o[ principles taught by three trained 
and diree untrained teachers. Hoth ex- 
pcriinental and conirol groups con- 
tained one class from each of- the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. The 
data revealed certain recurring pat- 
terns within the teaching strategies of 
the experimental teachers, f)ut not o[ 
the control teachers. The results could 
interpreted to mean that although 
tlie generation of high level th;nking 
is partly idiosyncratic, certain produc- 
tive teaching patterns used by these ex- 
perimental teachers may produce simi- 
lar results with other trairied teachers, 
J-lovenier (38) hypothesizeti that the 
professional behavior of social studies 
department heads could be changed 
through feedback provided by their 
teachers in the form of averagttl evalua- 
tions for each of ten scales describing 
important chairman behaviors. Two 
evaluatiN'e sets, perceived and ideal, 
were used by the teachers, A basic pre- 
and post- design with three groups' was 
used. One group of 70 tiepariment - 
chairmen received [eedback between 
the pre- and post-evaluations; a .secontl 
group of 79 received feedback only 
aft(^r the posi-nicnsure; wliile no pre- 
" test was given for a third group of 59 
department chnirmen. Analysis o[ co- 
variance with tlie initial measure as the 
covariant revealed some significant 
shifts in teacher perceptions of their 
department head loward their pre- 
viously identified ideal. Non-significant 
shi[ts in the iiypdthesized direction 
were found for six scales, no ch.inge 
was [oi!nd on one scale, and a non-sig- 
nificant shift coiinter to the hypothe- 
sized direction was [oiind for one scale. 
The experimenter conchided that the 
feedback technique has promise, but 
that the approach needs refinement. 
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by Emily Girault and C. Benjamin Cox 



THIS ARTICLE is ihr fourth annual review of 
research in social studies education sponsored 
by the Reseach Committee of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. The first of these re- 
views, appearing in the May 1964 issue of Social 
Education, cited research conducted from i960 
through 1963. The second ar.d third articles, appear- 
ing in the May issues Oi Social Education oi 1965 and 
1966, reported each preced. ^ year's compilation of 
research as reported in Dissr.rtation Abstracts and 
most wcll-known educational journals. 

This present compendium ret^ectA the bulk, of tlic 
research studies in social studies reported in the liter- 
ature in 1966. /vs a research eTort itself it represents 
the scanning of every abstract in the education sec- 
tions and the checking of titles in certain other sec- 
tions of Dissertation Abstracts, the checking of a|> 
propriate categories in Education Index, and the. 
perusal of each issue of some 50 journals which have 
been known to print social studies research articles. 

While we make no unreasonable claim as to the 
definitivcncss of our work in comparison to that oC 
other years, it is impossible to overlook an obvious 
fact: fewer research articles have appeared in each 
succeeding report. We have thought of several possi- 
ble explanations for this phenomenon. 

1. Wc simply have overlooked many studies. 

t. Educational journal arc not soliciting or accepting 

as many research articles. 
5. Our criteria for identifying research arc becoming 

more severe and exclusive. 

4. Lcx3 research is actually being done. 

5. Fewer researchers are bothering to report their 

itudies. 

6. More long-lenn research is being done and cannot 

be appropriately reporrccl piecemeal in journal 
articles. 

7. Curriculum centers and projects have drained off 

the research -prone teachers " to produce studies 
ihal are being reported elsewhere than in the pro-' 
fcsaional lileratvire, 

8. There are decreasing numbers of doctoral candidates 

in social studies education. 
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With some allowances for errors of placement, it is 
our impression that this lisiinfj; of explanations is in 
an order of increasing probability. That is, numbers 
1 through 5 may account for some of the diminution; 
but the telling reasons arc found in explanations C, 
7, and 8, 

Two other observations are unavoidable. Each of 
the bibliographies for the four review articles in- 
dicates that most of the research, in social studies is 
being done by doctoral students. And though doctor- 
al dissertations show great qualitative variance, it 
seems also fairly evident that the best research, inso- 
far as this is reflected in much of the journal litera- 
ture, is being done by doctoral candidates, VVc do not 
claim at this point that this situation is necessarily 
bad or good or that in comparison with other fields 
of study it is either unusual or usual. It does,, how- 
ever, seem a sobering reality that so greai a potential- 
ity is being defaulted, 

Ct/WtlCULUM 

Elementary curriculum. A study of the status and 
effectiveness o? Texas public school kindergarten 
programs by Gardner (22) indicated that social 
science and science activities were limited as com- 
pared with preparation in language arts and num- 
bers. Activities fostering creative expression, explora- 
tion, and discovery were lacking. 

Tape recorded interviews of 50 experienced ele- 
mentary school social st^^^ics teachers in Alabjatra 
were analyzed by Cannon (6) to determine icariier 
rationale for a good clcrnentary school, social studies 
program. The data were analyzed ^n a descriptive 
manner in relation to five goals of education (ration- 
al power, self-realization, human relationships, eco- 
nomic efficiency, and civic responsibility). Principal 
findings were that most respondents felt that readi- 
ness was a factor in mptivalion in all five goals oE^ 
education, that teacher-pupil planning was indicated 
as an element of teacher guidance, and that teacher 
appraisals were used more than other means of rein- 
forcement. 

The status and effectiveness of geography in the 
elementary curriculum are described in two research 
reports, l^e and Stampfer (35) working under the 
auspices of Project Social Studies at Northwe-stem 
University, indicate that erroneous and inadequate 
knowledge of geography on the part of primary- 
grade children is due to lack of continuity in tbe in- 
struction from grade to grade. Primary-grade teachers 
were polled as to the geography skills and knowledge 
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uught in their cUsscs. The r«ulu of their poll 
aerved as the basis for measu.inf^^ the slill and knowl- 
jdjp! actually attained by samples from these same 
das-.-n.-SignirKant perccn tastes of pupils were urabie 
to do the lollowing iask!i despite having received in- 
bunion in ihem: gi>c the other cardinal directions 
after being given one; clisriiM^n.iish between "up-' a nc 
"nnrth"; j^ivc ^ound reasons for the relationship be- 
•. vcen urban location and commerce. The aiithon 
conchidc that tcachinj^ ^eo^aphic skills should be 
extended into the upper primary grades. 

Bemis (3) attempted to determine the status o f p;e- 
o^aphy within the elementary school social studies 
^'vogi-iiit. Til analyzing questionnaire resfX)n5;es frum 
:1 itate departments of education, and a sampling of 
city school districts, he discovered no one predomi- 
nant approach to j^eography. Human, re^onal, eco- 
nomtc, and physical emphases, separately or in some 
combmation» are thought to he desirable forms of ge- 
ography organization. Political, topical, social, and 
global organization of f^ography content arc 
thought to be undesirable forms of ,^cographv orga- 
nization. Characteristics of ge:>graphic content most 
frequently emphasized in elementary geography pro- 
grams arc not the characteristics which professional 
geographers urge to be emphasized. 

The dissertations of Hebler (27) and Williams (55) 
are two of u studies in the second stage of a three- 
phase project being conducted at Stanford Univer- 
sity. The project's over-all purpose is to glean from 
social science literature significant generalizations 
and to organize these in such a way that they may be 
utilized as a major source of curricular content in el- 
ementary school social studies. The over-all curricu- 
lum model focuses on nine basic human activities 
and follows the development of these through \ \ ex- 
panding communities of man. The second [>hase of 
the project, now underu'ay. is a pursuit of generaliza 
tions bearing on the expanding communities. He- 
bler s work focuses on the school community. He de- 
veloped a classification system applicable to the 
school commimity, selected the most significant gen- 
eralizations abstracted and organized in Phase One, 
and presented thos^ generalizations significant and 
relevant to the school community in a form useful to 
curriculum workers. One hundred fifty- five generali- 
zations were chosen as significant to the school com- 
munity. 

Williams centered his att'^ntion on the concept rr- 
gion-of 'States community. His work, began with the 
development of a system for studying the regi()n-of- 
states community, and the analysis and description of 
the region-of-staies community. His conce})tual 
framework established, he tlicn selected those gener- 
alizations which had particular applicability to the 
region-of-states concept from among 3,227 generaliza- 
tions w^hich researchers at Stanford had established as 



basic to the social sciences. One hundred eleven gen- 
eralizations were chosen as highly significant to a 
btudy ot the region-of states community. 

It was concluded that there is a growing recogni- 
tiOi-^ of the region of-states in the literature of the so* 
rial 5cien(es and a growing sense of community feel- 
ing and c<xDpcrative action at this level. 

Three studies concerned themselves with various 
aspects of the development of attitudes and values in 
children. 

Chamberv (S). analyzed 29 children's fiction books 

in 9 search for material which may influence the de- 
velopment of social values in children ages five to 
nine. The social values identified as important for 
the developing child were presented in a uniformly 
weak manner. The trenv) ir; motiern children's fiction 
seems to he toward less, social value content than has 
been supposed of earlier children's fiction. 
" In a study by Schwartz (45) a textbook analysis and 
survey of educators' attitudes were used as measures of 
the pos^sibility of implementing the theme "Recogni- 
tion of the Dignity and Worth of the Individual" in 
the social studies curriculum of grades i through 6. 
There is little materia! related to the theme in 
primary-grade textbooks, but the texts at the middle- 
grade level include much more theme-related materi- 
al. Educators' responses indicatetl the feasibility and 
appropriateness of this theme as part of an elemen- 
tary school social studies vertical curriculum. Ander- 
son (i) potlcd 244 primary teachers on their reaction 
to a set of rarefiiily developed statements concernin,^ 
tlic teaching of international understanding. It was 
found that {Primary teachers actually implement 
fewer ideas relating to international understanding 
than they feel might be suitable for their grade level; 
and that practices and procedures advocated by au- 
thorities as being particularly appropriate for the de- 
velopment of international understanding are^ not 
widely U3cd. 

Secondary curriculum. A series of studies in this 
country and abroad describe current modes in curric- 
ulum design and identify several sf^ecific problems 
atul inconsistencies. - ^ 

iplmo (40) used two questionnaires to study the sta- 
tus of secondary social studies curriculum develop- 
ment in New Jersey schools. She found that the most 
[)revalcnt subject matter being taught included 
American histoi7, economics, world hisforv', and 
world geography. The curriculum was or;ganized 
around separate subjects rather than intcrtliscipli- 
n'>ry approaches. Psychology and anthro^Kilogy were 
neglected as were cidiural studies of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. The data indicate thai teachers, de- 
partment chairmen, and principals agreed that *!:ey 
shared the responsibility for curriculum revision. 
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The direct! M of revision wa^ toward adding more 
courses, particularly for the college bound and for 
slow learners. Courses in world cullut cM and the "be- 
havioral sciences were reported as beinjs; added by 
one-fourth of the paiticipants. The chiei method of 
revition '/r'as to enrich existing courses with topics or 
5upplcnicnt;iry materials. Evidcrice -"Iso rihowed an 
increased problems approach. 

Scott (46) in a survey of Texas hl^h school social 
studies programs, found that the existing curricula 
afTord the student limited exixrricrnce in dealinp^ 
with current problems and place heav^ emphasis on 
the early history of the state and the nation. There 
was little evidence tliat tlicse propT-ams nrc influenced 
by the state guidelines, ■ or affected by innovations 
which have influenced other xurric^dar areas, 

A survey by Dabbert (12) of state history require- 
ments of secondary schools in tlie United Staters re- 
vealed that states require some instruction in state 
history in j^adcs 7 tlirough 12; of these, 13 specifically 
require state history instruction for gradnation, but 
there is no pattern as to grade level for this instruc- 
tion. Furthermore^ there is little reciprocity between 
states to avoid, forcing geographically mobile stu- 
dents to duplicate the state history rcqtiiremeat, Stu- 
dents who move in their last two years of high school 
arc apt to find il difficult to meet the state history re- 
quirement anrl the normal requirements for gradua- 
tion. Dabbert believes the results of his survey of 
state history requirements indicate n need for nation- 
aj agreement on the placement of the state Iiistory 
Course in the social studies structure. 

The Civic Education Project reported by Roselle 
(43) surveyed public, private, and parochial secon- 
dary schools throughout the nation to identify "the 
most promising practices in the making of citizens." 
The key question asked was, "What is a good citi- 
zen?" The responses received in the survey were 
grouped into 12 citizenship goals. These goals sug- 
gest that the development of gocKl citizens invohes 
nhe three major needs of creating an informed citi- 
zenry, develo{)ing an analytical citizenry^ .and pro- 
moting a conmiitied and involved, citizenry. The 
project team felt the third need to be of particular 
importance. 

An investigation of tthe secondary social studies 
program in France was conducted by Dimond, (14) 
who found that it consisted of three parallel subjects: 
history^ geography, and civics, The program was 
found to be uniform throughout the country. Histo- 
ry and geography followed the central niinistry 
courses as planned, and . .were - taught pi iinarily 
by lecture. The teach.en were found to be well pre- 
pared and the class load was about 12 to 15 hours per 
week per teacher. Classes do_ not meet regularly. In 
addition to poor teacher training in civi's, a iiVxak- 



ncss in the civio; program was the time allotment of 
one hour each two weeks, History and geography arc 
taught in back-to^back time periods and seem rele- 
vant to the lives of the students as taught. Civics, on 
the other hand, seemed remote from the students' 
lives. Curriculum rcfonners in the United Stales 
might note the need for adequate time and teacher 
preparation in government and political institutions, 
A senior high school course in the contemp->rary 
world wananLs attention, as docs reduced teacher 
loads for secondary- school teachers. 

Three reports explore the status of specific social 
studicb courses: psychology, economics, and geogra- 
phy. In investigating the current status of the high 
school psychology course Thornton (51) surveyed the 
curricula in. all 50 states and analyzed teNtbookh. Ap 
proximately 14. 5 percent of the'eotal ntimber of high 
schools offered psycholog\' as a separate course. In 49 
states the numbeir of siijdcnts enrolled in psychology 
was 5. .J percent of the total student enrollment in the 
grade at'whirh the'crjurse was offered. Analysis of six 
textbcx)ks sperifically designed for such a course re- 
vealed that tlieir major emphases were on personality 
and interpersonal relationships, mental hygiene, and 
the biological foundoiions of behavior, 

Th'^rough the employment of personal interviews 
and questionnaires, i\ fore I and ('^8) investigated the 
status?^ and trend of geography education in the ju- 
nior high schools of Kansas. From his fmdings he rec- 
ommcWls strengthening of Kansn-r state teucher-prej> 
aration requirements for specific common areas of 
junior high social stu(Hes. more cc liege and univer- 
sity programs geared to the junior high level, r.iorc 
course work in geography, elimination of rcm.i'.aed- 
junior higl;^ courses which are taught by teachei j not 
adequately^ prepared, and more in-service training 
programs, 

McElroy (36) analyzed the existing programs of eco- 
nomic education within the social studies depart- 
ments of 3(j selected high schools in terms of content 
of economic instruction, economics in the curricu- 
lum, and the academic professional preparation of 
social studies teachers. On the basis of his analysis, he 
oilers eight recommendations for improvement of 
■"economic education in the social studies departments 
of the selected high schools.. 

A number of dissertations and articles described 
new models of curriculum design, new courses, or re- 
vised approaches to traditional courses, W^hile several 
of these await actual trial and evaluation and may 
not be described as "research," the studies are report- 
ed here in the interest of intUcating some directions 
of curriculum revision. Ikadshaw, (4) together with 
sotjai studies teachers at Monmouth High School, 
New Jersey, designed a four-year sequence in high 
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s<:hool social ctucJies. The proji;ram consisted of two 
t^voycar courses, ihe .first bcinj? world civilizations 
ami ihc sccotui being United St.Ttcs hlsior* . Specinl 
fe;uurc.s of ilie 3nst year of the Uniteil Slates history 
coulee are iis ctiiplui.vis on a problems approach and 
lis two tmits oiicnied to economic (problems. 

Jaro.shnv (29) prctjart'd a ukkIcI resource unit in 
NvorUl hi^ion* for sUiw learners. The unit consists of a 
variety 6C verhai and nonverbal act i\ i tics. 

Sobos?;!y,(49) reports on an attempt to improve the 
ctoiioniir iitjder-jtanding of eighth an<| ijinth graders 
in llv Pittsbmgh junior hi^h schools. With the aid 
of Carnegie institute of Technology professors of' 
Cvi, omicx, siippk-njentary materials on economics 
w'eLC eve i oped for use in eight h-pradc United States 
history and in ninth-graih? civics. The progrijni vxas 
designed to extend over a three-year perimi and will 
be evaluated at its conclusion. 

Two dissertations report on ciForts to revise the 
high school American history course. Citinj? his be- 
lief that the traditional American history survey 
course is a relic, Kellnm (32) presents his outline for 
an ''interpretative a])j)ro3cii" to history on the high 
school level. Nine topics are select eci for Jn-dej)ih 
study, beginning %vith the American rcvohition and 
ending with American f-^rcign policy. The ap[:)roach 
to teaching is essentially the' "posthoiing ". techniqiic. 
Source materials, the mechanics of fhe course, and 
possible future implications of the "interpretations 
approach" are presented. 

Fink (18) siutlied the effect of an American history 
program designed to meet the needs of high-ability 
juniors and seniors. The standard survey text was 
abandoned in favor of two two-volume collections of 
primary source documents. Emphasis was placed on 
the student s ability to analyze loKically and to cvnlu- 
ate critically. The amount of class discussion and the 
use of written reactions and student interpretations 
increased. Several contlusixons and implications of 
Ihe study are worthy of note: 

1. Variations from the usual drilling for Regents 
and national examir»:^tio)is did not lower the grade 
expectations for students in the program. 

2. Teachers of hi^;h-nbiiity c.i:i.sses shuuki have a 
reduced teacher load in order to ha\e more time for 

Lplantl'iiig and preparation. 

3. Libraries nnisi anpiii e more materials, j^articu- 
larly multiple co]>i^^s of pafjerl^ck books. 

4. As students from s}>ecial programs such as the 
one described in this stutly enter collcpje. die qualiiy 
and iVvel of college history teaching niay need up- 
grading. 

A course of study dealing with the media of com- 
muivication was projwed by Corson (10) as an addi- 
tion to the City "of New York> hi't^h school social 
studies program. Since jicwspapers» motion pictures, 
television, and radio are parjc of the daily background- 



Review of Research 

of students, (here follow*s the obligation of the public 
srhool to train students in the.pro[X'r use of these 
media. A survey of New York City sufxjrvisory per- 
s<".nncl indicated the feasibility and acceptability o( 
such a course. 

An ambiiiovis and provocative attempt to bring 
certain ])hiIosophic consitlenuions to bear on the 
problem of induction in social studies- curriculum 
and instruction was carried out by Ed;^erton, (iG) Ar- 
gtung from the standpoini^LKarl R. Popper's 'logic 
of the situation," she concludes that the mduc- 
tivist-verificaiionist approach to knowledge and its 
accumulation is based on a faulty logic. As a conse- 
quence, the social studies profession is charged with, 
assuming and, frequently, teaching students a void 
intellectual authority— an authority whirh is validat- 
ed by the teacher's social authority. This false claim 
to authority, it. is argued, may result in an authori- 
tarian stance as well as in psychological damage td^ 
the! student. 

I .Instruction 

■ Methods. Four of tl»e researches related to instruc- 
tioria) metluxlology were dcsigne<l .to compare one 
treatment or exj>erience with «iriother in its ability to 
protluce a tlestred result. In four other insiances the 
effects of certain innovations were explored or 'ob- 
servcll. And in one case the literature related to two 
standard classroom moiles was reviewed for possible 
generali/able conclusions- 

Gay res (23) reviewed resear'ch of the past 25 yean, 
conij)ari'iig the effectiveness of lecture and discussion 
at triexdliege level. She found the research generally 
jx>orly designetl and controlled and was able to ex- 
tract only die ronriusions that the effecti^■ene55 of the 
two methods tle[>ends on the teacher; the experiences 
aiforded the students, and the learning outcomes 
sought. ' ■ 

For'turie (?o) attemptecJ to deicriidne the interrela- 
lionsliips b( perceived ins true t ion af set, perceived 
.cognitive cldsure, and test anxiety in iwa forms of 
lesson preseruaiion, and to ascertain the co/nbined 
elfecis of che.se, three variables on learning. Twenty 
intern teachers \taught a sj^eizified i5.rniniue lecture 
with stsong instructional set and cognitive closure. 
The effects of this treatment was compared with a 
programed lear.'inig text prcsciuing the same con- 
tent'. In both j)roj*raiiAeu learning arvt' lecture groups 
positive correlations were foiuid between perceived 
set and |>ercei\ed closure scores. Fortime also found . 
that cfosure and test an)^iety are related to learning in 
programed insVi^ction and thaf. set and closure arc 
important to thfe learning process in the lecture situ- 
ation. \ " ' 

The effects of two instructional approaches to citi- 
zenship education in the ninth grade were studied by 
Brubaker. (5) A sirac\ural study of local, slate, and na. 
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tiorv^al gwcminent was compared with a comparative 
tultUrcs approach in which students made culiurnl 
anaiWs of particular societies. Results of tlic study 
indicated that the two approaches were equally cfTec 
tivc. 1 , ^ ■ , 

Carmichael (7) compared the cflfertivcnesa of u con> 
ceptuiti method and an expository method of teach- 
ing rnnp 'reading skills and geoj^raphic understand* 
ings. Statistical analysis of the' two treatment groups 
showed that pupils taught conceptually, even, by 
icach.eijs without extensive conceptual training, made 
reateri improvement in rrisip reading skills ami 

. sipnifitrantly greater ioiprovement in geographic un- 
derstandings. The teachers proyeci elfective in using 

• the conceptual 'method. 

Tankcrsley (50) explored the relationship between 
social studies learning and the learning study skills 
students need in order to find and aiiisiyze informa- 
tion on their own, The systematic presentation of 
lessons on information retrieval and analysis was 
compared with an indirect presentation of lessons to 
classes or individuals only as the need was s<ren. The 
results indicated no significarst difference in social 
studies learning as affected by direct and indirect ap 
proachcs to learning study skills. 

Nadis (39) investigated the prevailing homework 
practices and attiiiidcs of Detroit ninth-grade social 
studies teachers and students. Through the use of a 
questionnaire he found that the amount of home- 
work given and the value placed ufx>n it tended ta 
vary directly with the median income of the area in 
which the school was located. In an additional expcr- 
'-imental aspect of his study he found no statistical 
differences between using written and non writ ten 
homework assignments. 

The State University College of New York at Fre- 
donia developed a ten-week ariiculation 'program for 
juniors and seniors from nearby high schools. Chaza- 
nof (9) reported that once a week for ten weeks the 
students attended a two-hour class for which they 
read an assigned document, drew up a singlc-wn- 
tencc thesis suggested by the material, and cited rea- 
son: fn support of the thesis. Class time was divided 
betv/cen lectures to provide background and discus- 
sion Co help the students probe more deeply into 
fundamental issu^T's. The students sliowed increasing 
ability to identify principles and explore issues. 

Herzog (a8) arternpted to give' junior college stu- 
dents a sense of fu ncnou a r politics by involving them 
directly in political processes. During the 1964 elec- 
tions in California studtrnts. were ajsigned to work at 
the campaign headquarters of the candidate of 'their 
choice. As a result of this experience, virtually all de- 
clared that they learned about the American {x^Utical 
prcKcss. Only about ao percent had previously 



planned to participate in politics; but, following the 
assignment nearly 70 percent said they expected to 
participate in the future. 

Johnson (50) reported on the successful use of" 
official registration procedures, voting-machines, and 
polling procedures in San Francisco junior high 
school student clccljions. Interest in the elections was 
exhibited by high registration and a 90 percent voter 
turnout among the student body. 

Conccptualizniion, Four studies focused on the 
ability of students to conceptualize or on the nature 
of conceptual leaniing. Cnibiree (n) assumed that 
elementary social studies should provide continuing 
conceptual learnings by engaging children in inquir- 
ies into simple concepts and then extending those re- 
lationships in subsequent studies. To implemtnt this 
'theory, a third-grade classroom was usetl to develop 
physical and cultural concepts about the settlement 
of the Los Angeles lowlands. To develop inquiry the 
teacher posed the following question to the students: 
If they had been among tfie early settlers offered land 
by the crown, wli^ftt land would they have chosen? 
Through a process of checking possible influential 
factors with what historically happened, a "theory of 
rancho development" emerged. The theory was then 
used to predict additional conditions which were ei* 
thcr confirmed or disconfirmcd by further study. 'In 
this manner, leaniing was a continuing process re- 
quiring assimilation of new data and the accommo- 
dation of new conditions. This inquiry method is 
said to have the advantages of using the higher cog* 
riitive operations ^from which idea relationships are 
built. Furthermore, such inquiry provides for con- 
tinuous restructuring of beliefs and theory systems as 
the student matures. 

On the basis of other assumptions about concep- 
tualisation Grannis (25) studied the way'in Svhich 
high-achieving sixth^grade children learn abstract so- 
cial concepts from formally structured verbal materi* 
al. The subjects were to learn either the concept of 
"lobbying'' or of "subsidizing " from four narrative 
cases of each concept. The traditional literature, 
which ^emphasizes slow, development of abstract con- 
cepts from prescribed concrete experience, would not 
support the prediction of the success of even a lim- 
ited number of students in this task. Results of the 
experiment offer soiue evidence that at least some 
children were able to learn an abstract social, concept 
from their materials. 

Joyce and Joyce (31) attempted to determine some 
of the effects of teaching children to analyze culture 
groups using as a focus the concept "values." ■ Two 
classes. of fourth- and fifth-grade children from an 
urban Caihoiic parochial school were showTi films 
dealing with the Navajo, Eskimo, and Spanish cul» 
ture groups. One class, the experimental group, was 
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asked Lo identify examples of values in the films. 
Questions were nlso ni^i-eti to ciUoLiragc these stu* 
denu to infer viilucs. Using student responses to ftlrns 
In a prc-iesi.poAt.iest nrninpeitieiu. [oycc and Joyce 
found that the luimlxT of values que.^iions asked by 
the students in the comparison ^^mij) incrensed froin 
four to 27, xhilc the MumixT of vnlues questions 
ssV.etl by the ex|x*rinH'nial groUfJ intreased froni 27 
f~» 82.. However, it was concluded chai there was r\o ' 
.iicrcasc in the abi'Hty of tlie expt-'rinicntal group to 
cit: evidence on which infereiK'c^< coi'^d be niaole 
about values. 

Rogers and I^iyton (.js) coinp^ned (lie ability o[ 
first-grade children to conceptiuili^e within the con- 
text of the typiciil prinr.»0'",?iades social studies pro 
gram with third-grade chikiren wlio hntl been ex- 
posed to two yeiirs of social studies instnVciion. A 
test» created to measure children's ability to catc'^o- 
rizc certain pictures which iiiustraicd social studies 
concepts in four areas, prochited no simiificani 
diflerencc between the first- and ihir^l-grade children 
in three of thie four are:is. \\'hilc many of the chil- 
dren showed the abiUty to coiKept\ujli/e in social 
ttudics» presumably little growth m ihis ability had 
taken place in the third-grade children. 

Evoittatton. Two studies 1 C|>ort elfoits to evaluate 
student growth, in critical thinkiuj^ ;uul jud^niem. 
Wallen and Shirts (.-,4) atienipted to esaUiaie critical 
thinking through a strucimcil interview widi stu- 
dents. Th.'s appmach was believed to U:i\x the merits 
of not being idcntifjcd as a icst in >C<-'t\cra! or as a le^t 
of critical thinkiiVg in partit iil;n-. The interview in 
this study consisted of m items pet tain iuj^^ to the 
topic of sleep learning-, ten of -.vliit ti were s^oreti on a 
six'poini rating scale 'by three raters as they listeneil 
to the taped interviews." \Vhi/e tui rehuioi^^ with siaii- 
dardize<l tests of criticnl thinking >vere not exception- 
al, Wallen and Shins believe tfte interview technique 
can result in a high degree of scoring agicernem as to 
a student's critical tliinkiug ability. 

Gali (a^) re]x>netl thai d^c Norvalk, Connecticut, 
schools have ilevelo]>ecl an insirunieru for deter- 
mining the progiess of eletncntary vchqol children in 
decision-making ahilicy. The insiruuK'nt. reflecting 
the notion that judgntenis ate ii^flueni ed iiy facts, in- 
tuition, and the chaiacier of the judger. i^> used in 
conjunction with anexdotal recoids refuting judg- 
ments and instructional adiviircs. 

Mai^iiTiah an reflect 
the continued interest of rescarchei-s on the impor-' 
ta nee of materials and actiyi^it-^s in social studies in- 
ssruction. Urick (5:;) analyzed the cont<;\u of ten se- 
nior high school American liistory texts witliin tlie 
theoretical framework of ihe Tt'jicvUve approach in« 
eluding its logical and empirical elements, the role of 



the analysis of historical explanations, and the con- 
ce[>t of the closed fircas of Amriifan < idiure. 

All of the texts were found to uuviain many c\}>la- 
nations; but, the text with the greatest number con- 
iaini[rd over three times as niany explanations as the 
text with the least numl>er. Further, the texts were 
highly simthir wi[|^ respects t(» the pcv< enMgc 'of ex- 
planations found U) he relevant to eac h ol ijie . closed 
areas. The bulk of i!ie e^planaiions weie I'oiuul 10 be 
rclevaru to the categories ol etxjriotnics an<l [(jrnrs 
and functions of government. Relatively, lew dealt 
with' the categories of race and minorijj.v. group rela- 
tions. reUgion and nuiraiiiy, sodal i lass or sex, (ouri- 
ship and marriage. More than (ine-h/th ol the espla* 
nations were not judged to be relevant to an\ ol the 
six ca tegories. 

In another exandnaiion of .-Xmerit an histor\ teMs. 
\feeder ('^7) asked the question: How well do Ameri- 
can history texrb(>oks clarify the sociid-culiin al con- 
setjuenees of industrial development iti the United 
States? A survey of tex:hook:i currently in use result- 
ed in the conciusicM^ that UVese texts provide inade- 
quate treaimeiu of topics considered siguihcant in 
understanding the relationship of industriaUv;uion 
in America to sck ial culiural changes and to c\irrcnt 
social problems. 

Fitch (ip) utilized a coUectifin of source readitig'i 
ccirr elated to ati .American hisloiy textbook to teach 
se\en ex[>erimenia] and control classes- for eight 
weeks. I he" ex peri mental classes also read a manual 
designed to clesclop iellecn\e thinking skills. On. the 
l)asis of pre- test an() |K)Nt teM .Ncore.N h oni the ""A-j/ of 
(Critical Thhiki}i[i at Stxial Srinirc. {\vn ol (he seven 
ex|>erimefUal c la.sses clemouslrated a ^^ati>litnl^ 
significant cliilerence Vm vellective thinking wlien 
compared wiifi the control (Iasve^■ In ac hicAeiuent. as 
measured by tlie CaoprTiUivt: Topitfrl 'i\-st /// .hnrrf- 
( o/t 'JJistuiy, no significajU diMerence was noted be- 
tween the groups. ■ ' ■ 

A 'discussion nnmual, TJic Prnhlcnis of pi'(U\\ was 
designed by \\'oock (.•,!}) h)r u>c' ;u the college or 
aduit level. The collet ticm of article^ repioents v.n- 
ioL^s schools ol thought u^ncerning v^oild peace. Oi^- 
cui»sion cjuestiouN. sugge>ied addiiiuiial reading. ;uul 
foll(3w-i]jj acti\ities aic* iutludtHl, l\epreseiHaii\ es of 
M (jrgani/aiioiis iMicTe.NU'd in woiUI pc*aie ha\c' eii- 
dorsed tlie manual. 
' Pouloiis (.p) in^e^l i!;<iic'd tin- aiiituch' of Negro 
•members of pareiii-icat liei organi/aiionN {oivard 
|X)thcti(al picnires cjI Negro jiersoiuilitie.N and event ^ 
lor ■ juni<»r -high mk iat^ s{udEc'> »exdK>okN. Selec ted 
Pl'A uKMnbers t>l nu-iropoliian Deunii, Mithig;ko. 
were shown pictured |xn-tia\ing Negro hisitnical 
pei.NonaliiicN ;uul eu'iu.s. The respcindeius, retoi diug 
their attimdes on a Ii\c-poini scale, we le' less critical 
of the pictures than wtie tvitiis concerned wiih ex- 
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isting social studies content. They were more recep- 
tive to the pictures depictinj^ eminent jjidlviduals 
who enlianced the Negro image than to those which 
portrayed the hardships and privations endured by 
the race during the past or present, niustraiions of 
the twentieth-century period were generally most fa- 
vorably received whereas those of the slavery era 
were least favorably received. Poulous conchidcd that 
' crt a in\f actors in the background of the respondents 
iiad a significant bearing on attitudes toward the 
composite pictures and also toward those classified in 
the historical categories. 

Dufty (15) explored the way folk songs could be 
Used in social studies classes. This research involved 
gaining familiarity with the-ficld of cthnomusicolo- 
gy, interviewing persons interested in popularizing 
folk songs, and comparing folk songs of the United" 
States and Australia. Dufty believes that folk songs 
could be quite valuable in the held of history be- 
cause they 'Till in" written history, are a key to the 
social history of the little man, arid provide vicarious 
experiences. Examples of classroom use of folk songs 
together with some objectives based on Bloom's taxon- 
omy are presented to assist the teacher in clarifying 
purposes when using folk st)ngs in social studies. 

Gocbel (24) identified social studies learning activ- 
ities most appealing to "rapid," /'normal." and 
"slow** sixth graders. -Reatling for discussion, making 
vocabulary lists, graphs, and charts appealed more 
than other activities to "rapid" and "normal" pupils. . 
*'Slow" pupils rated low the making of vocabulary 
lists, graphs, and charts, but found reading for diV 
cussion and working- on maps app<?aling. Dramatiz- 
ing and making murals were rated high in appeal by 
all pupils. 

Values and attitudes. Few studies were reported in 
the area of values and attitudes. More research activi- 
ty..might be expected iri an area toward which social 
studies shows such sensitivi^ty and expresses mudi 
concern. One difficulty may be that few value riie.i 
surinj instruments have been developed that fit easi- 
ly into social studies programlnterests. In two of the 
studies a major task was to develop an appropriate 
research instrument. / 

Anthony (2) conducted an exploratory study to iti- 
vestigatc contradictions in beliefs among ninth- and 
twelfth-grade students. An experimental instrument^ 
the Contradictory Inventory, was developed to mea- 
sure contradictory beliefs in the areas of sex. court- 
ship and m.Trriage, economics^ prejudice, nationalism 
and patriotism, social class, and religion and moral- 
ity. Anthony administered her validated invcntoi-y to 
118 students in the ninth giade and 90-studerits in 
the twelfth grade. Comparison scores showed no 
significant differences between ninth-grade and 
twelfth-grade girls, between ninth-grade and twelfth- 



grade boys, or between boys and girls in 'ninth or 
twelfth grade. 

Figcrt (17) developed a mo<lificd form of the adult 
Dogmatism 5ca/e- (Rokeach i960) for use in grades 4. 
5, and 6. Field tests indicate that the instrument does 
measure the same factors of open- and closed-mind- 
edncss among children that adult fornis measured 
arhongadula. 

Shalitta (.|7) compared certain value judgments of 
rural and urban secondary school students of high 
and low 'socioeconomic status. Among the general 
conclusions of the study, students from all groups 
were less concerned about coj>ying in itself than they 
were about the degree of copying. With respect to 
alcoholic beverages, the majority of siutients agreed 
that total abstinence is the best behavior, though not 
the average behavior. Concerning sexual behavior, 
students of high socioeconomic status favored heavy 
|>eiting, while a smaller proportion of older students, 
particularly the males and those of low socioeco- 
nomic status in the rural group^'recognized as aver- 
age behavior and afso. favored premarital intercourse 
if love is present. ^ 

Dawson (13) investigated the attitude change of 
students in his classes in current economic problems 
at I>Jew York -University's School of Education. On^ 
the basis of a quesuonnaire given to each cla.ss from 
i960 to 1963, lie found that 31 percent of the stu- 
<lents reported a change in attitude toward organized 
labor; ordinarily becoming more sympathetic. Those 
originally neutral^ were most likely to change and 
those originally sympathetic were least likely to 
change. The majority of social studies majors had 
pro-union attitudes both before and after taking the 
course; but they changed less than the group as a 
whole. Ferhales changed mbfe radically than males 
though both became more sympathetic toward unions. 
Nearly all students who changed stated that lec- 
tures had been instrumental. Fewer than a third of 
those changing their attitudes believed that text- 
books or reading were influential. 

The Social Studies Teacher 
Problems of academic and professional prepara- 
tion of teachers were dealt with in three studies. Jn 
an eiFort to provide teachers with a minirrium set of 
analytical tools and a systematic way of applying 
these tools, Saunders (44) rc|)orted that a new course 
in economics was designed at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. The course centered oorthe teaching of 
three economic models: (a) a model based on the cen- 
tral economic problem of scarcity, (b) a basic supply 
and demand riiodel of microeconomic price deter- 
mination, and (c) a money-modified income nnd ex- 
penditures model of microeconomic equilibrium. 
Application units followed each of the core units giv- 
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•ing AUidents an opportunity to apply their knowl- 
edge lo policy problems/ 

Despite general siuderu ap})rova! of ihe course, the 
Teat of'-Economic Understanding, administered fol- 
' lowing th? course, revealed no significant, improve- 
merit oyer the resuhs of past^ traditional courses. It 
was concluded that students were generally unable lo 
apply^ economic analysis to current economic policy 
issues.. 

^ O.i !t he basis of questionnaire responses from his- 
torians of national prorriinencc, Harper (26) dc- 
vtiopcd a. criterion of adequace academic preparation 
in rrtrican history. The college transcripts of a 
.sample of American liistory teachers certified since 
^ igfii in .Colorado were then subjected to this crite- 
rion, Harper found that teachers of American history 
in Coloriido were academically unprepared to teach 
thai discipline. There was no difference in prepara- 
tion frorh large city schools to small rural 5<:hools. 
The teacher ^v•ho had majored in history in college, 
generally 'taught world rather th:m American history. 
The social science major was inadeqtiately prepared, 
academically to teach American history. American 
history teachers taught combinations of subjects out- 
side of history, or the social studies in all types of 
schools studied. Acadernic preparation seemed to.be^ 
no criterion for placement of American history 
teachers. - 

Today's critics of methods coursea in teacher edu- 
cation may be denouncing course experiences no 
longer being practiced. This was the conclusion of 
Smith's (48) sunvcy of 78 elementary education se- 
nion. The students perr?ivc Tnetho<is courses as 
fulfilling a need,, and 87 percent revealed they would 
have taken the courses even if riot required. Only 6 
percent believed certification should be allowed 
without professional education courses. 

Recognizing that a major obstacle :o intercultural 
understanding resides in the fact that people do not 
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always view their own culture in the same light as it 
is viewed by others, Kranyik (33) investigated images 
of Nfexican culture from the view of 78 ^^exicau ele- 
mentary teachers, 84 Connccti^^ut elementary teach- 
ers, and eight fifth* and jix>.h.gradc Irvcl social 
studies texts. Results from a questionnaue which in* 
eluded 16 cultural aspects indicated ihat the Connec- 
ticut teacher image of Mexico di{f<;red significantly 
from the textbook image in 14 01 the i6 cuU^»r^l as- 
pects. The Mexican image significantly di^ered from 
the textbook imaj^c in 12 of the 16 aspects. Clonnecti- 
cut and Nfexican teacher images differed ffom each 
other in nine of 16 cultural aspects. The thi'cc ^images 
differed from each other in five of .16 aspects, with 
close agreement in only pnc cultural aspect, 

-^ ^Vorrcyer (53) analyzed teacher classroom behavior. 
Trained observers, using the BaJes-Gerbrands -inter-' 
action recorder, .simultaneously categorized the ob-" 
ser\"ed behavior of J 4 teachers and 7?^5tudents during 
8,312 two-ininute time samples over a five-month pe- 
riod. Of particular interest wns the effect of teacher 
behavior upon high-aptiiude, low-a/rhieving and nor- 
mal-aptitudef normal-achiev^'ng fif/th-grade . students. 
Vorreyer found Jitde variety in b^sic teacher behav- 
ior patterns. No significant relationship existed be- 
tween student academic achicverneni and variety of 
teacher behavior piatterns. . ^: 

The study of Lazaro {3.^) identified and classified 
major ideas in the Yearbooks of the National Couri- 
cil for the Social Studies. Findings were; (a) the num- 
ber and frequency of articles on curricular content 
and design has inaeased, (b) social studies in the 
high school is given more attention than, they are at 
other grade levels, (c) research receives very little. at- 
tention in the yearbooks, (d) continuing ideas have 
been found in the more recent periods and particu- 
larly in the last pericKl, and (e) history leads in the 
number of articles dealing with subject-matter fields. 
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Reviezv of Research in Social Studies: 1965 

b)\,C\ l\\':s]\\ns ('ox. F.Mn.v S. (;ira(m.i\ an[> Lawrencf. E. NIetcalf 



■^HK S I'l'Dll'.S rrpoinxl in this review rrprc- 
stMU ihc bnik of i\w prufcssitHT;»i nn<l {loftnra.l 
ivst'iinh n-ptM'ti^l in the liicrnnirr tluring 
191)5. A nMs<>n;»l)lc aiii'iiijit h;js been ni;>tle \n he se- 
lective ill tt'» iM-N of ilesipn and lok'vanre tlion^h obvi- 
ously these jutij;nuMits nrc loss duni pcrfcrtiy <icfcrisi« 
ble in light of ihc pro.ss review iiefmcil by this task. 
The render is 111 ped to examine the more selective 
reviews in New Challenges in the Social Studtrs (47) 
for critical appraisals of recent studies. None of the 
articles tnciudeil liere is reviewed in that text, how- 
ever. Also of significance to the social stiuh'es teacher 
is the careful and scholarly de\'elopment of substan- 
tive and conceptual interpretations in Nciv Perspcc- 
tiver in World History (17), a compendium of ?ome 
note that appeared 100 late for inclusion in the 1964 
review article. The rcatler who desires a more eiabo- 
ratc evaluation of some of the newer frontiers in edu- 
cational research potentially important to sociai 
studies is referred to Phi Delta Kappa's Simulation 
Models for Education (\cf). 

As in previous articles in this annual series, the 
studies have been categorized in a manner similar to 
that in Gross and Badger's review in the Encyclo- 
pedia of Education Research (28). 

Curriculum 

Research on general, social studies curriculum has 
concerned itself, largely with the identification of his- 
torical and current trends. Clarke (9). in tracing the 
twentieth-century developments In the social studies 
curriculum of Omaha. Nebraska, discovered a trend 
toward centralized planning and control. Sources of 
leadership in curriculum design have gone through 
three stages. From 1900-1918, the courses for each 
school were designed by department heads and prin- 
cipals. In the second era, 1918-19.15, curriculum di- 
rectors actively sought cooperation among schools. 
Between 1945 and 1963. superintendents asserted 
personal leadership, bypassing local leadership. 
Other influences in curriculum included national 
committees in the early period, educational theory in 
the second period, and international ideological 
struggles in the last periott. 

In order to determine how economic, social, and 

C Benjamin Cox rind Emily S. Girallt am Asustnnt 
JProJessors of Social Studies Education at the University 
of Illinois. Lawrence E. NfETc/XF is Professor of Educa- 
tion at the University of Illinois and a member of thf 
jp6^ Research^ Committee of the National Council for 
ihe Social Studies, 



(M)nfi( .il ( hnt)^( s h;ul ht-cn hwHij^hl into the social 
stiuiirs (urrirulutti siiuc \\\'^^, Sjostrorn (70) surveyed 
by <nuMio?)n;(trc the sfxiril studies teachers in high 
f;ch(K)ls of ()V(T ofu: diuus;in(I f)U[)iK in a ig-state 
area, Tiic survey leveiiled r» program similar, to that 
re<<Mn}ni'n(Icd hy the CtMuininee on Social Studies in 
i9i(», tlfoup^h some jd(er;itinns arc apf)earing. World 
history is l>econnijg more e ice live, while United 
States history as a rccjitircmcnl is being expanded. 
The behavioral iciences arc being introctuced as sep- 
arate courses. Curriculum chnnges are most often 
made by grou[)s of teachers \mder the leadership of 
department chairmen. The nature of recent changes 
in public school social studies was analyzed by Wade 
(75) on the basis of questionnaire responses from the 
50 -state departments of educcuion and an analysis of 
state and local curriadum guides. These analyses in- 
dicated a general unrest among educators and social 
scientists alike, ^^05t state departments of education 
have completed qr are in the midst of a major revi- 
sion. AH the" social science professional organisations 
in the field have plans and projects for new curric- 
ula. The* data further demonstrated high consensus 
that new social studies programs should emphasize 
content from the social sciences, be inquiry centered, 
utilize social science methodology, and selectively 
study in depth some eras, areas, or issues. 

Social studies curricula have also been shaped by 
state legislatures, as demonstrated by McHugh's (50) 
thorough examination of this development in Cali- 
fornia. Lcgisiative prescriptions mandating the ele- 
mentary social studies curriculum have been effective 
since 185), though not until 1961 did they deal with 
the secondary curriculum. Prescriptions have in- 
cluded uniform stat^ textbooks, patriotic exercises, 
and state examinations, and have specified forbidden 
content such as partisan doctrine, propaganda, or ra- 
cist material. ^fcHugh identifies an antecedent to 
most legislation the effects of social forces, lay 
groups, and some educators. In general, however, 
edutatons and their organizations hnve had minimal 
influence on social studies legislation. 

In an effort to appraise current trends in social 
studies developments. Frnser {21) reviewed most of 
the on going major research projects in soci.d studies. 
Among the foci of ihe^e proje.<ts are the following: 
conceptual frameworks, sequencing,, readiness, the 
behavioral sciences, depth stutlies. a comprehensive 
world view, society's problems, inquiry, and a climate 
of experimentation and innovation. She suggests that 
most projects are beamed at able i»iudents. with little 
attention being given to slow learners. Furthermore, 
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most projects r.rc concerned primarily ryiih the cog- 
nilivc as op|x»cii to the affective domain of learning. 

Elementary curriculum. Concern for the eiemcn- 
lary curriculum has been shown in research cmpha- 
lizing theory and historical developmenL For exam- 
ple, Harmon (33) devised an analytic scheme applica- 
Die Co social studies. His analysis jjroduced the ele- 
ments oi scientific theory useful b^ih for explanation 
and prediction and norviative theory >^hich func- 
tions to produce the justification of values and to 
provide inc basis for value judgments. Harmon and 
Simon (52) illustrate a mcKlel for developing subject 
matter on three levels of pertinency, In level I they 
include facts, details, and specifics. Ixvel II is subject 
matter that is gcncraliAUion oriented. Level III re- 
fen to material that touches the jx'rsonal life oi the 
student. Clements (10) do tei mined lo answer for the 
elementary grades the basic curriculum question: 
'*\Vhat should students learn how to do when diey 
confront the various social studies topics?" He 
studied accounts of what anthropologists, sociolo- 
gists, and historians do when they engage in inquiry. 
Three tast-sLiges appeared: (a) the clarification of 
inquiry purposes, (b) the conduct of the inquirv, and 
(c) the refx^rt of findings. Elementary stutit-nis should 
be challenged with each of these tasks if they are to 
approach history, sociology, and anthropology in a 
professional way. 

Grossman (30) traced and compared a century of 
development of the elementary social studies curricu- 
lum in Snn Francisco and New York. He used syllabi, 
texts, and superintendents' reports to establish rela- 
tionships between outside factors and curriculum de* 
cbions. Both ci;^.es showetl early preoccupation with 
textbooks, the increasing influence of teachers in cur- 
riculum decisions, and the civic education emphases 
that followed the world wars. 

Parker (57) produced one of a series of studies con- 
cerned with social science gCi ^eralizations significant 
to each of 1 1 expanding communities of man. Selected 
sub-tvpes of communities are described with particu- 
lar rmphasis on the metropolitan community and 
significant generali^ations relevant to the study of 
local communities. 

The conceptual develoj)mcnt of elementary school 
children is treated in three well-designed studies re- 
ported in current research literature. First gnalers' 
awareness of selected geographic concepts was tested 
by Sheridan (69), The subjects, 55 first-grade students 
in Oregon, rcsf>onded orally to a named concept and 
also selected pictures denoting tlie concept. Boys did 
better than girls, and former kindergaririers did bet- 
ter than those in their first school ex[>eri.^nce. Direct 
contact, television, and parents were th moit eflec- 
live sources of knowledge about concept :. 

Weber (77) found that sixth-grade :jtudents were 
unable to maJte predictions or draw inferences con- 
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ceming the influence of natural features upon man. 
This conchision derived from his asking members of 
three sixth grade classes lo interpret a hypothetical 
map. He attributes the students' failure to interpret 
or predict to their inability to jjcrceive and consider 
features simultaneously or in sequence, to under- 
stand the inter[)lay of s|x-cific features, or to under- 
stand the relationships of specific features to more 
general factors or. conditions, 

That cliildren have low-level awareness of tlie 
work of public officials was concluded by Greenstein 
(27) in an investigation of children's political con- 
( eptuali/ation. Findings, based on tliis studv of 659 
•students in grades 4 through 8. indicate that children 
rate the roles of political officials as more important 
than the roles of teacher, doctor, or religious leader, 
and that children generally evaluate as highlv posi- 
tive the performance of public ofhrials. This positive 
evaluation decreases with the age of the student. 
While children give the same party preference as 
they report their parents having, they are unable to 
describe partv differences. Lower social class subjects 
have less (X)]itical knowledge and lower political as- 
pirations than upper social class subjects. 

Secondary curriculum. Curriculum at the secon- 
dary level has been viewed with res[x?ct to a number 
of variables in the following research reports. Fin- 
chum (20) examines the status and trends of social 
studies curriculum in Tennessee, Data for this study 
were derived from historical resources together with 
questionnaire responses from 14 1 su|>er\'isors of in- 
struction. Significant findings include: (a) a trend to- 
ward an upi^r-grade unit on Tennessee, (b) the re- 
quirement in 88 percent of the school systems is only 
one unit of social studies for graduation, and (c) ttie 
development of units and courses treating political 
doctrines and systems other than democracy. 

Curry and Hughes (13) questioned 904 Waco. 
Texas, high school students on their subject prefer- 
ences in school. The total group of students ranked 
the five required subjects in the following order: 
First, physical education; second. English: third, 
science: fourth, social studies; and fifth, mathematics. 
Among the variables tested for correlation with these 
preferences, only two were found to have a 
significant relationship. Both social studies and En- 
glish were more poj>uIar witli. Negro students than 
white students. Neither I,Q. ranking nor socio-eco- 
nomic status seemed to bear relevance to subject lik- 
ing. 

Sarafian (64) identified the "essential functional 
facts and ge^ierali/ations" that should be known 
about Cialif(>;nia Ly high school graduates, in com- 
paring i,7tHj i;titd< ms with 416 adults, he fovmd that 
seniors, except those having an elective course in 
California history, had an ''inadequate" knowledge 
when compared with the adult sample. Sarafian con- 
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eluded rhai the elective stutc history course nnd re- 
cently required state ami local govnnnicnt rourst^ 
prcxlucc positive gnins in knowrtnigc atx)iii Califor- 
nia. 

Grou and Afnynnn! cxpiornl tlie history 

course ofTerinps of t,|o junior <<>Ilc^i's sain|iU'f] in 
various regions in the Unital States. Tlicir findings 
revcidcvl n ilunnnaiion of genera) ( (nn.se.s in \Vcs(t'rn 
civiiizatioii an^l a niininimn of (ifferin^^s denlinp with 
other inipoi taut and prowin^ rt-^ions of tlic world 
(e.g., Asia arid tlie Orient). 

■T!ic status of tlic economics roiuse nnd considcra- 
tions bearing; on the teacliinj; of (^conoriiirs were 
treated in three studies, [ones {3,',). asked 12.331 pub- 
lic and private high schools in ihc United States to 
respond to the Natibnal Association of Secondary. 
School Principals' questionnaire, "inquiry Aboui the 
Teaching of Economics." Among the half who re- 
sponded, about 70 percent offered a separate course 
in economics. Seventy f>erccnt of these economics 
courses are elective, about 8j percent are one semes- 
ter in length, and most are given in the twelfth 
grade. Only 46 percent of the non-publit schools 
offer cconomia as a course. However, size of the 
ichool had little effect on whether economics was 
offered as a separate course. The NASSP survey indi- 
cated' that 5.1 percent of all pupils in the last four 
years of high school now take economics. In 1948 .19. 
the US, Office of Education found only 4,7 percent 
of all high school pupils enrolled in an economics 
course. 

In assessing the adequacy of the preparation of 
economic; teachers, it was discovered that over 82 [kt- 
cent of teachers in the survey had at least two years 
of college economics. In order to determine the pres- 
ent status of economics leaching. Green (26) looked 
at 125 available research reports and 739 related arti- 
cles. He discovered that teachers approached eco- 
nomics from either a "cultural" or ^' '"vocational" 
philosophy. The consistent objectives of economics 
teaching were ascertained to be: attitudes toward 
thinking, economic undcntandings, value apprecia- 
tion, -and economic skills and abilities. The lecture- 
discussion is the most used means of presentation 
though laboratory, problem solving, and project 
plans are sometimes employed. In contrast to the 
NASSP survey, Green found many secondary school 
economics teachers inadequately prepared even at a 
minimum level of six semester hours. On the basis of 
dau gathered from 720 siut^ents in six high schools. 
Paul (58) found that grade level, higher grades in so- 
cial studies, and more social studies courses are asso- 
ciated with higher economic understanding. Higher 
socioeconomic level, living in the city, and being in 
a college preparatory course of study also contribute 



to hi^h scores. Intelligence, a cotirsc'in economics, 
and being a lK)y were also efferiivc variables. 

The thcbis that hislory and ^cografihy are becom- 
ing "dC'fused" was tcMcd by Mayo (^8) who traced 
the history of teaching gcr)grapliy in the secondary 
vc!u>ols. He conrhidcs that the hi^mriiai .separation 
f>f iho two ndds, 'recent praressi<inal ;miviiies and 
attitudes, aiid l-.urofK'an inllucrucs arc coatrihuting 
fat tors in tliis separation. His survey of the [jrese'nt 
status of geograjihy teiuhin^ in the United Sialcs and 
(Jnnnda demoi 1st rates that botli rial ions are apparent- 
ly moving toward gcograf>hy as a separate course. 
The Canadian curriculimi is moving more rapidly 
towar<I the separation of courses, while decentraliza- 
tion of the United Statt^s school system seems to re- 
tard this trend in the United States. 

On surveying the teaching of psychology in the 
public school. NebergaH'(54) discovered a wide vari- 
ety in the content of the course, quality of the teach- 
ing, and requirements for certification. Though psy- 
chology' has been taught in public schools for over a 
century, its teaching remains heavily textbook cen- 
tered and non problein-soiving oriented. 

Trevaskis (72) has devised a classification of sub- 
stantive concepts to guide a college instructor ,in 
teaching about climate and suggests the same strategy 
coidd be extendeti to other grades and topics. The 
classificaiion includes the dimensions of the concept 
itself, levels of understanding, and sets of knowledge 
appropriate to each level and dimension. 

Ghosh (24) developed three series of curricular ex- 
periences affording' citizenship training for youih of 
India. The conceptual framework for his model was 
derived from a comparative study of American citi- 
zenship programs and an economic and social analy- 
sis of Indian educational affairs. 

. Instrliction 
^ Methods. The utility and flexibility of programed 
instructional materials have been examined in six 
studies* The hypothesis that geographic information 
can be successfully programed anti that slow pupils 
may learn more in this way than by text reading was 
tested by Shafer (66). She developed material on the 
geography of Argentina and Brazil programed in a 
linear fashion and based on operant condition in?^. In 
this experiment the control group, an average ninth- 
grade class, read text material on each of the tu'o 
countries, participated in a discussion on economic 
development, and was tested on the text material. 
The experimental group, a slow class, used the pro- 
gramed materials as an alternative to reading the 
text, participated in an identical discussion, and took 
the same lest as the average class. The experimental 
results supported Shafers contention that slow 
learners might fmd the programed material more 
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diectivc io learning and that ccruin geographic in» 
formation is adaptable to programing. 

Two studies using programed materials over 
differing time spans allow consideration of the effec- 
tiveneu of long-tcrrn programed instruaion as 
againit short-terra units. A comparison of a pro- 
framed lix-day unit vith the conventional unit in 
6vc Iowa junior high ich(K)li was carried out by 
Moore (55), using 60 cubjects divided randomly into 
experimenul and control groups. Programed instruc- 
tion was demonstrated to be 27 percent more eftcient 
in learning time than conventional instruction. Stu- 
dents with the highest reading scores experienced the 
greatest saving of instructionaJ time under programed 
iastmctionv No signifis:ant differences appeared, how- 
^^^er, between the over-all mean scores for the control 
and experimental groups; nor did mean scores for 
conventional and programed instruction groups vary 
significantly from one reading level to another. Ot- 
ting (56) compared learning outcomes of classes lising 
programed materials for one semester with convcn- 
tionaliy taught ciassesu The procedure involved the 
use of 20 programed chapten by four twelfth-grade 
American government dassc*. Each of these classes 
was paired with a class taught by the same teacher 
using a conventional textbook treatment. The stud ' 
found the programed material to be more efficient in 
total time involved. Eiithiaiasm for the programed 
material was very high at first but was reduced 
•ignificantly over a full semester. Students' dissatis- 
faction with the experimental treatment was related 
to the limitation on group work and discussion. 
More able students favored the program and its pos- 
sible further use. 

The use of progranaed material for home instruc- 
tion was explored by Barcus and Pottle (t). These 
investigators report on efforts in the Denver PubUc 
Schools to change the method of teaching about the 
Constitution. In the study, 50 ninth-grade control 
classes were taught the Constitution in the usual way. 
Thirty matched experimental classes did a short pro- 
gramed homework assignment each nipht, then par- 
ticipated in discussioas the following day emphasiz- 
ing interpretation and -historical background. On the 
70-itcm post-test, the experimental group haa a 
median gain of 20 points, while the control group 
gained only it points. Performance on the same 
lest three months later still favored the experimental 
classes. 

Programed instruction is ordinarily designed for 
use with individual students. Farber (ifi) determined 
to examine whether students working in small groups 
could reinforce each other's learning. Using a pro- 
gram on comparative government, he tested whether 
one person's correct responses on material he com- 
manded exclusively could further tl-ie progress of :hc 



entire group. Though the experimental fro'jp* 
belter than non-programed controls oii 2. follow-up 
achievement test, the atterapu to promote group 
identity produced no difference in test scores^. All 
subjects did better on tncir "own" material than on 
that held by other group members. 

Tuel and ' Metfesscl (73) compared the learning 
produced by programed material eliciting different 
^'response modes/* The overt response mode, requir- 
ing subjects to write out their responses, produced 
higher immediate mastery of more difficult material. 
In tests of debyed retention, however, overt re- 
sponding was no more efficient than the covert re- 
sponse mode where, subjects had ^'merely consciously 
thought of 01 visualized their responses." 

The use of a case-study approach and simulative 
methods is reported in two studies. A case-study 
method of teaching the Bill of Rights was tested by 
Jones (57) who designed both the case unit and as- 
sessment instruments. He found that teachers using 
cases were more successful in motivating slower or 
disinterested students. 

Cherry hoi rnes (7) made a successful classroom adap- 
tation of Harold Guetzkow's simulations of interna- 
tional relations developed at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Cherr)holracs used and tested this adaptation in 
a six-wcek unit in a college preparatory American 
government course. The gaming situation places 
hypothetical countries in a controlled interactive 
context. Each state, represented by three students, it 
granted certain basic capabilities in the form of 
goods, skills, and services which may be invested in- 
ternally in specified ways, exchanged in foreign 
trade, given in aid, or used to purchase military 
might. The direction and outcome of any specific 
gain is determined by the interactions and decisions 
of the players. Students, to a great degree, enjoyed 
and felt they profited from the simulation experi- 
ence. Student motivation remained at a high level 
througiiout the unit. Two-lhirds of the students re- 
ported that the exfwicncc was more raeaninglul 
than a stries of lectures could have been and helped 
them undentand the current scene. The evaluative 
data supported the hypothesis that students would 
learn to appreciate tlie complexities in international 
relations and would come to favor more centralized 
and efficient decision-making procedures. Further- 
more, the students appeared to shift more toward 
"realistic" attitudes in foreign affairs rather than 
"idealistic" ones. Categorically "right" policies tended 
to be decreasingly valued in the face of difficult prob- 
lems (i.e., a priori generalizations about international 
relations tended to be replaced by explicit and prag- 
matic judgments)*. 

Television instruction has been examined by 
Reese (6?), Kelley (39). and Kdingcr {15). Reese de. . 
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vclopcd a ronccptual niodcl for a(Ia[)ting an Ameri- 
can liis(or)* roiu-sc to instructional television. The 
plan stresses a rcllcclive approach antl includes 
guidelines for creating an effect ive climate and for as- 
sessing pupil progress. Roles of the studio ami class- 
room tearlier arc delineated, Kelley anaiyze<i yxj 
comparative studies of television vs. non-television 
instruction in English, mathematics, science, and so- 
cial studies. Television. taught students ("id signifi- 
cantly betier than their matched controls in one 
out of four cases and in most other cases did just 
a$ well. However, the lack of precision and the inad- 
equate conirols in most testing situations make judg- 
ments of "success" or "failure" inappropriate. Nev- 
ertheless, "open" jjeriods for teachers are made avail- 
able by the use of television, fewer additional teach- 
ers are needed, and double shifts in certain schools 
have been avoided. Edinger compared a sample of 
classes that had television instruction with those that 
did not, though taught by the same teacher in each 
ichool. She found that television teaching can be a 
significant factor in promoting listening com- 
prehension, and that students develop critical think- 
ing skills as well in television classes as in conven- 
tional classrooms. 

Uslan (74) made use of short-wave radio as a means 
of transmitting certain geographic concepts to fifth- 
grade pupils. After a i6-week experimental pieriod, 
the 54 pupils subjected to the radio technique mea- 
sured significantly better on the teacher's written and 
audio test5 and the Sequential Tests of Educational 
Progress social studies subtest than did the matched 
control group taught in a less dramatic way. 

Flexible and varied grouping of both teacher and 
ftCudcQt personnel continues to be a source of exj>eri- 
memal data. MacCalla (45) applied some features of 
team teaching to an interdisciplinary program fea- 
turing United States history and American literature. 
The effect of this instruction was compared with the 
traditional approach of separate classes with non- 
team teachers. In evaluating this approach, it was 
found that the team effort produced better learning 
results, provided a wider variety of ex{>eriences to 
ttudents» and forced them into a more active role in 
their own learning. The coordinated interaction of a 
team made for better use of staff time and provided 
an increased op[K>rtunity for professional growth. 

Christenscn (8) treated an experimental arrange- 
ment of a freshman geography course at Southern Illi- 
nois University, .fhe control subjects received large- 
group lecture hall treatment. The experimental sub- 
jects received the same insiriictipn by means of 
dosed-circuit television but met in small groups with 
graduate assistants. Final examination scores indi- 
cated no differences between the experimental and 
the control groups, v^tudents "felt," however, that 



they paid closer attention to the TV screen, imagined 
an acc|uaintance with the "leleprof." and thought 
graduate assistants attending the lectures with them 
afforded more intlividual attention. TV teaching re- 
quired more })lanning time of the [professor. 

5k:hools in Montgomery County, New York, offered 
a summer school honors course for junior and senior 
high school students on Latin American affairs. The 
course design provided for a teaching team to employ 
a combination of lectures and small group discus- 
sions, The lectures were presented by a social studies 
specialist in Latin America, while the discussion and 
study p>eriods were sup>crv ised by two English teach- 
ers who worked with reading and note-taking skills. 
The course plan also included a visit to a Foreign 
Policy Conference on Latin America at Colgate Uni- 
versity. The results reported by Ellison (16) suggested 
to observers and teachers that both junior and senior 
high school students respond p>ositively and enthusi- 
astically to the team arrangement, the flexibility of 
group size, and to the augmented use of "outside" 
resources, 

Zweibelson, Bahnmuller, and Lyman (78) report 
an aspect of a controlled project in a junior high 
school where three hundred seventh-, eighth-, and 
ninth-grade students, previously giouped in four 
ability levels, were rescheduled into heterogeneous 
team-taught groups allowing large and small group 
instruction in social studies, rlach team group was 
matched with homogeneous classes. Though achieve- 
ment after the year's instruction did not differ be- 
tween the exj:>erimental and control groups, the 
team-taught„group demonstrated better attitutles to- 
ward scKial studies, teachers, and school. Team 
teachers reported improvement in group discipline 
and motivaLion--espccially among lower ability stu- 
dents, Brighter students appeared to become less 
"snobbish" following the heterogeneous team expo- 
sure, though they may not have received as much 
subject-matter "depth." 

The use of variable groupings in a large summer 
session world history class was explored by Maish 
and Peryon (46). The attempt was to offer students 
an opportunity* to assist in the formation of small 
groups, in part, groups were formed on the basis of 
the students' interest in history and their self-assess- 
ments of reading ability, leadership qualities, and in- 
dependence. Varied instructional activities included 
large group lectures and audio-visual presentations, 
small group discussions, and discussion in two regu- 
lar sized classes. Students liked the activity of dealing 
with problems in small groups, but more believed 
tliat they derived greater value from the discussions 
in the regular sized classes. Large group lectures were 
neither preferred by many nor judged to provide 
much value. 

Four studies compared different teaching methods 
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or ascertained teacher preferences for difTcrent tech- 
niques. Jones {^fi) investipatcil the elTect of a prob- 
lems approach anil a "main ideas" approach on fifth- 
grade children's expression of eight levels of hierar- 
chical thinking embracing facts, concepts, anti gener- 
alizations. Chihiren taught by the main-ideas ap- 
proach scored higher on three of the four concept 
1 vels (concrete, (] I uUiiicd, and qualified al>siract con- 
cepts). Those in the npper qii-irter intelligence level 
of this group scored higher on qualified facts, Girls 
scored higher than boys in most of the fact and con- 
cept categories, but boys did better thar\ girls with 
respect to relevant generalizations. 

Watts (76) pre tested a large group of sixth^grade 
.pupils by an achievement test rejecting most of the 
geographic concepts that ap[)earcd in state-adopted 
geography and social studies texts for fourth and 
fifth grades. Til e researcher used a difTerent presenta- 
tion in each of five groups to reteach the various con- 
cepts. A post-test, using the same instrument, .showed 
iignificancly greater gains for those pupih having 
studied three-dimensional models and transparencies. 
Filnnstrips also proved fairly effective; but \'erbal 
definitioas were least effective of all. The degree of 
concT.eteness of the mo<le of presentation correlated 
p<>silivcly with gains. Barratt (s) compared the effect 
of two teaching methods on the grov^-th of eleventh- 
grndc students with respect to critical thinkings use 
of sources, and factual mastery. One class of Ameri- 
can history was taught by recitation-lecture; another 
cJass the following year was taught by a classroom- 
laboratory method. Little or no differences were ob- 
served in any of the variables, 

Gandy (22) surveyed 38 teachers- in 18 public 
schools in California to ascertain their evaluation of 
23 techniques and devices in teaching geography, the 
extent that these were used, and the availability of 
necessary facilities, materials, or equi[)ment. He dis- 
covered a high correlation between teacher opinion 
of an instructional procedure and the ext<-nt to 
which it was used. Map. exercises and textbook as- 
signments ranked first and second, both according to 
teacher opinion and use. Field trips, dramatizations, 
independent work, and correspondence with foreign 
students, ranked low by opinion and use. Room, 
film, and equipment-scheduling problems associated 
with the use of fdms and filmstrips apparently limited 
the use of these media. 

Another study devised a means of analyzing class- 
room behaviors. Block (6) recorded and analyzed ^^2 
• elementary social studies and language arts lessons in 
seven suburban communities. Under the assumption 
that each unit of classroom behavior includes a goal, 
a focus, and an operation, she produced a model of 
classroom discourse from which she was able to de- 
termine four indexes of classroom interaction: cogni- 



tive interaction, creative interaction, pupil initiative, 
antl cognitive progression. Her analysis of lessons in 
terms of sequences of "action imits" directed by goal, 
focus, and an operation, olfers a positive means of 
changing teacher-pupil interactions and planning for 
more continuity in learning experience. 

Controversial issues. The treatment of controver- 
sial issues received little attention in the literature. 
Kirby's {41) appraisal of teacher and principal atti- 
tudes tow'ard controversial issues was drawn from in- 
terviews of 106 social studies teachers and 20 princi- 
pals. Interviewees agreed that schools are oblig.-^.tcil 
to deal with controversial issues. In the schoo* year 
1961-52, commimism, race relations, nation, state and 
local politics, and religion were most frequentiv dis- 
cussed in social studies classrooms. More attention 
was given to adult problems than to problems of con^ 
cern to adolescents. A greater percentage of princi- 
pals than teachers believed that the school -had an 
obligation to deal with controversial issues.'-AVhen 
NfcAulay (.J9) asked 6.}8 elenientary teachers if they 
iiKluded controversial issues in social studies. 80 per- 
cent said they did not. They revealed a confusion 
about the nature of an issue, however, ten<.iing to in- 
clude students* personal problems (e.g. '*child wet- 
ting himself") in their lists. 

Critical thinking? Several dimensions of critical 
thinking were examined in a number of studies. 
These include the development of logical criteria. • 
comparative methods, nnd student characteristics, 
Grandstaif's (25) study attetnpted to formulate an op- 
erational definition of critical thinking. This was ac- 
complished, by means of developing a set of criteria 
for critical-mindedness. Grnndstaff states that the se- 
quential movement through the. stages of indication, 
discrimination, symbolization, explanation, hypothe- 
sis, and verification results in the bringing of prob- 
lematic data into agreement with a settled cofic^ep- 
tual system. 

Possien (61) used three teaching methods in deal- 
ing with map problems in three sixth-grade classes. 
Her findings indicate that students trained in the use 
of inductive procedures exhibit some characteristics 
of effective problem-solving behavior mpre frequent- 
ly than pupils taught by the deductive and deduc- 
tive-causal methods. These differences were especially 
great with respect to the students' general approach 
to a problem, the mechanics of attacking the problem, ^ 
and their understanding of the ideas contained in the 
problems, " 

Creutz and Gezi (12) tested the teaching of c\ir- 
rent events to ninth- and tenth-grade students de- 
signed specifically to emphasize the critical-thinking 
skills of "evaluation, interpretation, identification of 
causal relationships, awareness of trends, and effec- 
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live use of infonnal resources/* The matched experi- 
mcntnl anti control (groups showed no difTcrcnces on 
a critical'ihinkinp pro-test; but by the end of the ex- 
perimental peritKl, liic conrVdl group had lost 
signifKantlv in iis nbilily lo perform on the test 
while the experiuK'nlal group gained significantly in 
its test pcrformnnce. The researchers concUided tliat 
purposeful inslruction in critical think inpr, using cur- 
rent events corueni, ran be successful in the class- 
room. 

Ways ill \vluch successful and unsuccessful prob- 
lem solvers dealt with social studies problems were 
examined by Peake (59). Twenty "best'' and 20 
"poorest" problem solvers were interviewed and 
asked to "think aloud" the solutions to ten STEP 
problems. The tape-recorded interviews were scored 
by means of a checklist that identified basic aspects 
of problem solving. Peake discovered that successful 
problem solvers understood better what was required 
of them, had more' useful knowled^, were better 
able to relate their knowledge to the problem, and 
attacked problems with more assurance and confi- 
dence. Peake's checklist was found to discriminate i>e- 
iwcen successful and unsuccessful problem solvcrs'at 
the .05 level 

Shaver and Oliver (68) report their attempts to de- 
velop a curriculum focusing on the citizen as a polit- 
ical analyzer and participant in public policy deci- 
sions. The course of study ^vas designetl to be taught 
within the traditional geography and U.S. history se- 
quence of the seventh and eighth grade. They asked, 
in effect, if curriculum and method could promote 
the development of critical thinking concepts in sec- 
ondary school students. Scores on project-developed 
tests demonstrated that junior high students can be 
taught to think conceptually and use these concepts 
as criteria in dialogue and evaluation. The project 
students, furthermore, exhibited as great a mastery 
ov^r U.Sv history information as did their matcl^ed 
controls. The experimental teachers also attempted 
to determine whether a "Socratic" style or "recita- 
tion** style of teaching would affect the results on any 
of the measures. The lack of significant differences 
resulting from different styles appears to indicate 
that the. use of an explicit conceptual framework is 
more important than the playing of one teaching 
style or another. 

Creative thinking is often associated with critical 
thinking. One study re-examines some assumptions 
about creativity and intelligence. KLiusmeier and 
Wiersma (42) tested conclusions of Getzels and fack- 
son that high IQ. and high creativity are not neces- 
sarily associated. These researchers f:lt that the pre- 
vious sample was too limited to make the general 
claim that Mow I.Q.'s may perform as well as high 
I.Q.'s on divergent thinking tasks. Getzels and Jack- 



son's subjects had ranged in LQ. scores from 108 tp 
179. Klviusmeier and Wiersma divided their random- 
ly selected seventh-grade students into low . LQ. 
(71-95), average I. Q. (g6-i 1.}), and high I.Q. (i i5-i40- 
The results of seven tests of divergent thinking and 
four tests of convergent tuinking showed the low l.Q. 
group performing less well than the average group 
and the average group performing less well that the 
high l.Q. group. They suggest that such terminology 
, as "high LQ. low creativity" and "low I.Q.-high crea- 
tivity" is misleading when generalized outside of 
Getzels and Jackson's population. 

The teaching of map skills was treated in two 
studies. Joyce (38) aimed to develop a systematic 
statement of map and globe skills, put them in grade 
placement categories, and validate them using judg- 
ments of a group of elementary teachers. As Joyce 
had hypothesized, various skills clustered around cer- 
tain grade levels. The elementary teachers tended to 
place skills at a higher grade level than some experi- 
mental programs^ The teachers' appraisals were re- 
lated to their experience, grade, and the amount of 

-time devoted to teaching map skills. 

The map- reading abilities of college freshmen 
were compared with those of ninth-grade students by 
Miller (52) as a means of determining the gains made 

. in map-reading skills during three high school years 
when no geography is taught. Gollege freshmen were 
signiftcandy better than the ninth-grade students in 
map. reading ability, but not so much as the grade 
difference might suggest. The inference is made that 

.most map-reading ability comes from formal instruc- 
tion rather than experience. ^Vhile triivel experience 
of the ninth-graders had no effect on map reading. 
Miller found a high correlation between map read- 
ing and I.Q., reading ability, and ability to visualize 
space relations. 

Teaching materials and aids. The assessment of 
textbooks along the lines of several variables is re- 
ported in six studies. Three of these treat texts used 
at the elementary grade level. The reflection of^pol- 
icies toward minority groups in primary social 

s studies books was investigated by Golden (23) who 
qualitatively analy7ed the content of 13 "frequently 
used -books" .and J9 "infrequently used books." She 
examined and analyzed the books for their treatment 
of American Indians, Negroes, Orientals, European 
immigrants, and Jews in terms of Americanization, 
inclusion„of differences, access to opportunities, and 
subordination. Exerhplary of the findings is the 

• expression of the subordination policy toward Ne- 
groes: No Negro adult is named In the books," given a 
speaking role, or pictured in any clothes but his oc- 
cupational uniforrn. Textbook presentation of nu'- 
nority groups may not be meaningful for primary, 
children.: 
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An analysis oE v.ilue trenlmmt in social siudics 
textbooks is refwrtetl by I^mmond (41) who com- 
pared four fifili-gratie social studies textbooks no 
longer in use u-ith five currently adopted ones. Law 
well's eight social vnlues were adapted as analysis cate- 
gories. The intention was to determine value load- 
ing in these texts. The oMcr lxx>ks indicated an orien- 
tation to the vahu^ of irrnhh and poiccr with Jess 
material devoted to afjrrtion than to ariv oihcr vahie 
category. The ciirTcnt b<xiks crnph;isi/c<i rrsprct 
above all oilier values. foIlowc<l hv pawrr, wraith, 
ind skill. These texts do not alert Miulcnis to the 
values of nfjeciion, rectitude, enlightenment, and 
u'ell'bfing, other categories in LasswcH s framework. 

Metmer (51) classified all known hisiorirai enrich- 
ment books for inicrmediaie readers according to 
*Ticlion," "Biography," and "Other Nonficiion," at 
three reading levels. In order to comjjare the rep- 
resentation of historical pcricKis in ihis literature, he 
also arranged them in chronological topical order. 
Among the more than two tliousand Ixxjks in juve- 
nile literature pertaining to American history, some 
periods are far better represented than others and no 
consistent balance among fiction, biography, and 
other nonficiion is apparent. Fewer Ixxiks arc avail- 
able 3t the lowest reading level in all categories and 
most periotls. Only half the Presidents arc represented 
by individual biographies in this .literature. 

On the premise that an unlimited dt\crsitv of 
knowledge is t( e basic foundation of democracy. Per- 
chlik (60) sur%?yed ciirricuhsm studies and social 
studies textb(x>ks for their tonrern for the freedoms 
that support this concef)iion of democracy. He iden- 
tified nine basic freedoms as direr tlv related to the 
expression and acquisition of knowledge, and found 
these to be f)oorly represented in social stiulies texts. 
Students arc infrequently directed to the concerns of 
the freedoms of sf>eech. press, demonstration, polit- 
ical action, education, and travel; and when such 
ideas are discussed, it is most often at a legalistic- 
moralistic level. 

Bender (.j) examined eight American history texts 
currently or recently approved for use in Catholic 
schools in Pittsburgh. In [xtrticular, he searched for 
distortion of topics sensitive to the Catholic church. 
He concluded that present texts are ap})arentlv not 
selected for their affirmative Catholic information, 
for they mention religion only m instances germane 
to history and then often report !>oth gixxl and ba(i 
facts. 

Shaver (67) based his stii<iy on the conviction that 
social studies tcxtbooks-as deiermi native features in 
many social studies ciassroorni— shouhi present a con- 
ceptual framework for reflective thinking about so- 
cial issues. He reviewed q;^ textlxKVky in .AnuTicaji 
government. .American problems, aiid nti/enship to 
determine tlie treatment accorded reilectivc thinking 



and its evaluative elements. Aside from a general ex- 
hortive therne to '*ihink critically." he found no sys- 
tematic conceptualization of the pluraiistic society 
and no intellectual strategics for handling its value 
conflicts. Shaver concludes that pn^ classroom con- 
tribution 10 an increment in thcs: jkills can come 
.atxDut only through the teacher's efforts to go beyond 
the textbook. 

In addition ^ the al>ove described studies of text 
materials, R»,Klinc {f)%) examined the availabiliiv of 
various news magazines m public schools. That the 
liberal press is pK>rlv represented in Khool libraries 
in the state of Washington was demonstrated by this 
study. Rodine sent questionnaires to 2?o high schools 
asking which of seven news, news-commentarv. and 
general interest magazines were subscribed to bv the 
schcxol library. Fewer than half of the larger schools 
subscribe to the liberal magazines. Xt^w Republic and 
Xation, while virtually all these schools subscribe to 
US. Xcws and World Rrpori, Sewsweek, Time, 
Life, and Rraders Digest. .-Vrnong smaller schools, less 
than 5 percent subscribe to either of the liberal mag- 
azines while more than qo percent subscribe to the 
five more conservative magazines. Pro^^ressive^ an 
even more liberal magazine, was taken; by only u 
(>ercent of the big schools and none pi the small 
schools. 

Edgar (i.j} re[x?.rtcd the project development at 
Queeju College of materials for Ne^rn and Puerto 
Ricin children in def)rived areas in New '^'ork City. 
The materials emphasize fiction and bfograpjiies that 
integrate a limited nurnl>er ot social spitlies (oncepLs 
with other subjects, express clear p(>'als, and entail 
simple teaching methodology to help 'insure rej>eatc'd 
success ex|>cricnces. The {aojcct plan inclvuies sup- 
portive svqKTvision for new teachers and a focus on 
feelings, moiivaiions,^~aTifl^ahies. 

Values and atliiudes. It may l>e fallacious to as- 
sume that the few studies reported in this section 
comprise a valid quantitative index of the concern of 
social studies researchers with attitudes and values. 
On the contrary, many of the studies reviewed above 
reveal a major iiuercst in value cpjesiions. The re- 
sults of the classifu aiion of studies for this article 
may indicate, however, that investigators are present- 
ly apf)roaching the v. due question by means of tex- 
tual and instructional treatruent of values. That is, 
for reasons of design clarity, data accessibility, or 
other research ctuuenicnce. investigators have ab- 
sorbed thet'nselvcs with questions about the "oihcial" 
irearmcnt of values in textbooks and in instruction, 
rather than grappling with the actual attitudes and 
values stutients themselves bring into and ^ake 
away from the social stiulies classroom. 

With a view toward improving civic education in 
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high school. Trcnficld (71) construclcd and adminis- 
tered a LiVcrMype scale of 30 civic activities to a 
sample of ihrcc hundred tenth-, eleventh., and 
lwelfih'j;Tndc students. The students were asked to 
rate their expected p;iriicipaiion in such aduh activi- 
ties as "serve on a jury/' "work on a charity drive,** 
"nin for public office," and so forth. Correlations 
were cnlculatet! between these expectations and a va« 
riety of faclon. The civic panicipaiion of parents 
and the students' particI^>ation in extra<lass activi- 
ties were found to produce the highest correlations. 
Newmann (55) studied the criteria used by high 
school students to justify their acceptance of authori- 
ties Wiio make public decisions. He inierx'iewed a 
sample of 72 twelfth-grade boys in two Boston public 
Khools. Each subject was asked to justify "his choice 
of the authority whom he felt should determine pol- 
icy on certain public i^ues. The responses were 
judged in terms of eight justifications: competence, 
loyalty,' impartiality, group will, efficiency, traditron. 
autonomy, and favored policy. The most frequently 
used criteria in justifying authority were competence 
and loyalty. The least used criterion was tradition. 
Of greater importance, the investigator feels, is the 
demonstration that the accepunce of authority rests 
upon distinguishable criteria and that such potential 
diagnosis may be highly useful in the analysis of 
public controveny. 

Teachers OF Social SrvpiEs 
' The preparation of social studies teachers was 
treated in two studies. Hahn (51) ascertained that 
schools tend to discount the relevance of political 
science' preparation for. social studies teachers. Forty- 
seven of the 50 states have statutory provisions re- 
quiring some kind of jns,tructton in citizenship, 'and 
41 states require courses in the Constitution of the 
United Slates. However, many of these same states do 
not ' require subject-specific preparation for civics 
teachers/Hnd a considerable proportion of the social 
studies teachers in many states arc without any col- 
lege-level training in political science. 

That junior high Khool tcachm had not planned" 
professionally to teach at that leveL but now fvivor 
separate junior^ high certification was determined by 
Kirby (^o). A sampling of Colorado iunior high 
teachers responded to questionnaires concerning 
professional and academic education, junior high 
teaching, and junior high accreditation. Despite the 
favorable stance, on separate crederiiials, the re* 
sponses revealed that these teachen seldom continue 
their graduate work in courses directly related to ju- 
nior high teaching. Few had student taus;ht in junior 
high schools and most looked back on their academic 
preparation. as more valuable than their professional 
work." 

In a qocstionnaire study of the methods and mate- 



rials used by social studies teachers, Lea (45) analyzed 
leachcr responses in terms of the amount and variety 
of reading materials they used in the classroom. The 
ann!ysis revealed greater differences Jn the amount 
rather than in the tyj>c of reading material. Little uic 
was made of magarines. newspapers, radio, or televi- 
sion. The teachers who used more materials alv> 
made more extensive use of unit planning, had had 
longer sttulenc teaching experiences, and received 
more in-service training. Students of these' teachers 
demonstrated greater gains in achievement in read, 
ingsand language arts and reported a more positive 
attitude toward social studies. 

Colovas (u) examined the participation of social 
studies) teachers in community and professional orga* 
nizations. Degree of participation was scored on a 
scales ranging from "o points**, for jiew membcnhip 
to "5 points' for leadership. The teachers were found 
to belong to an average of it organizations with an 
over-all participation intensity of 3.C, Teachen par- 
ticipated with most intensity in ^organizations related 
to their pcnonal econorfiic, professional, and social 
needs, - ^ " 

Both'Hutcherson (54) and.Astin (1) cxploretl vaii- 
ables of teacher-pupil interaction. Hutcherson inves- 
tigated the correlates of teacher-pupil compatibility. 
The in^erpenonal perceptions of teachers and stu- 
dents were determined by using the Schutz FIRO 
measures. Sex, socioeconomic level, grades in social 
studies, and achievement and intelligence scores all 
correlated significantly with some aspea of teacher, 
pupil compatibility. « 

In a large-scale investigation of college envirbi^- 
menta. Astin found evidenceJhat instructor behavior, 
student behavior, and instructor-student interaction 
differ systematically in Tarious curricular fields. So- 
cial science; classes afforded students the least individ- 
uation, and social science in^tructori showed a rel- 
ative lack of involvement with their students. They 
were comparatively unlikely to know students* 
names, to vce students in, their offices, or to have stu« 
dents as guests in their homc!>. Soci.il science instruc- 
tors also ranked low in the degree of classroom inter- 
action with their students. Furtlier analysis suggested 
that differences in classroom environment are some- 
what independent of class size. 

Bissmcyer {5} tested the effect of communication 
and leadership patterns among social studies teachers 
on their use of instructional films. Differences in film 
usage- were not found to exist betw*een identified 
leaders and non-leaders. , 

In a descriptive s^udy of social studies metJiods 
teachen, Searles (65) identified several generalized 
factors. Their utdversity training, at every level, in* 
eluded both content and professional education. 
Fifty percent of the doctorates were in education; 57 
percent of the masten degrees were in history or the 
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social icicnccs. Sevcnty four pcncnt had one -.o :rn 
years of high schcK)] tearhinc experience, in u^T.^ "^f 
recency. 38 percent taught hi-h stiiool ^^hhin j;. : 
ten yean, and u percent nic currcnrJv tcachir.;^ hin, 
school In comparing thc^ iindin^i w.ih a ir.--: 
study, SearJes discovered that a gri»a:cr percent (^2 
percent) arc now teaching history . id/or sc^i^l 
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by Sylvia E. Harrison and Robert J. SolomoIn 



^HE research reported lieJc and cited in the ac- 
companying bibIiogr;jphy indiulcs fuiblishccl 
and iinpiiblislicti rt'scarcli fonUucieti or' pul> 
Ushed during ^964.' An attempt has been made 10 
limit this revicAv 10 those studies wlmc scindnrils of 
dcslg;n and innlind were reasonably rigorous. Ongo- 
ing research has been cited wliere it was deemed 
vorihwhile. but no .ittcmpt has been nincle to cover 
ihis area comprehensively. The oif;;nii^.itioii of tins 
review was adapted from that uacd bv Gross and 
Badger in their article on social studies research in 
ihc Encyclopedia of Educatiiftutl licscorcli (3B). 
* The rcailer's attciirion is iHrectcd to ilic American 
Educational Rc^c:^ch Assori.uion scries. Wltat Re- 
search Says to the Tench rr (i). At present die re are 
thirty pnbh'caiions in tliis scrrcs. c;ir[i of u liich is de- 
voted to a given teaching area or jjioljleni and lias 
been prepared by an outstanding researcher in the 
area. Two of the ])uhitc;uioiis rclcv;mt to social stiui- 
ics instruction are "Tenchinjj ihc Soc\:\\ Studies" and 
"Understanding Intcigroup Rclations."- 

Ct'RRICLI.UNf 

111 the past few vears we ha^•e seen the in 1 tint ion of 
a number of projects conccrneil Kidi social itiuiies 
curriculum development for pr:ules K12. In prcjxnr- 
ing a summary of these piujec is. Mari ison ^.j^) com.- 
inunicated with the tlireriois of the major projc^cis 
requesting a brief description of their ohjet fives, ac- 
tivities- to daie» and phins for ^he ftiuue. Apparent 

The Research Corntnittu of the Xotioml Conncil for the 
Soci/it Studies has ajsumed the rfs^omibiUty of publishittg 
annual Reviews of reiearch in the teaching of the -socinl 
studies. 

For this review, u*e are especially indebted to Sylvia E. 
HARRi.sON, Research Assisfnnt in the Test Develop r?tent 
Division of the Educational , Testing Service, Princeton, 
Xcw Jersey, and Rom.rt J- Soi.un^on» Associate Chainn:\i\ 
of th e \CSS Hcsmrch Cofnmittt'c and ETS I'irc President 
for General Proi:yntn's,'Tcst Develo}iment, and Statistical 
Analysis. The other menthers of the i(f6^ Research Com- 
mittee were: Robert Cooke, Ch.iirnian. Halph If. Cordier, 
Howard Cinmnin^s, Jean Fair, Vema Fancelt, Wiilinm 
J. Fislier, Richard E. Gross. Editii Lowis, John D... Mc- 
Aulay, WalttT Mcl^hir, Euwrcnce Metcnlf, Ei't'l\n Moorr, 
Frnnklin Pattcrson/Tliomas Powell, J times P. Shaver, and 
Ediih W est, 



in the res|X}nses were trends toward (u) the de^■cIop. 
ment of sequential curricuhims for grailes K-i2 such 
that a year's course -would build on the skills and 
concepts intrwiuced in previous years; (b) elimina- 
tion of nuich of \\\c unnecessary repetition of con< 
tent inlierent in the tratlinoual fifth., eighth-, and 
e!eventh-gr;i<ie .American liiston- seq.ence; (c) area 
studies and study. in-depth of selected topics: (d) 
communiciitint,' to students the methods of inquiry 
of tlic suci.d scientist: (c) greater use of rcatlinjjs. case 
studies, ant! primaiy sources: (f) greater cniphjsis on 
(levelopiug skills of inductive thinking anti critical 
analysis; and (g) greater empliasis on tJie affective as 
well as the cognitive outcomes of instruction. 

Elctiicntnry /ei'c/. There is a' growing bcKly of Hicr- 
aiuie on the interesfs and abilities of clemeniarv 
. sc hool children anci the >vay in whicit these inieresis 
;uuL abilities are rcflcrfcd in curjent cuniculum 
practices. In an attempt to dtieirniue the eMetu to 
which this nge grnnp has in i crests beyond lis im- 
meiliate environn^etit. Smith and Cardinell- tS|) 
studied the tuulcvsiuiuling that chilchen in grades 
one through eight had of avoids with which ali ^^'ere 
*;omewfiat faniiliar ('e. g.. honesty, India, river, W'aslj. 
ington. worlti, etc.) and their reactions to these 
Nvnrds. This study intliratcil that children ha\c 
broad itirerests, th;u dure- is a necil- for more etTec- 
ti\e in>truction in gciJi;ia]ihic terms at an earlier ac:e, 
and that even cliikhen of kindergarten age ha>e ilis- 
tinct, if erroneous, concejits of some social studies 
terms. 

.Arnoff (4) found that not only are second, third, 
and fourth grailers acquaintetl ^vith many terms in 
governmeiu before instruction, but that with in- 
stniction they are able to achieve a greater under- 
standing of many concepts in local, state, anil na- 
tional go\'einmeiu. .At the end of the instruction pe- 
riod, more than 75 percent of the children in each 
gratle knew the meaning of such terms as citv man- 
ager, ptoperty tax. nu'nt. congressman, ' ballot, split 
ticket, and campaign. Lo^vry (5S) achninistercd a test 



' Rt's<-arLh comlirftctl fioni H)C>o ihiough 1963 waj ci(ed in 
ihc iiiiual Tcsifw of six-inl ^uulu'\ rcsfnich appearing i[i Social 
F.dttcalion, Stay \<)\\j^, p. :77-2f)2. 

'\ liM of .tliL- tides cLiii be oljJaiiiod bv writing to ihc 
.\tiicricati Kclucjiiuiial Ri icj rt h AMociaiion, 1 sot 5ixlceruh 
Stit'cl, N.W., W'ushingion, D C. 2oo3ti. 
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of no common social studies concepts lo 287 second- 
grade children prior to ihcir insiruction in ilicse 
concepts. Thnt tlic chiUIrcn knc^v an average of 8.j.6 
percent of tlic concepts led Lo^^'ry to recommend 
ihM administrniors nnd lendicrs find means of assess- 
ing what chihlicn know before insTuction and- that 
children be given the opporinnily to assist in setting 
up units of study by staling ihcir particular interests. 

After i(Icniif\ing 35 principles of physical geogra- 
phy deemetJ inipoiinju in elementary sciiQol insliiic- 
tion and after assessing the kno^vicdge sixth graders 
had of the<e principles, Hro^\■n (i;,) coiitUided tint 
current teaching practices fall short in pro<Uicin,i< 
mastery of these ])rincij}lcs. Greenblati (37) similarly 
felt that sixth grailers ran learn more facts anil form 
broader understandinji^s pertairting, in this iubtunce. 
to the geography of Mexico than is commonly ex- 
pected. He recotnniends that social siiultes programs 
be cxaminc<l with a vic\v to. bioatlcning and extend- 
ing the content. Dobbs (i-;,) foiind that systematic in- 
struction in lime sense and chronolo.c:y uas henclicial 
to sixth graders and ihni there is an indication that 
the vocabulary of time words pos^.es.'^ed bv girls is 
more extensive than that of boys, but that boys arc 
able to csuniate time inlcwals move accurately than 
girls. 

On the basis of her inNCstigation, Miller (67) con- 
cliided that ilic Dehnvarc Human Relations course, a 
program of "systematic insirnrtioii in human rela- 
tions" for sixth grade, is a N alid program for use in 
the classroom 10 "foster positive meniai healili." 

Citing the re<uhs of Naritnis siir\css. Mc.Aulay (fio) 
discussed several possible trends in elcrnentarv school 
social suidie^. There appears 10 be a trend iou*artr 
separating geography an<l history in giadcs ^ 
through 6. ah hough thevc hafi been no research to 
indicate that fourth, nfili, or sixth grniicrs are any 
more capable of understaniling the disciplines when 
they are separated than when they arc comhinctl as 
social studies. Similarly, there nppean to be a trend 
toward separating social studies from odier areas of 
the curriculum and making it an entiiy unto itself 
even tliough, says McAuby, *'tlie one crying need of 
our culture is to synthesize knowledge." 

Kalisounis (52) re^Kirtcd on an accidental but 
noteworthy finding connected with his attempt to 
identify the basic principles that . are most current in 
the social sciciices which he planned to use as the 
basis for e\aluating the contents of major texts used 
in the elementary social st\ulics curriculum. Four- 
teen professors representing all of the social 
sciences "were informctl of the purpose of his project 
and were asked to identify xvhat they consiilere(l to 
be five basic principles of social science. Only one 
principle^ the idea that human beings arc social 
creatures, was lifted by as ntany as three professors— a 
sociologist, a historian, and a political scientist. Most 
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of the j)rofessors limitctl their lists of principles lo 
their o^\'n disciplines. Kalisounis conchulcs, "Most of 
them appear to be either afraid to 5(cp out of their 
particular field and he more inclusive, or they ignore 
the need and tlie .reasons for iNhich elementary 
school social studies has to be inclusive of all social 
sciences/' 

Scrondnr\* IrxrI. In attempting to secure infonna- 
lion that would lead to the iilent ificaiion of useful 
guidelines for administrators and others interested in 
die development, coordination, antl inipro\emcnt of 
a junior high social stutlics program. Bailey (8) sent 
questionnaires to principals and teaclici-s in Nebras- 
ka schools." The ve^poriscs indicated that recent 
efforts directed at die revision of tiic social sividics 
j)rogram ha^e not yet produced ntiy clear-cut . pat- 
terns for the schools to fnllow. tiiat die lark of gco- 
giafihic concepts and skills is one of the major 
(Icncicncies in the hackgvotmds of siuiienis. and that 
the major iveakncss in the social stiulies program is 
the excessi\e scope of sonic courses. 

Nfasia (G.^) discusses a survey to identify the major 
outlines of the sccoiulary school social studies cuiTic- 
uhim in the :iccreditiiig area of the North Central 
.\ss<K:iatipn ^vliicli covers jrj slates. On >nmplin.q 
public antl private schools, it was fomui that the typ- 
ical pattern of course olTcriiigs still reflects the recom- 
mendations of the ipif) Con>mittcc on the Sncial 
.Snidics: i.e.. civics in the ninth grailc; ^\'orltl history 
iu the tenth: Ameticim liistorx- in tiic ele\ enth; and 
proljlenis of (lemnrracv. or govcrnniciu. or a combi- 
nation of pn^ernment and economics in the twelfth; 
and that, ^^enerally. the number of semesters of social 
studies rc(|uijed ff)r grailuation antl die number of 
elective olferitigs is projxirtional 10 the si/c of the 
school. One-ill trd of tlic schools hail aildc<l a course, 
tisual'Iy an elective, to their social stu(h'es cinricuhun 
timing the iw'o \eais prior to the suney. Consider- 
able time is being devoted to new content -^vithin the 
siandani courses. 'I'wo-thirds of tlie schools have 
adopteti special proce<lures for taking indisichial 
differences into condtleration in instruction: the 
smallest schools coiiitunle the remaining one-third 
of the schools surveyed. Based on his survey. Snyder 
(83. Sfj) gives a regional profile of the social studies 
curricidum in the Kansas secondary .schools. He also 
fmtls that the present curricidum reflects the igi6 
motlcl antl that, while many of the behavioral 
sciences have maturcil during this pericKl. they ap- 
])car to ha> e rccci\ctl Ittile consideration in the pres- 
ent social studies offerings. 

fn ins estigatinj^ the status of tlic Advancetl Place* 
mcni Amencan history course and in comparing it 
with both honors courses and regular courses in 
American history'. Cami)bell (.iG) found that the 
three courses are similar in that the content of each 
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combines tojjical an<l clironolop;ical api^roachcs, 
places major cmphasin on ihc j>olltici*I n<.j)ccis of 
Amciican luMoiy, ;in<I crn|?h;isi/oi» the use ni a b;isic 
text, and tluit ^\\ three use siinilur irisirtictiotial 
Hiedicxls. Ho^ve^c^, the AdvaiueU rincenicni cl:is>c5 
are not onl)- sinallci with an axerapc •>[ 1G.7 simlcnis 
per class as compared u-ith and 26, rc^jjcftivciy. 
for honors and le^cilur classes, ihey also generally usc 
a college-level b^isic text ami cuiphasi'ze cs^ay icsling 
more than die other two courses. 

Because geography is presented primarily as a fnisis 
for studying and inierprciinj^ other subjects, it h.is 
not contril)ined directly to social studies education. 
According 10 Antlerson (•^), tlds in piirt e\[)lains why 
geography has not niiaiiied a more important place 
in the social studies curricnluni at the secondary 
«:hool level. After exandning the s(ai\is nf and 
trends in secon<!ary scliool ^^eo^rnpliy as tanglu k\ 
schools in cities having j)i>pidaiions of lo.wjo or 
more in the Nonh Ccrural states, .Anderson dovd>is 
thai geography wifi emerge in the near- Xutui c as a 
dondtiant feature of the setond.iry school social 
stiidiei cuirjculuni. 

Jose))h Sdiu art /Ihtcj (22). I'nivcrsity of Pcnnsslva- 
niaVtcstecl wh> rantlotnly selected nni\'eisity si iidcuis 
and reports dun jierccnt co\dtl not loeate \ ictnain: 
that over 50 perceiu couUl not locate \emcn (one 
stutlctu liad ncNcr licaul ol it) C*\p!iis. ami Angola 
(whicli sonic confused with Outei Moncolin): 50 per- 
cent coiiUl woi locate f I unwary and lU)li\i.i: 5-1 per- 
cent guessed the popidaiion of the Soviet I'nion 
witlu'n 20 pcvcent of the actual figure, althoui;!) an- 
su'crs ratiged from ten tliousantl to six billion. Me 
further reports tliat women and English m.ijurs. as 
sejjaraie groups, did poorly on the test ami tliat po- 
litical science nuijnib ditl well. On the ba'.is of Ids 
survey, Schvvart/berg jeconnuen\ls tliat in il^c fmuic 
gcograpliy he recpnred of those who are found lo be 
deficient on the basis of a proficiency test. 

After administering' the Survey of Economic Un- 
derstanding to :V9oS hrgli school setuors in Califf>r- 
nia, Deii/ found that tlie group undei'stootl ap- 
proximately 3') j)erceiu of die economic roiiccjMs. 
the iMidersi.'i nding of uluch is considered bv the Na- 
tional Task Force on EcononuY Education to be 
minimal for elfenivc citi-censJup. Scores wcvc ] elated 
to sex, acadenu'c achievement, future acatlenn'r i)lans, 
and political idem ifirai ion; colIegc-buun<l l)i)ss who 
had high grade-point averages, who in tent lei I to 
afHliate wiih the Re))ublican ]:).iny, ami vvho advo- 
cated less federal involvement in economic matters 
scoretl highest on the 5ur\c\ . 

On the basis ot. the rcsuirs of his nationwide sur- 
vey of state rc(juiiemcnis. rcconuncudaiions, and 
courses of stutJy f<>r the teaching of eon\nKnusm. 
Cray couf hides that '*\^-]ule some state [)rograms 
or }>olicy siaicmeuis are expressetl in latiguage tnoi e 
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temperate than others, none really permits a scholar- 
ly or objcctise study of the .Mibject of communism.'* 
Kversvdl's study (29) deals with aspects of the unit on 
Americaiusrn Versus ConinUmisin used in the public 
secondary schools of Louisiana and it is concerneil 
with the })ersonal baekgroumls of the teachers, the 
materials and methods of instruction, ami the con- 
tejH of the unit. The teachers feci ihai the State De- 
partment of Education should take the uutiative in 
pro\'itiing more ilcrmiie guidelines and procedures to 
insure that the objectives suughT iti teaching iJiis 
unit are achicvetl Only .|0 percent (?f the teachers to 
whom the quesiionnaiie was sent,respon<led. 

On the basis of its survey of the reqtdrements for 
riii/e'irship ethication in the 30 stales, the Robert A. 
Tafi Insiiuiie of GoVermnent (90) reports that .^7 
Slates ha\e made some statutory provision for in- 
su tiction in eiti/enship and that .) i states require (ijun- 
jdeiioii of wotk in titi^en^hip education for gradua* 
lion. Tor the most part, ilic statutory references arc 
broatlly stateil antl j)U)vitlc litilc guidance: they t aiely 
stipulate when aiul for ho\v long a course is 10 be 
studied, or whether the pupil nuist satisfactorily j)ass 
an examination in ilie toinse before graduation. The 
report concludes that there is great di\ crsity, but 
thai all school people desire to "sirengdicn the 
teaching of cifi^enslnp. particularly wiili respect to 
govcrmucnt anil, politics." 

Prpicli's in\esii;^aiion (7;^) of prevailing instruc- 
liuual pi.utlces in curreru eveius in four Salt Lake 
Caiy high schools revealed that in. assessing tlie edcc* 
tivencss of itisirucuon. social studies teachers weie 
more coiiccrnetl with e^alua^ing the st\ulenis' knowl- 
edi^c than \v'iih chaiif;cs in st.utlents' attitudes. In as- 
sessing the knowlcilue of current events j>osseascd Ijv 
a sample of leiuli ;uul elesenih gratlers. Prpich also 
found that scores on a cmrent events test showetl 
po>itive correlations with the \aricty of instructional 
methods used by ilie teat her, the time students s|)eni 
reading ncws[xi[^ers and magazines and listening to 
ne\v*s broadcasts, and du? number of different kiiuls 
of articles siutlents reati in the newspaper. 

Instkuction 

MctliOils, IJasecI on the jiroi^osition ifuat each 
scholarly discipliiic has a structure of ideas tliat di- 
rects its in\'esiJRations and organizes its ' fmtlings, 
Joyce antl Weinberg (51) selected tfie concepts of -o- 
ci(d.ogy to ilJnsiraie the jnocess throu^IiXwhich the 
central itleas of- a social science can be translated into 
a form that young chiltiren can idt-iuify use. 
The process involved: (a) identificatioji df some 
structural ideas in sociology (i.e., norms, valueV sanc- 
tions, and roles); (b) a search fur forms that would 
enable childicn to observe, examples of \ihese 
concepts: (c) development of cpie.Mions that \t'buld 
guitle chikiien in their search for examples of dvese ' 
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concepts (e.g., *'\V!i:it nrc .some iliinqs ihnt our teacher 
nnd principnl cxpcci us ui <(t) hiuiM ma like if 
U"e dill i\cu do?" *'\\*h;jt n i:;chhI sp<M i-": (d) :i sci ie'v 
of coiTveisatioiis th:ir uonKl t'iuonrai;e fhini .uul fifth 
graders lo examine die >;roups ti) Nvliicli ihcN iu 
lenns of liie 'Igiiidini('* (piesiions: niu* (c) iiiKilNsis of 
the topics now* rnui^ht \\\ the elenieiuavv sthool soci;d 
studies curiiculum in f/der to determine \\)jcre tl^c 
Mruc lui e of so< io)oi;it;il ideiis con Id be introtluced lo 
cJnldieii and wlieie the^e ideas wonUl enhniire die 
annl\sis of pioljleins. .\ltlion,L;h thi> an explurn- 
tory smd\\ the dnta iiid irate that the "guiding" C]\ie5<- 
tions did lead the children to rccch„'ni/e concrete 
examples of sociological concepts. 

When asked hy Wilk-inson (\)\) abom their proce- 
dures for teaching foncejns of democracy, iiitertle- 
penclence, freedom, international relations, and in- 
lergroup rcl;nioi\s, 50 teachers of crades 1 through B 
romnieiueci that nnich of uhat \>as taught about 
these concepts was proviilcd ihrougli "dayio day iiv- 
ing: in the ilav^room." More formal prarcdnres ijv 
chidcd rfot otdv lessons arul tinii woiV. but the siiuly 
of current evcius. holidavs. and bioiiva])b ics as well. 

Stephens (87) lound iliat a iitinifirant ^ain in thoie 
concepts rclauni to telliup time was ni.ule by kindt^r- 
jcarten pi^pil^ who had U'cei\(d spe* die inMuiciion 
in the concepts as compared wjih pnpiU ului re- 
ceived only iniidental iiistrnciion in teihiiEr time. 
Sher's project (81.'') denionstraies that ehiidrcn in the 
elementary school can learn tacts :ukI can accpdre' 
conccpis in the social stndics Ijv doin^ ceri.jin folk 
and iquare tl.mces wlien thi'>c artiviiic-; arc 1 elated 
to a Riven iniii of work. l\i\!or (r/i) found no dis- 
cernible tiilfctcnceN ifi attruide touard sfK ial itiidics 
becwcen tiiobe in>tin(tetl bv television and those in- 
structed by conventional clasvroom procedures. 

On nnaly/ijii; conrej)ts of social studies itistruc- 
tional niethoduloiry in American sccomiarv educa- 
tion, .\2iz (7) makes rec(nnmrntlaiiuns with reference 
to current concepts of social •siu^.Uc^ methndolot^^y in 
Pakistan. In particular, she rccommentls placing a 
greater enipliasis on studcni tiecds in the selection of 
methods, pi^in^ less' atteiuiou to formal cxamiua- 
tions as a de'^irable end for instruction, placirvi? more 
stress on sociahzed procedures, anti incrca>»tnp; ii\c 
emphasis on the social siiulies in teacher education 
institutions. 

Marks (GV) utili/ec! some of ]. Idoyd Trunip's\ 
ideas on team tcachinj;. j.mail ijroup fliscus^ions.. in- 
dividual siuth, -and made generous use of autlio-visu. 
al ai<Is in tcaciitng tvvo sinnmer courses in American 
history.. He noted tliat '70 of the 72 stUilcnts passed 
tlie final e\ann'nation euii tliou^h 40 percent of the 
group I UK I previously f;dlcd this course at least once 
in hipli bchooL On the basis of a questionnaire, iic 
concluded that the greatest learning took place in 
the small group discussions. Hunt (.j;) found tliat 



with scventit pjrulers academic acluevcnu-nt in social 
strub'os was not sipnifirantly nlferietl by tcarn teach- 
ijit:. but thai ac h icM'tMiient appe.n cti to he tnorc lelat- 
ed to ability ti\ai) to sialF paucrns. 

Andc'ison nl (0) compared iJic u<c of the simula- 
tion methutl with' the case-study metlio^l ns a means 
of leatliing deci>ion^niakinif in thiee political science 
coiirsLs at the collei^e \cm:L Alihoujih it had been hy- 
poihesi?ed that students in the sinndaiion group 
woi dd exhibit prraier i merest, receive more feed- 
back, be more explicit^ master n\oi;e facts, and grasp 
j>rincipies better tiinn those in the case-study 
groups, results indicated tfiat. thete were virtually 
no "difTcrences in the learninu outcomes of the two 
methods. Howcser, there were apparent sex 
dilfeicnces in the effectiNencss of the two methods to 
siiundaic imeresi and promote feedback. 

Coleman and Kuetiic (76) are ccntinuinj; their in- 
vestigation of the elfccis ot games with sinudaied en- 
\ironments at the le\cl of secondary school educa- 
tion. The restdts of their first sear's e\))eri{neniation 
indicated that. :dthough bO( ioccoiiomic games ob- 
nIousIv had a potential to motivate and teach, the 
mcrhauics of im[)lenRM\ting ihc>e potentials on the 
coinpuier was such that r:ipid feedback was norpos- 
si[)ie. For titis reason, tho\ turned their attention to 
simplifsing the >inndated environments hoping to 
<lc\j''e noncoin[)uicr games. Thus the second year 
(if)h;^ fj|) was ilevoted to the e\ttMisive development 
and testing of iwo tspes ol j^anu's divorced from the 
\compiitej': a careei' q.tnie aiKl denioci acy g;\me5. XHc 
f^ornici- is de>igncd i<i give sintlents e\p_crience in 
making the toniplicaicd decision^ about education, 
ein])li*>vnient, aiui^fanulv life thin they will liave to 
nraKc- in |he futui e. "I hc democracy games are cle- 
signed to show die processes h\ widely the di (Terences 
of ii\teic'sl among nuMnl)evs of a society are resolved, 
both at . the coimnuiiity level and at the legislative 
IcN'eL The fauuly game, which centers around cer* 
tain jiroblem areas of ihc parent-child relationship, 
and the school board game, which centers on collec- 
tive deci^ion•makin;l^ on school butlget items, are still 
in the carlv stages df ilcvelopment. Despite the me- 
chaiucal dilficuhies. the compmer games do provi<ie 
advantages and an attempt will be nuide in tiic 
ccnm*/ig year to try :i dilfcrcnt aj)proach in their de- 
xclopment, 

hog«:c (;;<j) conipnred the ailuevcment of certain 
\ ritiVensJnp objectises auained by two groups of high 
school btudLMUs, One group was taught a modern 
course in ilic problems nf dcntocracy in a reflective 
. siiuatioi^ whiLh enjphasi;eil tlie rational examina- 
tion of issues, and tlje other gioup was taught in an 
iuitlioriiarian. Ce.vi-oricnted siniation. The results 
indicaietl that there wis no -sii^nifieant difference be- 
tween the two- methods in tfie achievement of the 
citi^efiship objectives"; although the students in the 
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reflective siiuaiion were shown to have a more posi- 
tive attitude toward the teacher at ihc conchiston of 
the course. ^ 

Development of ciitiral Thinking ntfd Worh- 
Study Skills. MasslaJas anil Zcvin (Oj) explored ihc 
dimensions and iiuplicntions of icnching a class ol 3-, 
in a one-year roursc in \\'orM l^i^tory through tlic 
mcihcKl of (liscovii y. or what liriincT calls the pro- 
cess of "figuring out.** *riic te;i(lier's attiiiulc w.is 
nondirccti\e. and primary use was made of historical 
documents. Rcsuhs imlicaietl that the ^ludcnis w'cvc 
able lo pnrticipaic ii) die process nf iIi.sco\cty anti 
inquiry, ihnt is.. in idcntilying ami dcliniiig piob- 
Icms, devising alternative plans of attack, foniutiat- 
ing working hypotheses from glvcu data nnd fioni 
previous learning experiences, testinc; the hspotliCbCs 
by drawing IcH^ical in fotenccs anil by gnthcrijig rele- 
vant inforniaiion, and airising at a theory or "grand 
generali/viiioa" which thaws tngcthcr all data and 
supporting hypotheses. It w.is also foiuid that be- 
cause of its game-like qualities, ihc method of discov- 
ery' was highly* motivariiif;. 

D.ivis (2;0 found that fouith, fdih, ami sixth gtad- 
crs generally arc not ca[)able of sali^facto^ily di^rin- 
guisliing Uciween fnri ;md opinion as nicasuied hy a 
factk>pinion test. On the basis of this, he rcconv 
mends more direct iiiNiinction in this skill. L'sing the 
Watson-Glascr Caiiital Thinking .\p)*taisal and ihc 
Dogmatic Scale of RoLc^ith. Qiiiim (jf,) conip:irc<l 
Catholic, Jewish, and I'rotcstinit secondary sdiool 
jtudenu in public schools and Cailinlic students in 
parochial schools in renTis of critical thinkino .ihility 
and dcgice of openm Indeilnesv I^uh C'atlu-slle sam- 
ples, and particntarU the i)aiochial school sample, 
made poor showings on the Uvo measures when com* 
pared with non Caiholits. Quinn rclatesjiis firulini^s 
lo the peifoniiancc of Catholics in the fields of 
schoLnrship and research. 

McAulay (G?) n)ade extensive use of ninps and 
map projects in a foui ih-grade unit on the Cionuiion- 
vcalih of Pcnnsyhnnia.. He found that fourth grad- 
ers can actjuirc mnp skills ami undeistnuLlings that 
are integrated in an ongoing social studies unit: that 
is. it does not seem nccessnry to teach these skills and 
imderstnnilings as separate entities. .Scliiller (79) 
found diat the ^ syslcmntic and funciional \isC of 
Kprk-stud) skills aninnt: seventh graders iloes result 
in the mastery of (he skills <loes pronioic a 

significant increase in achicvenieiu in gcogiaphy. 
Root (77) foiuid that giadC'[Hjini a}crn<^e in histqi v 
showed A sign ifica.nt increase when students pnriici- 
paied in a speeil rcatling course. 

TeacJitng Mnlniuls (uul Aids. After c\aiutning tlic 
historical personages iuchuled in 11 fdih-giatle texts. 
Cuzzctia (40) concludes ihaL fifth-grade siKial studies 



courses seem to concentrate on the pc litical theory of 
America and that little effort is made to introduce 
students 10 the cidiurnl and iniellectunl develop- 
ments in American history, There is little gencr.1l 
agreement ' aniont^ liie texts on the choice nnd nurn« 
ber of specific historical figures or on the emphasis 
tltese figtucs receive. Ii was also foinul that lieforc 
receiving formal instruction in American history, 
fourth giaders already have a knowledge of individ* 
uals and events that aie h]\rorically iniportanc and 
that dus knowlcdv^e increases significantly with in* 
struction in tlie fifth grade. Duscnbery (i?7) cxnmincd 
fourth-, fifth-, and sixih-giadc social siutlies and pe- 
ogrnphy texts in order to dcternu'ne >vhat changes 
ha\*e been made since if) 15. She found that maps and 
ilhisirnticMis are more colorful, iliat photographs 
outnuiuher drawings, that there has been an increase 
not only in the mnnbcr of maps but also in the rep- 
resentation of pfivsicnl features on the nmps, and 
that die length of sentences has been rethiced. 

In analy/iiig world history texts jjuhlished be- 
tween 1900 "and Cicmer found that be- 
tween n)<H> and h):m) idcahNtic j)ur|xises \\eie em[)ha- 
si7ed nnd thai between iq|o ami in^f) concepts of in- 
tci naiion;di^in and the need of the A\(~u ld ciii/cn to 
'■understand the past weie einphasi/ed, Me found that 
over the eru'iie ]jeii>i<l the spare de\oti^<l to ancient 
a ml inedie\ al |u 1 iods of history ami i<i Kui opean 
hisi(n > had det \ eased; t Ir.it the sp;u v.' \k'M>ie\l m 
nmdern and l"ar hastein hisioi \ had iurie;iscti; and 
that nithough the actunl rniniljen, of students cn- 
it>lled in woihl history courses hatl increased, (he per* 
centage of siutlents had decliueth After evnmining 
primars' nrul secoiularv school soci.d stiuiics text- 
IxHiks iliai have been pnhli>lu-d in Mexito nnd Ar- 
gentina since \c)-fi. I'eimne f-\) concludes that the 
L'nited Stairs is lun only suiJjetl'hut that it is given 
mo»e s})acc than anv ndui bueigti cn\mtry, even, 
tliongh the iieatiuent act.ouled the United States is 
souievvdiat dated nnd iiuhni.mccti: .Vrgentine texts 
cmphasi/e .XtTicrii an irisi itutionni histoi v, wherens 
Mexican lexts em[)hasi/e ihe Mexican "Wnr nnd 
Ameiican imporialisin. rciionc feels that the UnitctI 
Stales is not p"Mia\ed in a marnicr that wouM effect 
tlie undei standing neces^aiv to help an .Vrgcntine'or 
a .Nfexiran studem to "iiiieiprct prcseiu-dciy Americn 
reaiisiicallN ." The 1 epulis tif \wl;'ward*s investigation 
\h) 10 deunninc the niudiint and kinds of concepts 
from cull nral -im hi o[>olog\', socio[og\, and psycliolo- 
g^ foinui ill fihh- and sixth giatlc social studies texts, 
lead liiin to rtjiuhide that these texts do not make 
use of iticas fiom the bchasi'or.il sciences to any ap- 
preciable extent. 

Using tcnciiers as jihlges, Mingle (HS) appraised 
leading maicjials apprpj)ii:ue for the th inl-tjiadc so- 
cial studies program in the schools of Dade County. 
Florida. Of 84 books exanunctl, oidy 18 were rated 
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"f;iir" as tcncl)inp nids; no books were rnicd higlicr. 
One-tliinl of ihc books were r.Kctl nppropriiiie for 
ihcir level of (UllicuUy; i\vo-\lurds were consiileretl 
nppropriaie for their level of ) interest lo ihirtl 
graders; no books Av.crc ronsiJcre<l to be tlirccily re- 
Inicd lo ilic objecu>es ^\Iiith refer to (lie local coni- 
m\inity,M!)nt is, none of ihc books (icut tiirccily with 
Dade Cotiiiiy. This lark of appropriate materials 
<!caling with (!)c liisioiy. peoprapby, economy, nnd 
social chaj at tci ist ICS of a given cominiiniiy has 
j)rohipted Ifarkness ami Sei s etter (8f>) to uTite 
their own lexis for use wiih upper- «Ti}d-iiu'(ldle elc- 
mcntnry school children in Colorado aiul in Livonia, 
Michigan, rebj>erti\ ely, Johnson (88) is prcsciuly in- 
vestigating the amount, scope, rcadabilit) , quality, 
edticational snitability, ncccpiaiKe and use in sfhool:^ 
of materials printed by go\crnincntal agencies and 
private organizations for conservation education. 

Curtis (21) found tliat stutlents in a uorUl history 
covnse who ]">;\rucipatctl in a "sat)uaiion cniich- 
nieni" ])rograir. that generously usetl various aiulio- 
vistial aiils di<l no better on \arioiis acliievcmeui 
measures tlian students ^vhose instruction uiili^etl 
move conventional appro;tt hes,' ^\'ood (115) found 
that nini!) graders using programed maierinls in ge- 
ography learned factual inaieiial .significantly belter 
than students taught by more traditional methods, 
Even so, the residts of a nationwide siii\ey by the 
Center for Programed Just ruction ind irate that of all 
the schools Using progi anted iuMruction. onlv "i, per- 
cent arc using this type of instruction i 1 their social 
studies programs. 

Activittcs nud Projcrls. Cuban (ni) describes the 
Cardo/o Peace Corps Ptoject in L'r-.an Eduration. 
the aim of which is to attract and tram iCachers who 
can "connect-\^p" witii in^e^-cil^ yoiuli ihrout;h the 
development of meaningfirl curricuUrm materials. It 
is feh tliat certain charnctcristics associa[e<l ^vith 
many Peace Corps \*olurHecrs ^voukl be effetti\e 
within the tnban school setting. TJie rationale for 
insiruciioh in history is to teach a course that uill be 
relevant for antl as intcicsting as possible to urban 
youdi. Primary and secoiulavy .sources, poetry, and 
futon are used. One iniern-teaclier has used'evcerpts 
from Genesis and ilie jial,)\lonian niuhs to deuion- 
strnte cultural diffusion; another has had the stu- 
dents study the Boston Massacre from the \icupoiTit 
of Crispus Atlucks, whom fc\\" realized was a Xegio. 

*lhe Ixxingttjii Projctt on the stutiy of mankind 
vras participated in by college-bound seniors who 
met several times a week for 12 to 1^ weeks. .Vs de- 
scribed by Lyons (yj), this pilot project "was^^an ar- 
teinpt lo bring the crucial problems of man into the 
liigli school curriculum; to ]>rovide conrejH\ial tools 
necessary for solution of such problems; to r:iise 
phiioso])hical questions especially concerning the 



values which luidcrlie these problems and solutions; > 
to studs specific cultures where many ant! even con- 
trary values are often reali/cd: and lasily, to focus 
upon the question of what values, if realized, coukl 
make for a coiumuniiy of mankind, " 

Adilndcs 0}\d Vol lies. Do\le (vO) surveved 500 ju- ' 
nior high school siudenis in order to ;rsceitain tlieir 
feelings al>oiu the recitation of prayer in school. Re- 
sults indicated a high degree of acceptance, especial- 
ly ainong girls. This nccepiaru-e e\i>tetl o\er all three, 
gratles, altliouph it did <leciease from the i.e\enih to 
ilie ninth grade Additional Hudiiigs (e.g., whereas 90 
jieiccnt of the sample indicated that they favored a 
religious exetcise. onlv Go percent inih'c:ited that it 
maiteretl ^\hether or not prayer was contiinied; 77 
f)ercent responded that prayer served ;i go<:)d purpose 
in the school, but only C\'\ percent of tltese coukl 
itlcntify such a [niipose^ led Doyle to Inpmhesi^e 
that the initial reaction of die jmiior high school 
stntlent to the recitation of prayer was one of 
af)athciic acceptance of a rominc. 

A Scholastic Kesearch CcTUer poll (rj of 7,000 ju- 
nior ;jnd senior high sdiool students showed that in 
rlie last election, 71'.-^ peitent favored Johnson. 32.8 
pcicent fa\nicd GohhNater, but that 8.j.3 percent of 
ilie total sample expected Johnson to win. 0\er 50 
percent of the studeius prefeiied the Democratic 
party aiul more than s-, perceru preferred the Re- 
pid^licau party. Almost pertent who favored 

the Repu-ldicau party prelciieil the i^Hj Ocmocraiic 
ticket, but Ies<; than G perceiu of those ^vho favored 
(he Democratic party preferred tlte Republican tick- 
er. 

McAulay ((ii) icqucsleirj-j Hist- and second-grade 
le.'ichers to recoitl their fuipil.s' reactions atul com- ' 
men IS on the Tuevtiay following Pjcsitlerit Kenne- 
dys funeral. Thc-ir comments cowUX be divitled into^ 
the follo^ving (i\e general cat e.i^oi its: (a) Five percent 
nf the comments were some^\hat negative; e.g., "I 
missetl all the prognuns because of the funeral:" (b) 
Fifteen ])erceMt indicaie<l tlie chiklrcn's einpathv 
with the Kciuudy fanu'K; e.g., "Who will he Caro- 
line'and John John's fatlier riow?" (c) Kighteen |)cr- 
ceru were comerned .witli President Keunedv's role 
and his phaiform; e.g.. "He ^\anted cereal (civil) 
rights/' (d) Tweniy.four percent rcvealeil the chil- 
dren's interest in the shootincr of Oswald; e.g., "f saw 
him really <lo ir." (c) Thirt y-t [obi percent were con- 
(erned ^vith the prrsunality of President Kejinedy 
Jumself: e.g., "He XNOiked hard." "He likecl to shake 
hau(N." C)n the basis of these iL'jJoris, Nfc.Xulay feels 
that tliese thihhen a[jpcared to ha\'c gainal some 
iuuler>tanding of a "gieat, l)iit tragic national 
event/' and he makes recommeinlations for directing 
their interest in and undeistatuling of this eVent in 
course work. 
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Bamci (lo) .describes a study in which an inicmn- 
lional group of ctlucaiors fomnilntccl a series of 
questions CO Ixr adnjinistcrctl (o loo "uppcr^fanu" 
male suulcnis in the urban areas of j- coiiniries. 
The qnesiidiis souglu to identify stuflciii perccfjtion.^ 
on various issues. Ainonj< the findins^s arc ihc 
following: poIiiiLiil and sucial injustices ueic cited 
most frequently as the major causes of world tension; 
inhibiting factors that migiu j)rcsent one from 
reaching some goal in h'fe seemed to fnll into four 
dassificntions with personnl weaknesses 5nd econom- 
ic conditions accounting for »Tppro\imntely 70 [>er- 
cent of all ^e^[)on^es; in nil but two countries (Cio- 
lombia and the Sudan) a majority of smdems fa- 
vored free expression for political opjK)>iiion groups: 
the purposes ot etlucation were Tt:hueti most fre- 
quently to the acquisition of culture and knnwledj^e 
and to die development of critical i(\inking. 1 l»c 
var>'ii>g opinions expressed led ]iarncs to conclude 
thai **our [>enchani for groupiup brc^e hlocks of peo- ' 
pie together— the Arab world. Far Kaitcrn ridtures^ 
the emerging naiions— arul rcprescntjnt; dtcm as rela- 
tively homogeneous in character is in need of exami- 
nation." 

Hoerger (.[6) surveyed the opiiiiotis on interna- 
tional relations held bv sccnntiary scliool students in 
England nnd .America and found no significant 
difTerenccs between the two jn"oups; differences in 
the level of ini'ernatidnaliMU A\"ithin cacli country ex- 
cecdetl the difTcrcnces hetueeu the ccnintrics. 
Trenficltl (92) foiuul that the ini crest of studenls^iti 
eventually participating^ in civic aciisitics in achiU 
life was positively rehiietl to cisic participation of 
parents, j)artici[>aii<>n in hi^h sthool activities, social 
studies achievement, etc. There was no increase in 
this interesi during high school wliidi he ai tributes 
to the existence of othct factors that tend to cotmtcr- 
act the positive inHtioiccs during higli- school. Pren- 
tice (72) found wide variance between the actual be- 
havior of elementary children as obsewctl by their 
■teachers and the children's rc[)orts of how oiiier chil- 
dren would behave in certain citizcushi)) situations. 
Teachers' predictions of tJic children's behaviors 
were found to be uutch closer to their actual behav- 
iors than were tlic children's preilictions of their 
classmates* behaviors. In nssessing ihe citizenship 
education program in the secondary school of Davis 
County, Utah, and in measuring student knowlcilgc 
of and reaction to democracy, White (9;^) reports 
that the students sliowcd an inadecpfaie understand- 
ing of their obligations as citi/ens of a democracy. 

AfEASCREMt.NT AMV EVAI.LATION 

Bailey (9) describes his attempts to tlcvelop an in- 
sinmient to measure ^ihe qualjty of thought a stu- 
dent could be expected to exhibit in social studies 
courses at the secondary level. He uses one- and ivvo- 



word questions designed to elicit concrete, function* 
al, or abstract levels of thought in defmiiion. In de- 
signing the quesiiormaire used in his survey referred 
to abo>'e, Iloerger wns concerned with (a) using only 
those statcn^cnts that \vo\ild be pertinent and fair for 
the two nationalities, (O) ofTcring; statements that 
rangca from ihe easily accepted to the very demand- 
ing,, and (c) eliminating tlie influences of specific 
fX)inis ol view by using nn equal number of interna- 
tidalist and anti^internaiionalist statements. On the 
basis of his results, Hociger concluded that it is fea- 
sible to develop a single, valid instrument that can 
be used in more than one country^ to lest opinions 
on international relations. 

Henscn {.\.\) tlescribcs the procedure she followe<l 
in assuring ctirricidar valitliiy in her de\elppment of 
an insiruincut for the mcasvuen^ent of social studies 
acliievtmcnt in the primary grades. 

To obtain e\itlence of the progress of junior high 
school cliiUlren when compared with tliat of chil- 
dren of the same age and grade level thirty years 
ago, O'Connor {70) athninistcred a 1932 form of the 
Metro])oli!ah Achievement lest- to 246 eighth grad- 
ers of average ability. The results indicated that the 
chiltlreu in the 19^2 satnple scored as well as-their 
counterparts in 1932 dcs|)iie disatlvantages of oiudat- 
etl test content. 

\\'hilc in\csiig:iting the intercorrelations among 
seven tests of competency in elementary school social 
studies, Croolsby (i.j) found that tlie intercorrelations 
were quite high, intlicating little variance associated 
with iciyts wiiich were intended to measure dilfcient 
aspects of achievement:. skills, critical thinking, fac- 
tual knoulctigc, and vocabulary. On the basis of this, 
lie cojicludcil that as the social studies are presently 
tn\rglu, at least in his sample of schools, thci e' is lit- 
tle stniisticnl justification for <lin'erentialing among 
these part icular forms of com[)eiency. Curo (20) 
found no signincant difference in achievement scores 
in American history between secondary scltool classes 
in whicli the teacher uttli/etl daily preclass tests antl 
those classes in which no use was made of such test- 
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Hansen surveyed the social studies programs 
in selected junior high schools in AVisconsin to de- 
tciinine the relationship of the programs to the 
j>rofessional j^reparation of tlic .social studies teach* 
ers. He found that apj)ro\itiiately Gii percent of the 
social suulies teachers in the sample had neither a 
major nor a minor in any area of the social studies: 
that 18 pciccut had not been certified by the state to 
teach social studies: that none of the teachers in the 
sample who had a major in history was assignetl to 
teach Au^erican history on a fidl-time basis; and that 
the most commonly taught uniis in the seventh and 
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ninth grades arc also iliosc for which the tc:\chei5 are 
least prepared in icrms of ac;ulcinlc backgproimd, 
Hansen's retoniincnd.nions include a re-cxaminaiio!i 
of existing certidcaiion siaiuie^. 

Simihirly, Black fj^) foinul ih:ii ihc p;incrn of un- 
dcrgradujic training in ihe soci.d sciences had linlc 
bearing on a leather's initial assignment or laicr 
specialty; that despite the |X)puI:iriiy v/f geoj^raphy at 
ihc secondare* schck>l ie>el, few icniJierj have ade- 
quate iraining in this area: iliai most teachers of ^ 
state history have had no iindcjgradnntc work in tills 
area; and that over a period of years, a social studies 
teacher might ^\cll teach in fioin two to five lUiferent 
areas. He also found iliat college .'uhisers as well as 
teachers would favor [);iiterning ilic undergraduate 
course so as lo allow the tenclier one area of concen- 
tration of r8 to 2.j hours ^\ith collafcral work in t\vo 
or three othcj^ social sciences; principals, on tlie 
oilier Jiand, favored a partcjn tlint ;KOuld cover five 
social sciences and allow a concentration of from 15 
10 18 hours in one. Bailey (.S) also cites as one of the 
niajor w*eaknes5es in the social siuth'cs piogram. the 
number of junior high school teachers assigned to 
leach subjects for ^vllicJl they are not prepared. 

On questioning .Vnierican professois of educniion 
in the field of secondary school social sattlies on 
their views of existing j)arterns and projecietl treiufs 
in tcaclicr edvicaiion. lijodhelt (i.j) lo\in<l that tlic 
profes5ors ein[>hasi/od critical I)^inkin(^^ subject mat- 
ter competency, and the motivation of stutlents, 
Thoy also indicated that they ^^■nuld like to sec n 
greater emphasis ou the bchavtoial sciences in the 
high schools. Nuxon ((m)) fjucsifnncd professors uf 
basic geography courses in staic-vupi)nrfctl tcaihcts 
colleges on the significance they astribe to the goal 
of "social conscience" (i.e., **an aiiitude of ap[)recia- 
lion, concern, and tes[Jonsil)iliiy towartt peoples and 
environments"). He found iliat ahliouE^h SO percent- 
regarded the rul(i\iiiion of this go ii to be significant, 
only 69 perceiu actu;d!y implemented it in their iti- 
struction. Me also foimd a great disparity bet\secn 
the regard the professors c\):)rcsscd for techniques 
such as reflective thinking, field study, and itulcpcn- 
dcnt inquiry \\jiich would help students acquire a 



"social conscience" and the actual utiliMtion of 
these techniques in their classes, 

Johnston (50) investignted the factors that arc rc- 
]atc<l to ciemcntarv' scIuk?! icacliers' knowledge of 
races, cultures, and luiiiotis. He fo\nut that males 
had a broader range of knowledge than females and 
that scores were positi\'ely related to travel outside 
the United States and- to the number of ycnrs spent 
in pre[5aring to teach. 

In studying the role and role conflicts of 229 social 
studies teachers in New Vork State. Godward (33) 
fotmd that as professiojials. teachers recognise the 
following role connicts: they are expected to set bet- 
ter examples than parents are willing to set and they 
are ex])ecictl to maintain the slntus quo. M private 
citi/ens. te:iclicrs fmd iliat claims are made on their 
free time hccause.ilicy are teachers, that they are ex- 
pected to dress in a businesslike fashion, and ihat 
other citizens are inclined to check their behavior. 
Male teachers experience gieater role conflict than 
female teachers. 

Through, questionnaires, Cordon and Shea (35) 
obtained a political profile of social studies teachers 
in secondary schools in rural Ne^v York. The profdc 
intlicatctl a positive correlation between the tniniber 
of govermnejit courses taken \\\ college and partici- 
pation in and aitiiiuics toward politics. Those hav- 
ing- ihe greiiiest number of government courses in 
college liati been active in campus politics, were ac- 
tive in comunmity politics, were most willinp to 
Jmid office, and were most willing to \lcal with con- 
troversial issues, to discirss ilie activities of pressure 
gioiips, and to use [Xjliticians as resource persons in 
their classrrx.)ius. 

Lawrence (5O) found the teachers' ahtHty to accept 
themselves was positively related to their ability to 
accept children and tl\e depree to ^vhich ihcy held 
liberal social beliefs. On the other hand/ Liu (57) 
foun^l no clear-cut support for the Inpothesis that a 
student reachcr's auihoritariani>m. his philosophy of 
social education, and his insiuiciional preferences 
were j)ositively rehiied to teaching behavior, at least 
as these were measured in her study. 
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CHAPTER I / Research on Teaching 
the Social Studies 

LAWRENCE E. A^ETCALF ^ 
University o\ illihois 



This chapter will rcvirxv nnd criticnlly. ana- 
Ivi^c rcscuch ofi icnchin;; ihc socinl studies. 
No nucnipL li.is hccn made to ircai ihc litcra- 
i^xc cxhnustivfly, partly because of the nv;i li- 
ability of recent suininnrics. coiisidcrccl in llic 
first icciion of this chapter, nnd partly because 
of tlic sicriliiy of much of tlini liicrauirc* in- 
iJc.id, the Lh;»ptcr hns hccn focusctl on an ap- 
pro.ich to tcnchini; the social studies, the re- 
flective method, which serves as n point. oE 
vnntngc for c.xaininini; the major issues. 
EmjMricnj studies of rctkctivc method i^nd its 
cognates are considered at some length. Fi- 
nally, the chapter turns- to anaiyiic hi.sLory, 
with an CNicnsive discu.ssion of the problem 
of teaching historic:il cxphmaiion, and to re- 
cent forn)iil.iiions of conccjn an:iiysts. 

RECENT SUMMARIES 

Within the past few years d\rce sMininarics 
of research on icnchint; the social studies have 
appeared. Only one of tlicic, an encyclopedia 
article by Gross nnd Badiicf (196l)), pur- 
jxjrtcd to be a conifiletc summary. An un- 
published bibho^^raphy by McPhic (1959) 
listed doctnrni dissertations for the pas: 25 
years and annotated some of tiicm. The pam- 



phlet by NfcLendon (1*V)0), one of n series 
eniided What Rcstvrch Says to the Tcjchcr, 
was not offered as a conipiete summary but, 
in the author's words, "attempted to draw 
from research materiaTon the so<.*iai studies 
the items which prop-isc to be of most help to 
classroom teaclicrs" 2). All three authors 
reported j:reat diiliculiy in asceriainini; what 
the research has been. The social studies field 
is broadly nnd vaj^uely defined, nnd no sys- 
tematic pr.icticc has been set up in collating 
studies in this f^ld. 

McLendon's Pajnphlet 

iNlcLcndon Nvas at his best when he sum- 
mari7.ed tlic research on trends in objectives 
as follows: 

Research has revealed several clear but not 
always favorable characteristics of ubjcciivcs in 
social studies: fa) an excessive number of ob- 
jectives sinted; (b) marked uniformity among 
various localities, grades, and subjects; (e) 
frequejuly nebulous statements; (d) a time lai; 
in retlccting social trends; (c) incrcasitig' em- 
phasis on social (as distinguished from in- 
dividual) values; (f) apparent lack of rating 
according to importance; and (g) little c\'i- 
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dcncc of application of fvrarch that has at- 
tcmpred to formulate more spcciHc statements 
of objectivcj (for example, by answering the 

Question, "What is a good citizen?" through 
ctatlcd analysis of adult activities) (Mc- 
Lcndon, 1960, pp. 7-8). 

He did not specify the research that has 
revealed these characteristics of objectives, 
and the reader, therefore, is in no position lo 
verify his claims by turning to the original 
studies. He also omiued from his list the 
tendency of teachers to list inconsistent ob- 
jectives. His recommendation that one an- 
swer the question, What is a good citizen? 
through detailed analysis of adult activities 
suggests the question of where objectives 
originate. Such analysis could surely reveal 
to some extent what adult citizens do but 
fails to Consider what adult citizens should 
do, 

McLendon's assertion alxDUt the excessive 
number of nebulously stated ob'icctivcs ifi the 
social studies is well taken. Earlier, Horn 
(1937) had described studies which repealed 
that American history tcncliers claimed to 
pursue 1,4CX) drfTcrcnt objectives; one' junior 
high school course of study began \vith 47 
mimeographed pages of objectives. After con- 
sidering such studies, Horn suggested for the 
social studies a single objective cast as a bibli- 
cal injunction: *^ Finally, brethren, tvliatso- 
ever things arc true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, tvhatso- 
ever things are louely, tv hat soever things are 
of good report, if there be any virtue, and if 
there be any. praise, lhin\ on these things" 
(Horn, 1937, p. 4), 

Asa further example of the proliferation of 
objectives, we may . consider Wesley as 
quoted by GrilTm (1942). To a list suggested 
by Charles Beard which included nine skills, 
seven habitSj eleven atiiiudes^ eight qualities* 
"and a separate category called "Informa- 
tion," Wesley (1942) added 17 objectives of 
his own for history, and another 36 tp be 
shared with economics, geography, civics, 
and sociology. His objectives included such 
familiar expressions as "to develop an ap- 
preciation of our social heritage," "to acquire 



a perspective for understanding contempo- 
rary issues," "to develop a love of historical 
reading/* and "to promote international 
understanding." He then, said GrifTin, 
"warns teachers against the danger of try- 
ing to 'analyze every step in order to state 
the specific purpose for taking it,' because to 
do so might lead to *thc obscuring of the 
larger and more fundamental objectives* . . 
{Guffm, 1942, \>. 20). 

Wesley did not state the larger and more 
fundamental objectives, unless his own list 
is to be so taken. In any cnsc, Griffin correctly 
described the social studies as moving to- 
ward the statement of larger, more numer- 
ous, and more gitttering objectives. Indeed, 
the social studies have tended to appropriate 
all the objectives of general education. Al- 
most none" of the slated objectives could be 
taken as peculiar to the social studies. At the 
levej of objectives, general education can 
hardly be distinguished from the social 
studies. In mathematics and science, it has 
become customary to list objectives that 
more or less state the potential uses of an 
intellectual discipline. Workers in the social 
studies, however, have tried to define the 
good life, and then have assumed'that they 
are its sole guardian. Equal time and 
thought have not been given to how one 
mny achieve so many worthy objectives. 
Consequently, the actual program has always 
been inferior to the stated objectives. With 
purposes much better than their means, 
social studies educators, therefore, need re- 
search to develop means adequate to their 
purposes. 

An example of liigh purpose and mean 
program is the situation in the teaching of 
critical thinking. Critical thinking is a fre- 
quently stated objective in social studies, yet 
teachers are seldom satisfied with results in 
this area. The social studies are not alone in 
emphasizing critical thinking as a process to 
be taught. But the teaching of this process in 
the social studies is hindered by barric^rs not 
usually present in mathematics or science. 
Research in social studies might indicate 
what the barriers arc and how a classroona 
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teacher of social studies might overcome 
them. McLcndon (1960) devoted t^vo full 
pages, to critical thinking wirhoiu/however, 
luggcsting what it is^ or how it might be 
taught, or even, indeed, whether it can be 
taught. His treatment leaves one with the 
unhappy impression that social studies re- 
search may have nothing to say on a matter 
as crucial as^thc teaching of critical thinking.. 

McPhie'j List of . 
DUsertations 

McPhie's list (1959) purported to include 
all doctoral dissertations in social studies edu- 
cation for the preceding 25 years, and it is 
doubtful that he- overlooked a single major 
study. This writer found listed and annotated 
everything of significance that has ever come 
to his attention, and much that had not. The 
quality of the annotation vnries with the dis- 
sertation» and McPhic did not indicate 
whether he or the- original author was re- 
sponsible for each annotation.- 

McPhie's list indicated indirectly the re- 
search intcicsts and methods of professors of 
social studies education, and therein is one of 
its major values. Gradtunc students are not 
always capable of identifying the problems of 
their specialty, and even when they arc. it is 
usually sensible for them to explore prnhlcnis 
in which their advisers arc interested and . 
cap.-^blc of advising. 

The list reflects no sustained concern with 
building and clarifying theory for teaching 
the social studies. The empirical studies have 
also not been the kind likely to contribute to 
theoretical knowledge, Dissertations have re- 
sulted in teaching manuals, course outlines, 
trend identification, stntus studies which arc 
soon out of date, surveys of local peculiarities, 
controlled experiments of dubious def^ign, 
historical studies, and textbook analysis. 
Many studies are local and dated in nature, 
and no attempt has been made to relate ihcm 
to the larger, abiding questions in teaching 
the social studies. ^ 

Analyses of textbooks to identify biases 
have been abundant, McPhic listed ^6 dis- 



sertations, written in the period 1936~1956» 
which studied textual materials. The con- 
cern with bias is revealed in such titles as "A 
Study of Bias in the Treatment of Nullifica- 
tion and Secession in the Secondary School 
History- Textbooks of the United States**; 
"The Treatment of the Negro in American 
History School Textbooks"; and "The Treat- 
ment of the Immigrant in American History 
School Textbooks," 

Almost every possible kind of bias that 
might appear in social studies instructional 
material has been studied. The value of such 
studies has nor, however, been exactly speci- 
fied or closely questioned. Some of the studies 
belong pro|>erly to the history of education 
rather than to the ificory or practice of social 
studies education. A typical study is one in 
which the author examined 87 high school 
American history textbooks used between 
1805 and 1950 to see rvhethcr the treatment 
of fapan and people of' lapanese descent had . 
moved toward a -world po'nM of view, such ns 
that expressed in cenain UNESCO mate- 
rials. 

h is dirficult to see how a knowledge of 
bias in materials contributes to a theory of 
leaching social studies. Even if it were known 
how teachers' use such material, it would still 
be necessary to develop n theory of method 
which would suggest how a teacher could 
use material for learning pnrpo<;es regardless 
of the biases or purposes of those who pro^ 
duce materials of instruction, It makes no 
difference to the building of such a theory 
whether materials originate with responsi- 
ble publishers, skillful propagandists, well- 
rneaning adhiinistrators, conservative boards 
of education, or misinformed scholars. Nei- 
ther does it make any difference to such the- 
ory-building whether (he dominant biases are 
pro or con an international point of view, be- 
cause a sound theory will indicate how any 
bins may he handled by teachers who favor 
conceptual or any other kind of learning. 

McPhie's valuable list .of dissertations 
would have been even more useful if it had 
included aii introduction clarifying how the 
list was compiled and how the annotations 
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were made. Only then could . reader judge 
the completeness of the list a id the authen- 
ticity of the arn.uiations. The N.itioaal Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies^ through its research 
conrvmittec, should systematize the annual 
compilation of such a list and the writing of 
critical evaluations of current doctoral studies 
in social studies education. 

Gross and Badger's Encyclopedia Article 

Gross and Badger (I960), in their encyclo- 
pedia nrlicle, mentioned 274 studies in the 
social studies. They did not mention a dis- 
sertation by CrifHii (1942), listed without 
annotation by McPhic» which in this writer's 
judgment ranks among the most significant 
studies of the past 20 years. Gross and B.idg- 
er*s bibliography is nonetheless the most com- 
plele this writer has seeJi. Since these Nvrirers 
mentioned most of dicse many studies, they 
were unable to deal at length with atiy of 
them. Gross and Badger treated a broad 
range of topics, as is perhaps appropriate for 
an encyclopedia ar^tick*. This writer would 
have preferred an attempt to org^mize the 
studies arount! different theories to slicw the 
cxtei\t to whicii each theory had been exam- 
ined in the research, and to reacli some con- 
clusion as to ihe status of various theories. In- 
stead, they covered such heading's as the cur- 
riculum, objectives, problems of instruction, 
cvahiation, and the social studies teacher. 
The histor)' of the social studies, the curricu- 
lum, the courses offered, enrollment in each, 
and course trends arc especially well treated. 

Interpretations of results or critiques of re- 
search designs, especially negative evalua- 
tions, are largely absent. Their comment on 
Devitt's study (1957) follows: 

Dcvitt . - . attempted to help delimit the 
content of the course [.-Vmcricaa history] by 
gathering a comprehensive list of basic con- 
cepi? to Ik tau^hr, he subtniued 938 concepts 
to three separate juries on a n:uional level tf> 
validate the gcm-ralizarions. Sucli a list organ- 
ized in order of imfwrtancc can he an aid 
to those aticmptlnc to hiiild better courses 
(Gross U Badger, ]9r:0, p. J302). 



But Devitt's study listed facts more often 
than concepts. The list consisted of state- 
ments, nfost of which were of theorder: **Co- 
lumbus discovered America in M92." It is 
questionable whether Dcvitt sorted out the 
basic concepts to be taught in American his- 
tory or even whether he distinguished con- 
cepts from facts. Concepts arc usually defined 
as categories, or hws, as in Bruner, ct al. 
(1956), but seldom as facts, or singular state- 
ments, even though facts are necessary to 
teaching certain kinds of concepts, i.e., those 
that have some empirical grounding. 

Gross and Badger did criticize some find- 
ings, but not the studies, i.e., the purposes, 
conceptual framework, or design of the 
studies. For example, they had this to say 
about one study: 

Anderson and Phelps* survey of discussion 
techniques used by 110 social-studies teachers 
in 15 high schools showed that, although all 
teachers used some discussion, they varied 
greatly in the tvpes of discussion situation 5 
provided and thus in the number of students 
invoivcd. . . . The distressing finding here \va$ 
that in 55 percent of tlie classes students had 
no preparatoryMnstrucrions or had little help 
from the teachers in planning for their panels 
or reports (Gross ic Badger, 1960, p. 1306). 

Gross and Badger's competent history of 
the social studies and comparisons of such 
figures as the percentage of high school stu- 
dents taking economics today with the per* 
ceniage 30 years ago nonetheless lacked a cur- 
riculum theory for interpreting the figures. 
They dirl take to task those who label the 
social studies "social slush," without making 
it clear whether they op[X)sc those who \vould 
substitute ccjurses in history, political science, 
geography, economics, and sociology for vari- 
ous fused or correlated fUTerings. They also 
omicted any comment on a perhaps more sig- 
nificant issue—whether there is too much 
history and not enough behavioral science in 
the social studies curriculum. 

Gross and Badger, like McLendoii. treated 
technique without reference to a guiding 
theoretical framework. Gross has indicated 
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in some of his other wriiings 3 Icnning to- 
ward problcm-soU'ing .is a mctluid, biu 
although ihc cncycIojKtlia nriidc ircais it 
and coiurovcrsi:il issues in coasccutivc sec- 
tions, thnt discussion docs noi hint that one 
is intrinsic.illy n part of the other. Their con- 
cept of problem-solving:; docs not gi^'c n high- 
er priority to the "hoi" is5ucs ihnn to personnl 
problems. In economics, for example, they 
might give attcniion to pro[)]em5 of pcrsonnl 
finance before they would concern them- 
selves Willi nnalysis of unemployment, eco- 
nomic growth, fiscal poHcy, and other 
so^allcd ndult problems, 

.The three sumiTiarics .^iuggcst that research 
on teaching the social stiulK'S has not been 
guided by a framework or ihcory iliat would 
make pcissiblc a distincti<in between basic 
and trivial invesiigarions. It is desirable to 
avoid a dogmatic or dosed system, but it 
does not follow that objectivity means neu- 
trality, or that one can prove his neutrality 
by taking an nntithcorctical position, or that 
one should conduct empirical studies ^^■hJch 
have no relationship to-thc clarification of 
theories. , 

If there has been any bias in the research, 
it has been a faint-hearted and contused pref- 
erence for problem -solving as a method of 
teaching. Some [nvestig.ucjrs have looked 
upon problem-solving as adequate for cer- 
tain piir[X)ses, vv'hilc favoring oihcr methods 
for other pur[K)sc$, widiout ap[)arcnt need to 
have consistent purposes. A common point 
of view was expressed by Gross and Kadgert 
"A teacher may state six aims of e<|Lial im- 
portance and find that socialized discussion 
is better in reaching three of tliem. while 
question-and-answer recitation brings beurr 
attainment of the oihcr three" (19^iO. 
p. 1305), Yet, of course, the six aims of ihrs 
teacher may lack internal consistency and 
hence may to some extent he sclf-dcfeaiiug. 

The same theme appears in ihc frequently 
expressed preference for a variety of teaching 
methods. Gross ant{ Badger commented \h'M 
"the teacher should not use one or t\N*o meth- 
ods to the exclusion of all others; a variety of 
techniques^ each of which fits certain special 



purposes or situnt'ins, prchnbly will yield the 
highest returns in learning" (pp. 1305-1306). 
Here again technique is ncit rclaicd tu any 
particular tlicoty of method. 

REFLECTIVE THEORY 
OF METHOD 

In contrast to a position that seems to favor 
H'ariety of technique for its own sake within n 
general preference for problenvsoiving is the 
sfjlid theoretical work on method bv Dcwcv 
(1010. 1933). Hayles (1950). and Hiiimsh 
and Smith (1961). These writers treat re- 
flective thinking as a meihrid by which to 
foster conceptualization in learning skills, 
attitudes, habits, information, and under- 
staiulings ai all grade .levels and in all sub- 
jects. Those who hold this concept of method 
have been accused of siretchin;: their concept 
beyond recognition in a futile atiempc to 
encompass all edLicaiinnnI purposes, and of 
confusing cpisiemologicnl method with 
pedagogical In • the latter instance, it is 
argued that nh hough reflective thought is 
adequate for discovering new knowledge, it 
is inapproprinte for teaching that which is 
already known anti systemaiiv.cd.l'hese quite 
fimdamenial criiicisins have not becn.jiULta.^- 
any cx|Krimenial test by any social stuciics 
research known to the writer. 

Since Dewey's ififluencc on social studies 
h.Ts been pervasive, research should iiave 
been expected to emphasise the testing, clari- 
fication, and rcfmemeni of his theory. Yet 
only a fe\\' studies have attempted lo do so, 
aiKl the rest cast no light on his, or any other, 
ilicory of how a teacher might cxj^ect to per- 
form liis chief iniellccdial funciion. t]ie direc- 
tion of a process by which to assist students 
in concept attainment. I5ecau<e the stmi- 
mnricsby McLendon (1%0), Nk-Phic (1959), 
and Gross and Hadger (l%0) have not had 
this focus, ibis chapter will attempt to sum 
up our present position in rel.uion to the 
practice and theory of conceptual teaching. 
This attention to conceptual teaching follows 
from an assumption tliat inteltcctual develop- 
ment o£ the young is iiie chief function of all 
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education, including socini studies education, 
and that intcliccitial dcvclopmeiu consists in 
ihc fcrmotion nnd atiainmcnt of concepts. 

Firsts wc shall outline the rcficciive theory 
of teaching the social studies; then wc shall 
consider the few empirical studies which 
purport CO test and clarify this theory. The 
gcnefvil theory was stated by Dewey (1933). 
Although the fact has not been r^enc rally rec- 
ognized, Griffin (19-^2) stands almost alone 
in his attempt to elaborate in priictical and 
theoretical terms what refleciive theory 
mean^ for teaching history nnd for the sub- 
ject-matter preparation of his:h school history 
teachers. He has developed; his theoretical 
position more coinpletely and precisely ihan 
has any other stuilcnt of method. Studies of 
the adec^uacy of problem -sol vini» methods 
must take his position into accoimc. 

It is siv;nincant ihat Griffin never used the 
term problem -sah-ir)^ in his discussion of 
method. He probably wished to divorce him- 
self from a term that has often been inter- 
preted in ways that stifle opponunities for 
reflecMon in a classroom. It is nko significant' 
that his view of reflection was not limited to 
questions of method but also included the 
selection and orgaiiizLuion bi content nnd the 
curriculum of icnchcr education. Mis main 
contribution has been to peda^cogicnl method, 
however, and it would be proper to view his 
theory as a psychological-logicnl model for 
leaching concepiunl learning. His disserta- 
tion, rich in concrete illu?itrations of this 
model at work in history cLnssrooms, ranks 
as a major intellect ual achievement- ii^ social 
studies educntion within the past two- dec- 
ades, with a quality of writing and thought 
seldom found in a dissertation. 

The following prc^positions and <]crmitions, 
stated or implied by Griffin, arc presented 
here in summary form to set forth in broad 
outline his proposals for achieving concep- 
tual learning in the social studies: 

1. Reflective thought is the active, careful, 
and persistent examination of any belief, or 
purported form of kno\vIedgc, in the light of 
the grounds that support it and the further 
concl\Jsions toward which it tends. 



2. Although reflective thought is widely 
regarded as a method of ascertaining truth — 
even authoritarian societies make this ad- 
mission— the survival of democracy in "pres- 
ent times depends upon our recognition of 
reflection as the method of determining 
truth. 

3. Societies arc democratic in the degree to 
which they refrain from setting limits u^X)n 
matters that may be tliought about. It" is a 
corollary that such societies place their faith 
in knowledge and actively promote occasions 
for doubt on the ground that doubt is the 
beginning of all knowledge. 

4. Authoritarian societies achieve social co- 
hesion by (1) instilling preferred values and 
beliefs, (2) holding such values ami beliefs 
above or l)eyond question, and (i) carefully 
keeping out of people's experience any kno\vl- 
erlge which might cast doubt UfX)a the 
soundness of any preferred l^licf. Suppres- 
sion of occasions for doubt becomes a neces- 
sary nieans to a stnble, orderly, social unity 
possessed of ptirpose and continuity. Doubt 
can be fully climinnTc<i only if all children 
learn the snme beliefs nnd if their beliefs arc 
consistent with the central values of the state. 
It follows, therefore, that the s|)ectfic content 
of a child's early beliefs is crucially impor- 
tant to the maintenance of an authoritarian 
society. 

5. Democracies also need order, stability, 
unity, purpose, and continuity. For them the 
solution cannot take the form of instilling 
specific beliefs in all children. Democracies 
cannot justify tlic suppression of knowledge, 
and if they consider doubt to be the begin- 
ning of all knowledge, they must positively 
eiKouragc occasions for doubt. A reliance 
upon knowledge rather than hallowed belief 
means that rellcction. as the only means o£ 
ascertaining belief, becomes the central, all- 
embracing value. 

6. All culture patterns, democratic or au- 
thoritarian, have central and directing values. 
Democracy iS nor so much concerned with 
the specific character of the directing valuer 
as with the way in which central values arc 
maintained and modified. 
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7. The earliest belief, of children are not 
and cannot be acquired rcllectivcly, althouiih 
some wniers have urged that ihcy can be. 
Early beliefs are taken on uncriiiLnlly and 
arc often the consequence of condiiionin^i;- or 
animal preference. The Dutriiicni acquisi- 
tion of early beliefs lakes place in all societies, 
democratic or auihfjriiari.Tn, and a ch.ild need 
be no more asiiamcd of tliosc beliefs \h^r) he 
is of his ancestry. Both arc beyond his ca- 
pacity to choose, 

8. The development of children into adults 
who can steadily modify the^ r beliefs in terms 
of il^eir adequacy for explainine a widcninc; 
r?ngc of ex{x:riencc requires two lhin<;s: (1 ) 
improving and rclming tlie rcllective capaci- 
ties of ciiiidren, and (2) hrrakini: throui^h 
ihe hard shell oi tradition which encases 
many deeply rooted and emoiionallv charged 
beliefs. 

9. ^^any areas of belief in American cul- 
ture are not subject to reflective esaminauon, 
Our beliefs about race and sex a?c more o[>cn 
to study than they once were. Rt liuinn and 
economics remain pjrticularlv diiTiLDh to ex- 
amine, even thougli conflicting traditions ex- 
ist in both of these areas. 

10. Two conceptions of learning are resi- 
dent in the culture r»f teachers. It makes a 
difference in the de\elopmeiit of lumian in- 
telligence whether chiKlren Icjrrj lo /jy that 
something is true, or whether \hc\ it^rn fhnt 
something is true. A parrot could learn to sav 
that Columbus discovered Atnfricn in Wl, 
but only a human being could learn that such 
was the case. The latter is what is meant by 
conceptual learning. 

11. Content may be viewed in t\^'o ways, 
Tliese two ways, if analyzed, clarify what is 
sometimes meant bv functional mformatinn. 
One kind of content, the patrern-of-action 
kind, is functional if we know wliat we want 
to do, or are set \o act in a certain way. i'or 
example, the |>erson wlio wants to vote v/ovild 
regard a knowledge of ht»w to mark a ballot 
as functional. Unfoiturutclv, this is the only 
concept of functional content known iv ^or,\c 
leacherj. Such teachers, bctore teaching any 
information^ want to know whether children 



are ready to make use of it, It is dilTicult, if 
not impossible, to jusufy the teaching of 
history if one's criterion is functional educa- 
tion of the pattern-of-action kmd. 

Another kind of content is the kind that 
may function as data in the testing of beliefs. 
This kind is just as functional as ilie pattern- 
of-action kind, and acceptance of ii opens the 
way to teaching liistory. 

12. Information can be the result of reflec- 
tion as svell as (.lata for rerteciion. When an 
individual is in a situation that is unclear, 
either because no appropriate way of acting 
is readily suggested hy the situation, or be- 
cause mutually exclusive res[v>nses arc im- 
plied, then he has a cliance. and some reasrm, 
to rcllcct. Reflection takes the form ot irymg 
to figure out u'hat i^ blocking action, to hy- 
poihesi/e s()me \N'ays out of the diiiicuhy, to 
elaborate in im.agination the probable conse- 
quences of each, and to accept that bypothe* 
sis which is seen as solving the prnblcm. Once 
this clearly accepted hypothesis has been 
learned, it can even l)c viewed as a hal^it that 
will govern ixrhavior when future situations 
arc seen lo be of the same kind as the one 
that gave rise to tfic hypothesis. This learning 
of a new belief antl a new habit includes 
learning those facts relevant to testing the 
hyfXjiheses which the learner formul.itcd for 
soliiiron of the problem. 

l.v The licliefs used to rationalize a par* 
licular attitude constitute a cognitive basts 
that supplements whatever emotion.nl basis 
there may be. Retlcciivc examinatmn of these 
ratif)nali7ing beliefs may or may not result 
in aiiitudinal change. It follows that reflec- 
tion cannot guarantee that attitudes will 
change in a particular ttirection. Tiie attempt 
to promote .s{xcific changes in attitude would, 
of course, be undemocraiic since it would 
require a rejection of rclleetive thought as 
the sole basis for conceptual learning, 

bh A ecncrali'/etl change in attitude*:. how- 
ever, may occur. Students taught by ihc re- 
flective mciluxd would become more con- 
scious of their attitudes, what they mean, 
and their interrelationships in a field of con- 
sequences. 
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Griffin's theory of teaching, atldrcf^scti to 
the service of a l.ir^e suci.il pur|X)sc, has »is us • 
central concern ihc atulysis ot stuclcnc be- 
liefs. It assumes thjt historical dnt.i can func- 
tion as evidence for testing such beliefs, 
ihough.noi necessarily the historical data 
found in standard sclioolbooks, it indeed 
these books include any data at all. His pro-, 
posal no doubt calls for sweeping revisions in 
course content. The specific narurc of the 
revisions is nor treated in his study, except by 
imphcation. The many studi-s of textbooks 
reported by McPhie (1959) d ■ not be:ir upon 
this problem. Griffin dcjcs indicate that the 
beliefs of young people can be reliably in- 
ferred from studies of American culture, and 
there have been many of tbcse studies, A sig- 
nificant implementation oP Griilin's theory 
would entail the development of new teach- 
ing materials containing facis relevant to the 
testing of conimonly held Amcricnn belief:.. 
The development of such materials would 
render more explicu a practical side of his 
theory, a ^tep toward its eventual testing. 

It should he said in passing that the ab- 
sence of surh instructional mnicri.ils from 
present-day schools docs not const iiiirc a basis 
for . rejecting Grifrin's theory. Rather, any 
such lack in the scIuhiU becomes a dcfKicncy 
in practice — if the theory is sound — and 
means that the schnnis r.ithcr than the theory 
arc impractical. Like\\'ise, the idea th:jt Crif- 
fin*s pro|\)^jl is inifu.ictic.d because the ab- 
sence of academic freedom in public schools 
makes it tinlikely th:it teachers will risk their 
jobs by cx|,H^sing student prejudice, niui, by 
implication, conimnniiy prciudice, is nai rele- 
vant to the soundness of his theory. H his- 
tory reaches anything, it tenches that many 
theories, sound anil un.^otind, have been un- 
acccptnblc to powerful tindcmocraiic forces 
in American culture. 

Grifnn was well aware of the opposition to 
permitting sunicpis in public schools to re- 
flect u\X)n basic beliefs. I Icnce, he urged 
teachers not to act in terms of his theory with- 
out a full realizatKjn of the risks involved. 
He would also have the te.icher consider fully 
the risky of not acting in terms of a rcilcctive 



theory of teaching. It is one of the dilemmas 
imjX3scd by iiis theory" that the kind of eon- 
tent most Jikcly to stimulate reflection in stu- 
dents is also the content likely to arouse the 
opposition of authoritarian groups. Such 
groups arc more desirous of instilling par.- 
titular beliefs than of teaching students how 
to modify any belief intelligently. There have 
been no recent studies of intellectual freedom 
in our public schools comparable to the study 
by LazGrsfcld and Thielcns (1958) of how 
college leaching of social science was influ- 
enced by the pressures of McCarthyism. 

At no time in recent yenrs has anyone been 
sure in his judgment of the stntus of intel- 
lectual freedom in the public schools. The 
last study to investigate this question was 
made by Beale (1936). In place of studies, 
there have been e.xprcssions of opinion rang- 
ing from one extreme to another. One ex- 
treme s.iys that there is no academic freedom 
in the public schools. Another e.xtreme is 
represented by the statement that "teachers 
w'ho understand how to teach democratically 
f rcllcctivcly ] nnd do so in a competent way 
are likely to have lirss trouble with a commu- 
nity than other teachers and will probably be 
able to st3V in their jobs ns long as ihey wish 
to do so" ( Bayles. 195^1, p. 32), 

Becnusc GrilTin's theory is concerned with 
concepts and how they are taught nnd 
learned, it confronts one with a basic rather 
tbnn n trivial proposal. Kxpcriments which 
would estahli^^h the truth or falsi:y of his 
theory wovikl provide teachers with answers 
to those (.liflicuUies that lie at the heart of any 
program in citizensliip education tliat has in- 
rcllcctunl development as its chief concern, 
Bruner nntl his co-workers (1956) correctly, 
pointed to concept formation and attainment 
as the basis for all thitiking and cognition. 
It mnkes no dilTcrence whetlicr the teacher 
is Teaching an understanding, appreciation, 
skill, attitude, e\pljnntif)n, <lescripcion, inter- 
pret:Hi(jn, defmiiion, of v.dtiation — all of 
whieli h.ive been identified by Smith (1960) 
as cbily oficrations of many teachers. What- 
ever his objective, the teacher's tnsk is largely 
conceptual in nature. His endeavors will 
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meet with success only if they are rooted in 
lound iheory. Yei most research in the socini 
studies has been jrrclcvjnt to testing Griinn^s 
or any other theory of concepiujl tcachini;. It 
is ihcrcfore not surprising that ihcrc have 
been no studies of academic freedom or other 
institutional prcrcqmsiies to the practice of 
reflective tench ing. If there hnd been wide- 
spread interest in testing, cLirifymg, and 
refinin'^ a theory oi icnching, the praciice cf 
which rc-^uircd a social-educaiional climate 
favorable to reflection, it is likely that at- 
tempts would have been made to measure the 
extent to which such an atmosphere pre- 
vailed in the public school system* 

The Uncertain Status oi^ Methods 

A few attempts have been made to test n 
reflective theory of teaching. Feeble and awk- 
ward though some nrtempts have bccn^ tlic 
literature of social studies abounds with ref- 
erences to their sigiiificnnce. S' udies bv Baylcs 
treat reflection as an imporiant variable, but 
mo5t studies concentrate on the mnnipula- 
lion of less bjsic factors. Searles (1952) re- 
ported that college courses in methods of 
teaching sfxrial studies stre'^s group discus- 
sion, group refXirts, use of current materials,* 
individual re[Wts, and ?jnit approaches over 
other methods, l"his list suj:gcst$ that college 
teachers of method are confused in their con- 
ception of method. Ft is difTicrtk to under- 
stand, for instance, how one r ould labei as 
method such very different entities as discus- 
sion, use of current mater ;:»is, and unit ap- 
proaches. Only discussion seems to quality 
as a method, and then only it one locates it 
within a theoretical framework. 

The conception of method reported by 
Jcwctt (I95S) is evidently rare. In his meth- 
ods class, Jewctt confronts studcjits with three 
questions: (1) Wh.it is rellcction? (2) What 
IS the role of social science data wuliin a re- 
flective process? and (3) By what ieci\niqucs 
can a teacher hope to induce the use of rcrtcc- 
lion by students of social 5tu<lies ^ If wc com- 
pare Jewett's conception of mciliod with that 
held by most college teachers in Searles' 



study, we discover that they are not talking 
about the same problem. Most teachers would 
list discussion, lecture, and recitation as meih- 
txis, while Jcweii would be more likely to 
list reflection as a characteristic clement to be 
found in any classroom technique that fosters 
conceptual learning. 

Hunt and Meicalf (1955, pp. 53-59) re- 
ferred to intuition, revelation, reason, and 
other nonreflecti%-e approaches to truth. It is 
tlilhcult to see how a teacher could use reve- 
laiior as a methcKl of testing any proposition, 
and therefore using it as a method of teach* 
ing. although he can teach content that is 
said to be revealed. If it is i7ssttj>icd, however, 
that reflection is the only way by which any* 
one knows anything, then such ajiproachcs as 
revelation, reason, and intuition, although 
treated by the culture as approaches to trinh, 
cannot be accepted as methods by which to 
attain knowledge. This interpretation would 
be consistent with GrifTin's view that a tech- 
nique such as discussion is no more effective 
than the amount and quality of the reflection 
it induces. 

A reflective theory of mrthod is never put 
lo lest by experiments tha^. compare lecture, 
let us say, wuh discussion, unless the e^^>eri- 
ment takes under conir{)l the eMirit to wJiich 
one of the tcchni(]ucs u«icd is more rctlcctivc 
than the other. Since this com rol of rcllec- 
lion as a varijbic has .ilmost never been pres- 
ent in experiments with technique, the con- 
flicting results obtained ihrotii^h use of any 
technique, whether it be discussion or some 
other, are easily explained. Adams (I95-J) 
concluded from bis survey that it is impos- 
sible to state which tcchni(]ue is most ef- 
fective. A simil.ir condusifm was reached bv 
Jacob (1^57. pp. in his study of tech- 

niques of crjllcge teaching. This conclusion 
should be expected, according to GriUm's 
iheory of method. A class taught by lectures 
that induce and improve reilcction should 
produce better results than one tnu<;ht by un- 
rcflectivc discussion. Similnrlv, reflective dis- 
cussion should be more cMcctive than con- 
ventional lectures. Reflection, iti an'Lount and 
quality, is the one variable that has seldom 
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been controlled, because fe<" investigators 
have recognized reflection as a signil'icant 
variable. Even if they did so rccogni/e it. in- 
vcsligators mii^lit not know hnw to control 
it. Hence, conllicting conclusions are bound 
to appear. Teachers, whether they know it or 
not, vary in their understanding and valuing 
of reflection. Tevichers with the best under- 
standing of reflection do not necessarily pre- 
fer discussion to any other technique of 
leaching. 

Because research on the outcomes of any 
given technique has yielded conflicting re- 
sults, many cducainrs consiiler the teacher 
and his personality lo be more im|X)rtant 
than his technique. It is assumed that differ- 
ent teachers using the same technique get dif- 
ferent results because some personalities arc 
more compatible wiih the given technii]ue. 
The position [hat a teacher should use a tech- 
nique that fits his pers(inality is fairly [)o[)ular 
even though research on the interactions hc- 
twe<:n personality and teaching techniques is 
fairly rare. 

A related assertion is ihe notion that 
'teachers should use a variety of techniques, 
•^^cLend()n expresses ihe cDmmnn-view that 
*'in general, research confirms the iuvlgment 
of mpst authorities that no single method is 
best for air teachers, classes, and subject mat- 
ler. Each classroom teacher needs to utilize 
a variety of techniques in order to develop 
the varying abilities, interests, and back- 
grounds of.. his students** (McLendon. l%0, 
p. 16). He does not cite his "a'uthorities*' or 
their research, and he neglects to develop in 
even a summary fashion a theory of teach- 
ing method within ivhich variety of tech- 
nique would he an essential ingredient. Al- 
though Griffin argued tinit students might 
easily tire of ihe same technique, if used day 
after day, and that therefore some variety is 
tactically appropriate, the larger strategical 
question is whether the techniques .used 
contribute to students' conceptual learning 
by promoting some phase of the rellective 
process. ' 

^ Statements that assign more importance to 
teacher personality and variety of technique 
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than to any other factors will probably be 
made until research on technitjue brings un- 
der control variables as basic as the amount 
and quality of reflection taking place in class- 
rooms. A resort to teacher personality as an 
explanation of learning is a tempting conclu- 
sion when not much is known about the rela- 
tionship between how a teacher teaches and 
the learning that results. 

The Baylcs Studies 

Bayles (1950) has indicated in his theoreti- 
cal writings a grasp of reflective method. 
He re|X)ried (1956) on six studies (Avery, 
1941; Qmll, 1940; Johnston, 1941; Reader. 
1953: Sailer, 1942; Trefz, 1041) completed 
during the period 194iV1933 which were in- 
tended to test the eff^ccts of reflection. Of 
these six studies, all master's theses written 
under his direction, three dealt with Ameri- 
can history. -one with American government, 
one with fifth grade, and one with sixth 
grade. Bayles has never claimed that the 
teachers in these studies were fully reflective 
in their approach! In fact, all but two of the 
studies were made by teachers who were try- 
ing out this method for the first time. Accord- 
ing to Bayles (1956, p. 1), Trefz (1941) and 
Reader (1953), two teachers who were not 
entirely unfamiliar with reflective method 
by the time their studies were completed, 
both felt that "a teacher can gain com|>ctencc 
in such teaching as she or he gains experience 
in it" and that "the change-over is gradual 
rather than abrupt." 

In the six studies, Imth formal and informal 
data were chllected. The formal data resulted 
from use of standardized achievement tests. 
The intormal data were supplied by teachers 
who offered testimony on 'their own teach- 
ing. Since the teachers were recent converts 
to reflective method, one should read their 
testimony ^ with considerable reservation. 
Writers of master's theses of this kind may 
sometimes want an experiment "to come out 
rij^ht" and this frequently means that a hy- 
pothesis is rationalized rather than tested. 

The experimental groups were compared 
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With much larger groups used in building 
norms for the scandardized tests. In com- 
menting upon the absence of control groups, 
Baylcs said: 

Ft may be well at rhis point to anticipate a 
criticism which is likely to be raised wiih 
reference [o this and the following studies. It 
may be ob)ectcd that no control groups were 
used which would furnish a basis for cc^in* 
parison and thereby for jiid^'in_^ cxpcrimcniai 
results. It is our considered opinion tli.n such 
2 criticism is ill-founded and will not stand 
careful scrutiny .... 

The n^ajor control in each of these invcstiea- 
tions was the ^roiip which furnished the 
siandardizinp hasc for each of ihe tests used. 
If I he standardizinj^ base was reported as 
representative of the nation as a whole, it was 
assunncd that normal expectation for a normal 
class 'conventionally taught would be the 
standard norm for the test; sometimes the 
median, and sometimes the percentile mnks. 
Class median scores on intelligence cvainina- 
ttons were compnr ] with national n^ctlians 
for the |»rade levels in qnesiion. such as elev- 
enth or i^-clfth, in order to reach a conchision 
as to whether a given class 'vas approxiinaiely 
above, equal to, or below the siandard group. 
TTius, a group with IQ's approvitnately equal 
to those of the standardizinj; proup would 
normally be expected to make scores appro.vi- 
nutcly eqvial to siand.ird on the achie>ernrnt 
tests, arid variations alH->vc or below would he 
interpreted accordingly (Daylcs, 1956, pp. 

Baylcs defended this design as against one 
in which the same teacher would leacli both 
control and experimental groupis. He felt thnt 
any teacher is likely to prefer one method to 
another, and thai this preference could iriilu- 
ence results in favor of the prefer rcci method. 
He also op(X)sC(l ihc use of\a contrcjl group 
tauglu by a teacher other ihnn the one who 
taught the experiment,!) group on the groimd 
that differences in teachers' cnpnciiies could 
coutaminatc results. I I c preferred- m com- 
pare his experimental teachers with a larger 
group of teachers that, he was willing to as- 
sume, used conventional leaching methods. 

The teachers who made these studies did 



not Use [he more advanced statistical" proce- 
dures and concepu whtch we would now 
expect of such' rcscnrch. According.io Baylcs, 
these advanced techniques were not avail- 
able at the time that ail bur one of the investi- 
gations were made. Bnyles did not regard 
ihis deficiency as a serious criticism of the 
experimental design because the obtained 
differences were so large as to make refined 
measures itnneeessnry, or ns he put it: *V\ 
butcher does not need an extremely accurate 
chemical balance to weigh out n pound of 
beef steak" (p. 7). In nil the studies reported 
by Bnyles, the students in experimentally 
tauj^hr classes scored liighcr on achievement 
tests than the students around the nation who 
were prcs^umnbly mught less rcllcctively. 
Most of the itcn-\sof the tests req\iircd mere 
recoil of facts and therefore did not test the 
adequacy of a reflective npj)roach for teach- 
ing concepts. Some of the tests, however, re- 
quired more conceptual responses than did 
others, and liaylcs considered it significant 
that ihc reflectively taught classes always 
scored higher on the n\'erage' thna the stu- 
dents in the "normal" grLiup. 

Two additional cnnchisions were drawn- 
by Bnyics. Superior acliievcment was found 
in convcnlionnl curriCidums and courses, 
demonstrating to his satisfaction that a re- 
flcctix'e approach is adaptable to standard, 
ctirricidiims. Second, it was concluded ilmt 
teachers grc^v considerably in theii ma«^tcry 
of a reflective approach over a period of 
years. As teachers acquired this iTiediod, it 
app,ireni' produced increasingly strong ef- 
fects on icirning. 

Sucii a "multiplier cfTcct" was exemplified 
most dramatically in tl^c Trcfz study (1941), 
in which the teacher, described by Bnyics as 
mature and experienced, frnmd that her stu- 
dents' scores on n standardized achic\'cmcnt 
test im[ir(ivcd steadily ON'cr n si\-ye.^r period. 
That is, although the master's thesis cbvcred 
only a scvcn-.monih period, Baylcs coniihucd 
to receive follow-up reports, covering a six- 
year period, on group intelligence and 
achievement test scores collected by this 
teacher. 
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One interesting aspect of ihc srudy is ihnt 
Trcfz conducted her scvcn-mcmth experi- 
ment with a group whoni she had taught in 
a convcntionjlly tactual manner durini^ its 
enrollment in the ftfih dc. When this 
class completed the fit'th grade, it was some- 
what below the achievement norm for be^;in- 
niiig sixth grade. During ihe/ummer Trefz 
studied Bode, Dewey, Whcclcr, and Kilpat- 
rick, and then decided lo make her first crTort 
at reflective teaching. The gains in achieve- 
ment by her pupils exceeded normal expecta- 
tions. 

During her second year of experience with 
reflective leaching, Trcfz had n group o£ 30 
pupils with a median IQ of 105 and a range 
from 63 to 127, In October* median nclucvc- 
mcnt was exactly at grade level, namely 6.1. 
In April, seven months latei , median acliicvc- 
mcnt was 12 months higher, i.c.» five months 
above the then expected grade level. The 
brgest gain for any pu nil was 15 months. 

Trefz continued to take measurements of 
achievement and intelligence in her classes 
for the next four years. Hach year 5^hc used 
one form of a test batrery in the fall, and an- 
other form in the spring, six or seven calen- 
dar months later. Sonicumcs she used the 
Stanford Achievement Test, and sometimes 
the Metro[>c>litan Ac>iievcmcnt Test, F.ach 
year she $ct\t reports to Haylcs. In her third 
year, 1941-1942, the tests were ^^ivcn six 
months apart. The median grade placement 
jn October was 5,8, three months below tlic 
grade standard, 6,1. In Nfarch the mctlian 
achievement was 7,8, or 11 months above the 
standard gr.ide placement, 6.7. Baylcs's com- 
ment on this third year was: 

A 

Thus we note that, in her third year of 
reflective te.iching, this teacher — a mature and 
experienced teacher at the outset — made a 
large gain over her seconil year, an average 
gain of three times nornuil expectation or 
eighteen mnnihs' iir.provcment in six (Baylc;, 
1956, p. 22). 

For the fourth and Hfih years, Tref?. con- 
tinued to re(x>rt results far beyond normal 
expectations. In the sixth year, she made her 



final report to Baylcs. Tei^s were again ad- 
ministered six months apart. The reported 
average gams \vcre as follows: Ahhough the 
class bcL^an the schoc' year two months be- 
low standard grade filaccmeru, at the end of 
six months the median grade placement was 
11 monrhs above standard. 

Because these test results were obtained 
from srandarciized tests which measured re- 
call rather than rcllcctive understanding, 
there is some doubt that the study put Grif- 
fin's theo/y to a sutliciently relevant test. 
Trefz was ^vvarc of this' problem, for she 
commented : 

Because of the nature of the tcsis, being 
of the multiple choice ivpe of objective tests, 
they required mostly rccognifion-levcl ihink- 
iii)^ (understanding) and not rcfleciiou-level 
tliinking. As a result, we believe that the out- 
comes of some of our best work are not 
rcllcctcd in our test results at all (Trefz, 1941, 
pp. 61-63). 

,Baylcs evidently encouraged Trefz and the 
others who made studies of rcllcctive teach- 
ing 10 use standardized achievement tests in 
order to prove that students were not "hurt" 
by reflection. To show that students were 
helped, Bayles relied heavily upon the testi- 
mony of the six teachers who made studies. 
They reported that the students were more 
interested, made greater voluntary use of 
library facilities, showed a greater interest in 
current national affairs, and a greater tend- 
ency to question statements made by fellow 
studcrvts and teachers. Judgments of this kind 
have subjective aspects, but Bayles has 
expressed lomc confidence in the teachers' ob- 
jectivity. His confidence would be more con- 
vincing to a neutral observer if these judg- 
ments had not been made by teachers who 
were recent converts to a new method of 
teaching. Bayles liimself admitted that the 
teachers did not fully understand rcflectivt^ 
teaching. Th.s lack of understanding often 
meant that teachers were naVvc or given to 
irrclcvaiu observation, such as 'Tupils and 
tochers found it very interesting," or "We 
found changed attitudes,'* or "Radio news oE 
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the day was sometimes discarded ns prnpa- 
g-nda," or "The children enjoyed ihc privi- 
lege of discussion." These rcporicd cimsc- 
quences cannot be t.ikcn as cviilcnce of the 
success of reflective leaching because it is 
quite possible that children in unrcrlcctivc 
groups would make similar impressions on 
their tepchcrs. 

Before v/c dismiss entirely the strength of 
the test results in the Trefz and other siiulics, 
it should be freely granted that a rcs|X)nsc 
that is unrcflectivc for one [person may be 
quite reflective for another. It is conceivable 
that the students in Trefz's classes responded 
more reflectively than students in the norm- 
setting grotips even though they mndc manv 
of the same rcsp^Hises, This is consistent with 
GrifTtn^s distinction Ix'tween Icarntn^ to say 
thai ano learning that. A res[>onse that is 
merely mechanical for those students \y\\o 
have been placed in a convcntionnl learning 
environment may reflect profountl in<:tj^ht 
when made by students in a more cfitica! en- 
vironment. 

About all that can be concluded from the 
test scores is that leflcciive leaching enhanced 
conventional learning; tluii Is. piinils learned 
to say what the teacher wnnied ihcm to say 
and they learned tn say it in greater amounts, 
To establish that pupil resjx)nscs arc con- 
ceptual in quality, we need evidence more 
conclusi\e than teacher tcstimonv. Since xhc 
Baylcs studies, adv^^nccs have been made in' 
the study of conceptual teaching. Druner and 
his co-workers (1^56) studied the process of 
concept attainment in a person trying to lo- 
cate ihc defining attributes of nonvcrhnl cnn- 
ccpis. Their work may yield methods of se- 
curing evidence on whether a student is 
attaining verbal concepts, ahhc^ugh the appli- 
cation of Hruner's clinical findings lo class- 
room exfxriencc'S wi:h verbal cone e pis will 
not be easy. Stociics by Smith (1960) indi- 
cated that X'-Ay^. recordings of classroom 
teaching can provide evidence not only on 
tc«aching procedures bui also on tiie concep- 
tual processes of students, Hruacr\ model for 
concept aitntnmcnt could conceivably be used 
as one basis for interpreting transcriptions 



of classroom discussions. B-ayles and his 
tcaclicrs cannot be critici/.cd for fadmg to 
use rc.s(jurccs not aVviil. blc in the lO-lQ's, but 
it \K't»uld be ajipr(»priate nc>^v to investigate 
reflective teaching in the iiglu of recent ad* 
vances in research method. 

The Reflective Model in 
Teaching History 

U is clear that liaylcs and Griflin worked 
from much the .same model. The fcjllowing 
excerpts, one from Bayles, anrl tire other from 
Grslhn, indicate l)a\".' jiimilar is their appronch 
to leaching history. Haylcs dcscribetl, a cut- 
and'dricd recitation in which the cinss moves 
along in a cnnvcnuonnl fashinn. The teacher 
piirsLics a line of cjucstK^ning intended to 
create in siudenis enough doubt to provoke 
invc<itigation of ^vh,^t meaning can he given 
to the typical social sttidles respoiuc, "Colum- 
bus discovered America in H92'': 

When was America diseovered and by 
whom? The answer which pr.iciir.illy sure 
to come is that Auicrica >vas discovered by Co- 
lumbus in M92. Tiic teacher rnthcr ih<iughc- 
fuliy gives 2SSCIU nod, wiihoni th.in^ifig tx- 
prcs^Icm, responds, "Vc-e'C-es. And wh.ir did 
he hiul when lie gut here.-'"' Nvimciou!; things 
will perh.ips he enuiucrated, svich ns sandy 
hcjch and trees. And then people will he 
mentioned. The tcncher inquires nbovu the 
people, asking wh.K kind ihcy were. The 
name Indians will prohnbly come into the dis- 
cussion and the teacher may ask .Tt once how 
CciUiinbus knew that ihcy were Jadiuns. How- 
ever, that question can. well conic n liicie later. 
The iminodiaif ncNi question can then be, 
**Now, if Col.imhvJs Imrnd Indians here, why 
do you say that Cijfun^ibvis discovered Amer- 
ica? Why nor pive the Indians credit for dls- 
covrrinc: .America' If we should ^ivc the In- 
dians credit for di-iccnerin^' America, when 
was America discovered anyway f*" In this 
way infonnatinn will he ^;athcred regarding 
the [uehisioric hum.ui migration probably 
from nonhca stern Asia, across the shallow 
uatrr and nK)^.llv land connections to .Xfaska, 
thence downward across the /Americas. This 
would put the discovery of America at ncrhans 
25,000 D.c. * ^ 
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It mif^ht then be asked how Columbus 
knew ihey were IntJians, and the circum- 
stances causing Columbus to give them that 
name would be forthcuming. This, of course, 
would brin^ out salient features of Columbus* 
cfTorts to get his ' expedition gf^ing, But it 
finally has to be concluded that we do not give 
the Indians credit for discovering America 
because they were not Europeans and there- 
fore did not count. 

This conclusion, however, eausrs the teacher 
wi^h feigned innocence to ask why, if we are 
gc'ng to give credit to Europeans, we leave 
out Lcif Ericson. Then comes the story of the 
V'ikiiigs and ihcir actual settlement within 
what is now continental United States alK)ut 
1000 A.D, Why not count Lcif Ericson.^ Ap- 
parently because he vsr.s not a southern Euro* 
pean. He was a Nordic. Since our ancestors 
came from further soLth, we have not seen fit 
lo give credit to the Nordics. Obviously, at 
this point the present-day attitude regjrding 
Nordic supremacy — not confined to Hitler 
alone — may come in for a bit of discussion. 

i^fier a time, h(>^vevrr, the trarher 'i-iys, "All 
right. We give Columbus credit because he 
was from soirihcrn Europe. [!ut \y\\.\i did Co- 
lumbus discover? Where did he landP" here 
IS where the facts of Columbus' actual dis- 
coveries can enter, why he callcil the islands 
the West Indies, etc. Columbus' ivholc story 
may well be introduced hcre» rather than 
earlier. And the |>oint might be made that, 
although occasionally we refer lo our land as 
Columbiaj we do not normally use that name, 

TTie teacher then asks, ihcreforc. if Co- 
lumbus did not discover America » who did? 
Now comes the intrigiiing 'ory ot Amerieus 
Vcspueius and liow, jjihouj^'a he. was merely 
a passenger oa the ship, he h.u become im- 
mortalized in the narne Ameruj; how it 
became known as Amcric's Land, perhaps be- 
cause his letter home was ihc hrst to announce 
l\\r His'^overy of a great continent. Ag:i«n. how- 
ever, the teacher asks what' contijicru Ameri- 
eus saw. It comes out that it was vSouth lathcr 
than North America and,,4hat the time was 
H98 rather than 1192. 

In this way, the class is essentially forced to 
the interesting conchision that the original 
and almost uruversally accepted answer to the 
question is correct except that it was Ves- 
pucius raiher than Columbus, that it was 
South America rather than North, and it was 
1498 rather than M92» 



The study can then take various turns. The 
one suggested by Roberts is why the discovery 
that actually took hold of ''he attention of 
Eura[>c came in 1492 rather than 1000 a.d^ 
1200, 1300, or later than 1492. Thiis, the con- 
ditioiis in Europe at those various periods 
come in for study, out of which arises an 
understanding of how the period of American 
disco\'ery and colonization was brought about 
by European developments during the fif- 
teenth century. History, business, and politics 
thereby become integrated in the minds of 
students (Baylcs, 1950, pp, 223-225). 

Wc can quarrel, as nvc should^ with some 
of the historicjl ititcrpretations in the above 
passage, but the tone is essentially rcHeciivc, 
and also ic compares Nvith GrijTin's treatment 
of the election of 1800 in the following pas- 
sage: 

Let us sup^>ose that a class is reading what the 
text-book has to say about the election of 1800. 
There vs'ill surely l>e something on the bitter- 
ness of the campaign, nnd on the horrible con- 
sequences predicted for the country if Jeffer- 
son, "a ijdical and an ctheist,'* were elected. 

A teacher tnay cut in here, in discussion, to 
raise the question, '^Do you suppose these 
people— Dwiglu. for exan pie — believed what 
they said?. Or did they :us. make those things 
up for the election?" ( 'roups will divide 
iharply on this cjues{,ion. some insisting that 
the sheer extravagance of the Federalist 
charges (the teacher may have to augment 
these, since texts often go easy at this point) 
reveals thenj as propaganda, while others in- 
sist that men like Adams and Hamilton would 
not deliberately be fjlsc to what they thought- 

Now supp{)5c that the teacher injects a new 
question: "If men really believe that this elec- 
tion of a given can<iidate will ruin the coun- 
try, how far are ihcy justified in going, out 
of sheer patriotism, to prevent his electio^i?" 

Some ideas will emerge here toward which 
the example of Hamilton's famous letter to 
Jay may be addressed. "Supjiose, for the sake 
of argument, that Hamilton was perfectly sin- 
cere in believing tliat JefTerson's election would 
be disastrous- Now consider this: among the 
papers of John Jay (time out for 'Who re- 
members Jay? What did he do?' etc.) was a 
letter from Hamilton, written just before this 
election of 1800. ft asks Jay, as Governor of 
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New Y->rk, to juggle vhc election liws (lime 
out To.. *Uavc you ever heard of lhat lx.IorcP 
Tell about ii. What's a j^ci ryinandcr? What 
hapiKncd rcccnily lo Cunirrc^smnn i'liot of 
Massachusciisr ' etc.) in such :. way as lo in- 
lurc a Federalist victory no mnitcr what the 
people wanted (liiuc out for 'Mow could he 
do that'* d-scussion of ekcloral college, etc.). 
Now, then, Nvhnt do \'ou think of H.iniilion's 
proposal? If he was ' .ii:g lo save his country 
from a horrible fate,. wasn't he jusiihed (lime 
out for fairly heated forensics, largely un- 
grounded ) ?'* 

After A while, the teach'-r interjects, "J^y 
left a ncic on the cn\L'lope of that letter. It 
«id, *A proposal for party purposes which 
it would ill become me to consider/ How do 
you react to lhatP" 

T>ie point must be made clear that Jay 
agreed with Unmihon as to the character and 
extent of the disaster Jcrlersun's election would 
cause. It should also be made clear that the 
Federalists, being in power rather cene rally, 
could ha\e followed Hamilton's su^^^csl'on 
with some success, and driven JclTcrson's lot- 
lowers to submission or revolution as their 
only alternatives. Secondary school students 
probably cannot fonnulaie the dilTerence be- 
tween Jay's outlook nrui Hamilton's, but ihcy 
icnse il readily and show soinc inii'^ht into its 
quality. They rarely co.idcmn Hamilix n out 
of hand, thovigh; they seem to undersiand how 
(oyaUy to a set ot fixed standards may compel 
that kind of behavior. 

Other aspects of the same situati: i mny be 
used in the same direction. Dwight was try- 
ing lo save ihe count rv from the horrors of 
in aiheisf president. Hjs an atheist a ri^ht to 
run for president? Docs iht freeduEn of re- 
ligion we are fighting for include the freedom 
to have no religion' Hid Americans of the 
cightcciiili century feci more friendly toward 
atheism than people do K^dayf' Why wouldn't 
PhibJclphia j>crrnit a statue to Tom Taine.-' 
What kind of president liul leffcrson turn out 
to l>c-^ What were the religious views of Hcn- 
jamm Franklin? Of George Washington? 
(This l.'t^i is perhaps !oo risky — if the young- 
sters f\iHl out, they'll probably bvibblc over in 
ihe wrong places. HoucytT, only the very dili- 
l^eni nrc likely to find out anything on this 
point lino! many years later). 

Some reference in this connection lo the . 
practice m many stales of barring certain po- 
litical parlies from ihc ballot may also be 
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related to the Hamilton-Jay business. The eco- 
nomic make up of the Federalist party also 
has utility hcrc» and a quick look back over 
Adams' administration, emphasizing die alien 
and sedition laws and Adams* immigration 
policy, will yield quantities of evidential ma- 
terial. 

One n^ay treat the election of 1800 in 
scholarly and thorough fashion without up- 
setting anyone and \S'ithout doing more than 
skin the edges of controversy. One may even 
promote a fair amount of thinking that way. 
But the injcnt to develop, through thinking, a 
frame of reference that rclirs on thinking, will 
make certain ideas and events seem almost to 
pop out of the pages of the text or out of our 
own remembered reading; (Griflin, 19-12, pp. 
194-198). / 

The quotation from Bnylcs, which he took 
from Roberts (VHl), indicates the extent to 
which the latter ic;ichcr started Ironi the 
same verbal model as GritHn. Ii is apparent 
that not nil the teachers who experimented 
'jnJer Hayics were as close to Griffin in their 
models, but probably they were morr so than 
the nin-of-thc-minc teacher. In the nbscn^o 
ov* transcribed classroom ^discussion, nothing 
more can' be said at this |X)ini in our considr 
cration of these matters about the probability 
that these CNpcrimcntal teachers could trans- 
late their newly acquired theory into. class- 
room teaching acts. 

Attitude Education 

It is not easy in tbc^rca of attitudes to pro- 
voke conceptual re.sponses in pupils. Wc note 
that Griffin, in his disciission of atriiudcs and 
their relationship to beliefs, raised points 
which suizgcst how difficult, if not imjx)ssible. 
it would be to test his theory with conven- 
tional measuring devices. His theon* classifies 
attitiides into three kinds— those held below 
the level of consciousness, those held con- 
sciously but involving only the emotions, nn^ 
those consciously held attitudes tint possess 
both cognitive and emotional content. The 
first two kinds are closed, autonomous sys- 
tems with which publicly accessible evidence 
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cannot interact. The third kind consists not 
only of cmotionni postures but of the beliefs 
or propositions used in their r.Mioaalizaiion. 
This kind of nttitiidc njay or may not shift 
as rclnied hclicfs uiulcrgo n reflective test. 
Griffin put it ns follows: 

If we assume that the prepositional state- 
ment represents a genuine bclict to uhich the 
student is fully committed and nix»ut which he* 
cares deeply, it is safe tr> ^ay thnr, as a result 
of its reconstruction, further sii^ni Meant change 
in. the individual is likely to po forward. It, on 
the other hantl, the statement of hciief is given 
offhand and is rc^^ardcd as trivial by the stu- 
dent who oflcrs it, the ourcoinc mav well be 
of no consequence. A lot of superficial - spar- 
ring, in wiuch nobody cares inueh about any 
of the poiius allegedly at "issue," goes on in 
the name of promoting reflective thinking 
(GrilTin, 1942, p. 153). 

In other words, a group of stuilents who 
discuss any is^uc may otTer rca^^nns for taking 
a certain position, sonic of which arc genu- 
ine, but main' of \vhich arc s[>uri(jus. fa a dis- 
cussion of u hcthcr it is dcmocraiic to sci^rc- 
gate Negroes, one can expect aiiv erou[i of 
students to l)e split in its pnsirifni. Those who 
favor segregation can be e:;[KCtcd to make 
certain statements aboiu the auiil>ures ami 
poicnii'.ditics of Negroes. l'hr>'^c who opjxise 
segregvition will ofTcr different beliefs about 
Negroes ns reasons for ihcir position. The 
fact that group members u-fll difTcr in their 
stereotyped opinions of Negroes is enough 
to provoke some doubt in re,i*>onablc yoimg- 
sters, but the te.iclier in ilic kind of situation 
^ve have described coidri prrxhicc a greater 
basis for doubt In* placing each yormgstcr in 
disagreement with himself as well as in con- 
flict with other youngsters*. The use of what 
Hunt and Mctcnif (1035, p. ' 16) have called 
the subject-matter switch is ? promising 
technique for getting a maximu n number 
of students to fee! puzzled over what tn be- 
lieve. . 

Griffin maintained that if the cx[)rcssed 
beliefs about Negroes arc seriously . held by 
students who offer them, then any change in 



those beliefs might be accompanied by 
change in related nttitue :s. A belief structure 
constructed and offered as a rntionalization 
for a purely emotional preference does not 
rcwoi'c the irrational basis for the attitude, 
and therefore feelings are not automatically 
abolished by breaking down the beliefs used 
in their sanction. For this reason, it is not 
possible to predict or guarantee specific 
changes in attitude as a consequence of cog- 
nitive learning. 

Although specific change cannot be e.^ 
pectecL it is probable that generalized change 
in attitudes will take place as a consequence 
of reflective testing of the consciously held 
beliefs iiv.u fur.ciion as the rational basis tor 
certain attirudes. The character of this change 
camint be measured hv typical attitude scales. 
In fact, the kind of change to be e\pccted is 
not ea«;y to evaluate by any means. The m.ig- 
nitude and complexity of this problem ^vas 
suggested by Griffin; 

Ucflectinn \\t!l not piiarantc- thr.t one ac- 
quires "dcsfrahle" atiiaidcs if wc niK^an by de* 
sirablc n set of values at which we want 
V(»ungsfets to arri\r. or ... a set of attitudes 
tnwnrd speciiic matters which wc want tliem 
to adopt. Once iliuikinp starts, ncbtidy knows 
what will hapf^cn to values and to attitudes. 
. . . fl^ut attitmles will he [>etter tn the sense 
that the indi\ldual will he] more conscious of 
ttie v.ilues he lif l'.K arul of rheir felnrionships 
to one another in a widening ran;^e of experi- 
ences (Griltin. 1942, pp. 150^157), 

?Ic held a similar view respecting the very 
beliefs wduch function as rationalization for 
an attitude. He indicates this view when he 
tiistinguishes between authoritarianism and 
democracy in the manner indicated above 
on [lage 9J4. 

Grirtin would accept a belief as "right" or 
"correct" only if it represented knowledge. 
If d.ua condlct with it, or if it is expressed in 
nonpro[X)sitibnal form, thus rendering it 
immune to evidential test, or if it amounted 
to an e\prcssi(^n of emotional preference— all 
these he would not take as correct" no mat- 
ter how fundamental or central their status 
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might be within the cultural traditions of a 
group. A shift in responses on an attitude 
scale, for cxnmple, from 'Conservative*' to 
•"Jibcral," would not be evidence with Avh;ch 
to test the adequacy of hii teaching theory. 
A growing consistency in attitudes is an ex- 
pected consequence of reflective teaching. 
S-nce such consistenq' can also be achieved 
through brainwnshing nr indoctrination, 
however, it cannot be concluded from growth 
in consistency that reflection has tnkcn place 
and that the consistency expressed is con- 
ceptual in q.iality. 

The Stanford Social 
Education Study 

Another en-ipirical investigation of a re- 
flective method of teaching social studies was 
the Stanford Socinl Education Study (Qiiil- 
Icn & Hanna, 194S). Three approaches to 
leaching American history were compared, 
the clironologicnl, topical, and problem- 
solving. The chronological approach, so com- 
mon in the schools, is clear to everyone. The 
difference between prohlerhs .-^nd topics, how- 
ever, is not '0 easy to discern. 

Their list of t.-^pirs (Quillen &: Hanna, 
p. 120) indue:- ihc following: 

1. What has been the influence of revolu- 
tions on soc!.\l changes? 

Z How did mcdicvil man deal with social 
problems similar to those today? 

3. What has determined the rise of nation- 
alism ? 

They then list the following as problems 
(pp. 135-136) : 

1. What should be the role of the United 
States in international afTairs.'^ 

2. How can we safeguard our civil liberties 
during war? 

3. H^vv can we prevent war in the future 
and establish ■.. /Cacc that will be just for all 
nations? 

4. How can wc more intelligently use our 
school envjronrncnt? 

The two lists do not make explicit the cri- 
teria by which to decide u hcihcr a question 
deals with a topic or a problem. In their dis- 



cussion of criteria, Qt-ilien and Hanna said; 

Characteristics of the piohUms approach, — 
TTicrc arc two esscntinl characierisiics uf a 
problem: (1) it is an area of concern pro- 
ducing tensions which can be resolved only by 
solution of the problem, and (2) it involves 
the choice of a course ol action from among 
two or more possible solutions. "What role 
should ihc Uniced States play in international 
affairs?" becomes a real problem according to 
these criteria. This problem lias not been 
solved; adolescents as well as adults arc vitally 
concerned in seeing thni the United Slates 
followj the right course ot action, and they 
feel confused or blocked in not knowing 
which course is best (Quillen Hannn, 1943, 
p. 124). 

It is not clear whether Quillen and Hanna 
meant that a student can have a problem only 
if he has a question no one can answer. Their 
statement that n real problem "has no. been 
solved" couhl be iMtcr[)rLred to mean that 
the teacher is as ignorant as the student, but 
, one cannot be sure thai this is the meaning 
they intended. Their meaning for the icrm 
concern is also unclear. When they say that 
both adolescents and adults are concerned 
whether ihc United States is following the 
right course of action, it is not clear whether 
"concerned" means "interested in" or **af- 
fccted by." 

But enough is clear in their discussion to 
make it certain thaf Grifhn would dcfme a 
problem differently ihnn they would. Griffin 
would hold that many of the topics listed by 
Quiilcn and Hanna could become problems 
without any change in thr wording of the 
questions. If a student is puzrlcd r»nd con- 
cerned over the meaning and tnrih of a prop- 
osition, then, according to GriiTm, he has a 
prohlcr^i. The psychological elements of 
doubt and concern rather than the content of 
a question determine whether the question is 
viewed or felt as a problem. Quillen and 
Hanna, the chief architects of the Stanford 
Social Education Study, mav have investi- 
gated a rcllrctive theory of conceptual teach- 
ing, but it was not the theory developed by 
Griffin. 
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Gridin'i difTcrcncc from Quillcu and 
Hniitia is .seen in a [us^.igc {turn Grilfin's 
disscrtniion which indicnics n reflective ap- 
proach U) content ih:u Quillcn and Haniia 
would insist, by ihcir criteria, ^vas topical: 

. By way of illustfatinn, let us suppose a 
world history classroom in which students 
have encountered, durin«T the reading of an 
assignment, the statement used in Chapter V 
to illustrate the extreme of apparently useless 
information: "Alexander crossed Jie Helles- 
pont with 35.000 naea and began the scries 
of conquests that cjuickly made him master 
of Dnrius' empire." 

In the actual course (^f events;, this state- 
ment would he **brlievc(J" in the limited sciiisc 
of "not duLihteJ/* bvit nobo^ly \vi>uKl be likely 
to care much one way or tlie other :\\xjut it, 
except on the oil chance thjt an cxamina- 
lion question miuht call fur its rc^i^ur imitation. 
.Nevertheless, for whnt it is worth, the stutleiits 
have seen d-\e words and arc able after a 
fashion to visualize soine sort of event n(jt 
inconsistent with them, which is ;iL)out ali the 
**knowle(iv;c of c\'ents" anyone ever does _t,»ct 
out <jf a hii4h school text-book. 

Suppose, however, that the teacher raises the 
question, '"Could that sentence be a misprint? 
Surely it doesn't sound reasonable that 35,000 
troops could contpicr a land containing many 
millions of people." 

That much is cnou^;h to get the flow of 
studenC hypotheses started. "Maybe there 
weren't so many people in those days." In- 
vestiparion will bear this out, but not in 
sufTicient dci^rco to explain Alexander's con- 
quests. "Ma\be his army increased as he went 
along." Investigation supports this alsfj — at 
least, a student can readily fuid out that Alex- 
ander trained seme 30,000 of his conquered 
subjects in Macedonian military techniques, — 
but again the explanation is quantit.iiively in- 
adequate. "Maybe the propic had no weap- 
ons." Rut Macedonian weapons were not par- 
ticularly complicated, as the student can easily 
discover. Vast numbers of peo[ilc armed with 
only cquipnient for hunting, farm implements, 
clubs, and stones eould make a fair showing 
against a small army. However, a new ques- 
tion could be introduced by "the teacher, 
namely, "Why dtdn't Oarjus sec to ir that 
every household contained the simple weapons 
of his day?'* ♦ . , . 



Sooner or later, someone will discover that 
the ordtiKiry inhabitant of an Asiatic empire 
never took f^art in wars at .dl~that he a{> 
parently lared not at all uho ruled over him. 
By the ^timc a student has. found out why, 
and has come to. compare the passive .hopeless- 
ness of the natives of Persia With the vigorous 
self-defense against Persia carried on iiy the 
Clrcek cities a centtiry and a half earlier, and 
perhaps even to wonder what had enabled 
.■\le.\andcr to con<]uer iliosc sanK Greek cities, 
the comp;iris(jn with the present scene, will 
have become painfully obviou^,. The state 'of 
alTairs in India, in liurma, in Jvgypt, in .Ma- 
laya, will have become fele\nnt to the' idea 
under discussion, which is no longer Alex- 
ander but rather the proposition, "People who 
believe that they have no stake in' iheir 
government will not hghc to maintain it. . . " 
(GriHin, 1912, pp, 179-lSl). 

Wc have in this passage an example of 
how a class may reflect upon n past event in 
an nrtcfiipt .to expl.iin its occurrence. The 
problem of how Alexander was able to ccm- 
qticr a vast territory with an army much 
smaller than its pnpnlatini\. and to do iKis 
with Very iitnpic and primitive weapons, is 
a prtiblcrn already solved by a good matiy 
people. Certainly, many research historians 
possess ati answer, and no d(uibt tlic teacher 
in tlie cxatiiplc .al>n had an at^swer. The fact 
ih:it the (Hfiblcni h.ad been snived sorricwhcrc 
by someone does not make it im[X}s.sibIe 
for students to have the problem and to seek 
and fuul an answer rcllecttvcly. 

That Quillcn and Hanna thd not hold this 
conception is indicated by the following com- 
tnent: 

It is obvious that problems which have al- 
ready been solved or which have ceased to be 
troublesome do not produce a tension, and 
therefore are no longer problems. Thus, prob- 
lems which are selected for class consideration 
should be contemporary, because n present-day 
problem usually presents a genuine issue in 
which rtdolcsccnts have a real interest and vital ■ 
concern (Quillen Manna, 19-18, p. 125). 

Quillcn and Han na seem to adhere to what 
has been disparaged as "contemporaneity/* 
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This concern makes ii doubtful ihnl proWcm- 
solving as they ccncri\c ir coultl ever be ap- 
plied in the teaching of hisiory. la f>ict, it is 
doubtful that 'Vonieinpor^ineii y" could be 
applied to the tcaclun;^^ (jf any <;choo] subject. 
Certainly, their point of view clashes \\ \:h the 
theory of teaching which Bruner has attrib- 
utcd to the new tcachinf; of physics, clicmis* 
try, biology, and mntliematics in (lie various 
experimental curriculunis he l\^s dcscnhtxl 
(I960). Bruner commented as f(jllo\vs on 
ihese programs and the ic.rhing llmt ci^avnc- 
terizcs ihem: 

. ♦ . intcllcciiul activifv :un\\'hcrc is ihr s.Tme. 
whether at the frontier o\ knowlcti^c or in a 
third-grade clnssrtxnn. \\*i'.at a 5cicntist df^cs at 
his dc««k or in hi^ Lihomrory. wfmt a litcr.irv 
critic dors in rc3-iing .1 pncm. arc (jf the sunc 
order as what aiiylunlv cbc ddcs when lie is 
engaged in like activitiLs— if ht is to achieve 
understanding. 'f1ie difTcrcnce is in decree, not 
in kind. The schoolboy Ir.irning pliysic; is a 
physicist, and it is easier fnr liini to le.irn 
physics behaving like a phvMcist than dmn;.: 
sorr.cthing else. The '^rvmcihin;; else" usvinllv 
involves the task of mastering what can-.c 10 
be called at Woods Hciie a "middle l:jpgij.Ti:c" 
— classroom discussions and te\i!irK)ks ih.it 
talk alx^ul tiie concluMciEis in a field of Intel- 
leclual inquiry ratlirr ih.m centering upon the 
inquiry itself. Approached in th.K wav. hi^h 
ichool physics often looks very littic hke 
physics, social studies are removed from die 
issues of life and s<K'lciy as usually discussed, 
and scliool m.-uhernatics too often has Ifist ron- 
tact uilh \vhat is at the heart of the subject, 
the ide:. of order (Bruncr, I9(i0, p. 14). 

The' Quillcn-PIaiina conception of a prob- 
lem makes the [iroMcins ajiprojcli dlmcult 
to apfily 10 teaching sjhfiol suiijccis. Their 
conception becomes us.i'hlconly at the frontier 
where knowledge is actually in d<iiibt for 
everyone* The fact that each student has his 
own frontiers, and ih.^f these arc no: alwjvs 
the same as the froniiers of a discipline, is 
overlooked. Perhaps this v: why Qulllen and 
Hanna concluded that ''all three approaches 
lo social education. have unique advan- 
tages" (p. 139). They agree with the teachers 



in the Stanford Study ih.u "no one approach 
should be used to the excUi^ion of ih.c ntficr 
two" (p. 139). 

Quillen and Hanua held that whcilu*i a 
teacher slujuld use a prol)1cms approacli de- 
pends somewhat upon his objectives and 
taste. It follf]^vs that a teacher who "'likes" 
the chronological approach will be more ef- 
fective with it than v,'ith anv other a[")proach, 
rcgartllcss of his objectives, ^'ci they felt tliai 
certain obiecitvcs such as skill in critical 
thinking, inuTcsi in current events, and '^cn^t- 
liviiy to a \v\i\c range of social problems c.tu 
best be achieved through u^c of a problems 
approach. Quillen and Hanna stiggestcd 
no solution for the teacher who "likes" 
chronologv but "waius" hi*? students to im- 
pro^■e in their thinkinq piocesses. W'liether 
GrilTin's conccpiion of a prc^hlem or that of 
Quillen ai,Kl Manna is "correct" is not llic 
point at issue. T'ncv arc diiTerent* and an ex- 
periment carried ihrouch under the leader- 
ship of one is not likely to put the ptlier^s 
theory to a test. 

The Stanford Studv concUidcd that vhc 
problems approach, alihouuh not clearly stt- 
pcrior to the chrono]<jgical apprf>ach, was bet- 
ter than the K^fiical apf')ro.Kh in fo<;tering 
such outcomes as critical thinking, good 
study habits, \\ork skills. knoNs'ledgc and 
undcrstandmg of the subject, knowledge of 
C(intem[V)rar\' ailairs. anti cfrnsistcncy (>f atti- 
itidcs. TJic Mgnificance of this difTcrcncc is 
nt^t clear since tlie differ eiice between a topic 
and problem \\'as never adequately de- 
vclo[>e(k 

In a list of some m5 problems presented bv 
Ondlc[\ at\d I {anna, all bur one arc like tl^c 
■fcdlowing: ^^'hat should the Ufiiicd States 
do the international situation \ 

can we best secure our democracv wiiliin our 
countr)'? Mow can \^e provide adec]uai{- lei- 
sure and recreation for all.^ All of these deal 
uith policy questions, or pLit another way, 
all ask the qucsiion, What [>jlicy Is desirable 
to attain a ccrt.im end' "i'hc single cxccfnion 
in the total list of I'S is the one that reads: 
*'F^nw\ in earlier limes, has our nation pro- 
vided for defense agaltist foreign enemies and 
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how can wc nnw prov'r^c for national de- 
fense?" (Qulllcn & H .innLi, I'MS, p. 135). 

It should be noted ilut ihis l.ut question 
consists of two pnrts, and that one oi tlicsc 
parts U like the other -H questions. Therefore, 
all but one of the listed problems hnve in 
common an orientation to the future and 
deal with policies to Ik chosen to brmc: alxiut 
a desirable state of alT.urs, Presumably, each 
would require normative analysis should 
there he any question over the desirability of 
the intended conscquer\ces of a poFKy. None 
of the problems on the Quillen-Hauna list 
deals directly with problems of definition or 
explanation. None is directly concerned 
with understnndini^ past events. Presum.iblv, 
the policy questions suited in their list could 
not be answered without recourse to defini- 
tion of terms, verification of beliefs, clarihca- 
tion of values, and study o( history; )ct, all 
such exercises in lot;ic are mentioned ntdy by 
implication. The Quillen-Manna conception 
of 2 problem is limited to a present-day un- 
certainty in rhoo^ing poUcy; moreover, their 
problem must Ik a [v>licy question that is 
puzzling to everyone. 0)nceiv.iblv, a knowl- 
cdgcnble teacher, who knew or ihoui::hi he 
knew the answer to manv policy questions, 
would be hnnc^icappcd in his use of a prob- 
lems approach. 

Quillen and } Innna ;,Iso considcreti a prob- 
lem-solving experience to be incomplete if it 
is not followed by some action, a view that 
GrifTin did not share. They granted, as did 
Griffin, that an action need not be overt and 
direct, but their distinction bctvvecn overt 
and other kinds of action is not always clear; 

There are many complex prohlcnis of na- 
tional and iiitcrnational scope alxjut which 
older adolescents arc deeply cc:j rr rjjcd but 
about which they can do litilc in the way of 
direct action. Such problems should not be 
climinnicd for this reason. Action in these 
cases can cake \hc form of utiiizini^ opportuni- 
lies to exert some Iniiucncc with reference to 
the solution. It mcnns that every suidcnt in 
a given group slu^uld be incrcasinj.'.ly sensitive 
to the problem. lU can discuss it with his atrc- 
nutcs and adult Irknds; he can help clarify 



the ihlnking of people who have not studied 
il. The ^ruup can submit rccummciKl.tii(jos 
and memuraiulunis lo senators and represent- 
atives in \V'a«'hington, I'hcrc arc thus many 
uays by wh»ch srudenu can apply the con- 
clusions which they have drawn, by wliith 
they "can do something about it" even when 
the problems they have been considering;^ arc 
national and international in sco^x: (QuiUcn 
5c Hanna, 1948, pp, 125-126). 

They then summed up their position by 
saying: 

Thus, all problems selected for study should 
lead to some foroi of action. Whco school 
and community problems arc studied, the 
jction may be overt and direct; but when the 
problem is a complex one of naiionnl or inrer- 
ojEional scope, the action may take some other 
form. The dr.nvin^^ nf a conclusion Ironi a 
nimibcr of possible solutions plus tl^e "doing 
something about it" after the solution is 
reached are features of the problems approach 
which Jistini;uish it from both tl^e topical 
and chronolnpicai approachei (Quilleo it Han- 
na, 1948, p. 126). 

One point that is clear in all the above Is 
tli;u "dra\vini; a conclusion" is not enough 
for a problem-solving experience to be com- 
plete. 

GriiUn conceived action m mtrch broader 
terms. '* 'Action' ns here used need not refer 
to any large or complex task in process; it 
may refer to as simple a matter as artempcmg 
to express oneself clearly in an inform.il con- 
versjtion" (Gnfnn, KM 2, pp. 171-172). Mc 
included reading and listening as forms of ac- 
tion. It is apparetic that he would rej^'^^rd 
achievement of .i jioundcr basis for a particu- 
lar belief as sumcient purpose for problem- 
sol vinir. Whatever acrion fook place, whether 
\t \vii^ Vi^icnln^, rcadinc:, speak in:^, writing, 
or lobbyincr. would }>c important only in fur- 
ihcr fe<;iinq' a belief. If action of nny kind 
were fn! lowed by other tlvifi expocte"d conse- 
quences, doubt \s"0uld acrain he raised as to the 
mcanini; or trvnh of tl^e l^eUcfs upon which 
action had been based. Griffin's objective is 
better grounded belief, not with action oE 
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some kiml. no mnticr hnw broailly conceived. 
The inicni of rcllcciion, as he siiw it, was re- 
vealed in his statement, "Anyihinp thnt 
■ renders belief ar all uncertain is n suincicnt 
occasion for reflcdion'' {GrltTin, 19-12, p. 172). 

Gross, a leading interpreter of problem- 
solving and the Stanford StLid\', has not com- 
mented directly on the qLieslicui of aciion, hut 
. in his discussion of levels of problem-solving 
(Gross, Zclcny, et a)., 195S), he expressed a 
preference for the kind of problem wliich 
Quillen and Manna helicved can most easily 
result in solutions that include action of a <li- 
rect or overt kind. In speaking of problems 
that are "^Krsonal, school, and community 
problems," Cross observed that 

Moiivaiion is much more cnsily aiiaincd where 
the students arc so dirccily involved. "What 
arc my potentialities for my chosen \'ncatinn?" 
"In^\vhni ways can wc improve human re- 
lations in our school?" ur "How can our 
^school com ribu I c more cflcciivcly to ntii^libor- 
^hood U'cll'bcing?" — these arc cNamnlcs of 
problems which are lavoriics with pupils in 
/ civics and problems classes. Some leadtis in 
/ . ihc problem -solving mnvcmcni have claimed 
that this is the only kind of proMcm-solvini: 
lhat is really cfTeciisc and dcbcrvln^ uf tl^c 
title (Gross, Zcleny, et ah, 1958, pp. 302-363). 

The underlying causes of the American 
Revolution, or the efTecL of materialism upon 
moral standards, were laliclcd by Gr^ss as 
adult problems, or uiisnlvabic issues. These 
problems are so iniclleciual thai students may 
not feel deeply involved in ihcna. They can' 
have a real sense of involvement in such 
problems, but: the teacher must strive nnight- 
ily to see to it that stutlenis feel concerned 
about these *'adult problems." 1£ a tcaciicr 
fails to do this, the, students* prublem solv- 
ing '*can become merely another stereotyped 
series of lessons to '^et through"* (p. 362). 
But [personal problems, the kind tliat can be 
followed by direct nctinn. arc intrinsically 
such that no serious" prol>lc'ni. in niotivaiing 
pupils confronts the teacher. 

This view of student interest chishcs with 
the view held by subject-mauer specialists 
who arc leading current reforms :ji the cur- 



riciiluins of science and mathematics. Accord-' 
ing to liruncr (19^)0), students are more inter- 
ested in ideas of the most rheoreticdl kind 
than many educators have assumed. The nc>v 
curriculums in science and mathematics are 
based <m the proposition that a study oi ideas 
increases siudcjits' interest in school and re- 
sults in greater rctcniion and transfer of what 
is taught than is the case when science stu- 
dents ^vork diligently on stich practical prob- 
lems as making soap or tcjothpaj>tc. 

h folln\V5v from liriiner's view, that 5.tu- 
dents wluj are bored with a study of school 
discipline, eating habits in the cafeteria, or ^ 
how 10 get a job as an airline stewartless^ 
will come lo life c^uicldy when NC)cial studies 
classes deal Nviih ideas thai arc controversial 
In ihcir comnnniity or are fundamental to an 
understanding of a social theory. 

Tiicre is a sharp conflict, not often ex- 
plicitly stated. bct\\Ten suhiccr-mailer special- 
ists and certain interpreters of prohlcnvsolv- 
ing. Gross, and Quillcn and hhinnj gir>ssed 
over the conflict in holding that problem- 
solving shoulii be used as a nieihr«d of teach- 
ing more commonl)' than it is* hut not to the 
exclusion of other anproaelies. Gross, for c.\- 
ample, after his discussion of three "levels of 
problem-.solving, attrilnilcd to I Lirold Rugg 
a concefiiion of problem-solving \\'hich com- 
bines all three levels into a fourth level that 
iiKorporates the best features ut the other 
three. Yet, Gross held, even this eclectic con- 
ception should not become ihc only, or even 
dominant, method of instruction in the 
schools, for many important objectives can 
best be achieved by other means. The conllict 
is' one between the value placed on knowl- 
edge by the subject-inattcr sjjccialist, includ- 
ing knowledge of the [Process of iniclleciual 
inquiry, and the unsound [isychology prac- 
ticed by certain advocates of problem-solv- 
ing, including the assumption that pupils 
jack genuinely inteliecluai interests. 

The Kight'-Mickelson Study 

The concern of some educators with per- 
sonal problems and direct action may be con- 
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sidcrcd to reflect Oiis ntKi-iiUcllcvtunlism, 
Kijjhi and NfkkcUon (1949), in n suidy of 
problem-solving si^i^nificnutlv cniiilcd "Prob- 
lem vs. Subject/' g;u*c. evidence ihnr prefer- 
ence for action over kncwledcc docs occur in 
the problem-solving nioveniciu. They investi- 
gated the dirtering effects of problem-solving 
J^nd subject-centered instruction upon the 
rning of fnctua! information, the learning 
of rules of action, the ratio of rules of nction 
learned to factual ii^formatioii, ami the con- 
necting of specific facts wi^h ihcir cnrres^x^nd- 
ing rules of aciioii (Kiglu 6i MickeUon, 
1949, p. 4). In a most revealing, cnmtrjent 
upon their findings, they recommended that 
classroom presentation should make "doing 
rather than knowing primary in the prescn- 
lation'* (p. 7). 

The fact rhnt this comment is restricted to 
methods of tc:^ciiing does not lessen its im- 
port for those w ho believe thiit nuMhods of 
thinking constitute cin im^v^riiiiu part of nil 
content. The n<-)tion that doing i-^ mfire im- 
portant than knowing, like the belief that 
basic ideas are "caught rather dinn tjuglu," 
may be tr.iccd to a cerr,iin misiruerprctation 
of Jolm Dcwcv. who is usually rcgnrded by 
all advocates of the problcm-sf living method, 
regardless of tficir internal (iiifcrenccs. as 
their leader. Yer, in a discussion of learning 
as insi^^ht, 'IJayles commctitcd: "The smre- 
mcnt, *Wc lo.irn ro do by doing.' is usually- 
credited to John Dewey, though flhuhdess 
erroneously. I'he writer has followed 
Dewey's writings rather carefully anil has 
never yet discoverer! such a stntcmcnt made 
by hitn" (B.wlcs, 1050.. p. SI). 

According to Haylcs, this cliche about a rc- 
lalicJnshif) bot\^'cen learning and doing is a 
shorthand cA'pression of Dewey's d.cfiniiion 
of cNpicricncc in his Dcmoa\uy ami Eduai' 
tton, and the shortliaud has been taken liter- 
ally by jxoplc who perbn[)5 have not read the 
original statement. Dewey spoke of e\"(ieri- 
ence as having both an active and passive 
side. The individual dtjcs something (active) 
and then undergoes consequences (pirssive). 
If iic sees a connection between wliat he did, 
and what he underwent— if, in short, he sees 



conu'i^ucnce^ as consec|uences— lu- has had an 
cNperietTce. Obviously, the itulwiJual is not 
always aware of the consequences of his acts, 
and "III the degree to whicli the outcomes [of 
nti act] are unknown [to liiiu], the doing 
fails to constitute experience and fails to pro- 
mote learning" (Bayles, 1950, p. S2) . The in- 
dividual learns by doing somcthinLT, noting 
its consequences, and then by mocijfying his 
subsequent doing in the lighc of those conse- 
quences. Jt shoidd be noted also that doing 
is defined ifi the broad terms that GrKfin 
brings to his dcHnition of action. Noting re- 
lationships between what is done and what 
flows back as consequence is possililc or likely 
only as one reflects upon what he is doing. A 
niore adccjiuue slogan than "we learn to do by 
doing" would be that "we learn to do by re- 
il cct ing u|V}a wliat we are doing." Certainly, 
ihis appears to be Dewey's nieaning, and 
tlio^e imerpretcrs of problem-solving who 
prefer doing U) knov\'ing catmut in anv ac- 
cur.ae sense cite Dewey as ihcic authority. 

Kight and Mickclson studied 24 teachers 
aiul their \A\5 students in English compo- 
sition, English literature, science, and social 
studies clas«;rs. These teachers tauglu, in ro- 
t.rtion. problem- and suhject ccnicrcd units. 
The design of ilieir study difTcred radically 
from that uscrl by B.iyles's students in their 
SIN studies. Kight and Mickelson wanted to 
exclude from their results variations due to 
teacher conipetence, wliile Bayles wanted to 
e.vclude from his. results any dilTerences 
ou'ing to a teacher's preference tor one meth- 
od o\'cr another. Bayles simply assumed that 
the experimental and nonc.vperimerital teach- 
ers were equally favorable to whatever meth- 
od ihcy used, and equally competent. 

Kight and NJickrlson concluded that pupils 
learned more f.ictual information in problem- 
cciAtercd units — a conclusion that B.iylcs also 
reached— hut that the difTercnce, for a num- 
ber of the ckisscs. was not great. They also 
concluded that proldem-solving groups were 
tiaurkedly suficrior in hel[)ing students learn 
rules of action in all four subjects— science, 
literature, cnmposirion, and .social studies. 

The studies by Bayles, Quillen and Hanna, 
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and Kight and Nfickckon fell sliort of test- 
ing tlir n^niii pr<)p< "(tons in Gri{lin's tficory. 
Bnylcs relied loo much iipnn st.indnrrli/ed 
tests, Inn la doinj^ so l)c proved ihnt rcllct'tive 
mctlKKl docs nni l>uri n student's ncliicyc- 
mcnl of k[io\vlcdj:c- of facts. Qvjillcn nnd 
Hnnn.T defined a problem dirTcrcntly dinn 
did Griffin, to the dcerec that the Litter's the- 
ory could not have hern .ipplicd in ihcir stiirlv 
cxccpi by accident. Quillen nnd H.mnn, in 
ihcir defininon of a problem, onphnsized 
that problems should deal with questions thnt^- 
have not yet been solved nnd should hnvc an 
orientntion to the future nnd to vnlucs; ihey 
placed much emplmsis upon action rather 
than grounded belief ns nn outromc of reflec- 
tion. Kight and Nfickclson arc ihcorcricnllv 
quite close lo GrilTui in their conception (if 
what outcomes to expect from reHection— 
the lenrniocj of rules of action locether Avidi 
the data ihnt supfx^rt these ruics.-They revenl 
a iheorcticnl wcnknrss, liou'cver, iti iheir 
view of action as a accessary n^icihod by 
which to acquire knowledge. 

Wc hnve not learned, then, from these rep- . 
rcscntative cmpirienl st uclics, very much more 
than wns known nt the- time that GriiTin 
. wrote his dissertation. In ihc menhtimc. the- 
orelical developments, not witho\n empirical 
$up|x?rt, have further refined GnfTin's ihcnry 
and have indicnted more precisely, whnt 
would be involved in rigorous testing of it. 

ANALYTIC HISTORY 

One refinement in the basic theory of re- 
flection is now hcin,!; made in the field of his- 
tory, This dcN'clopmcni is pnrticuhirjy im^xir- 
tanl to a theory of tcnchinij. the social stuclies 
because it is history, more than any other 
school slibject, that has dominated the social 
studies curriculum. The methodology of his- 
lory is now undergoinc somcthlnq of n revo- 
lution, pnralleled nnd supported by develop- 
ments in philosophy, semnntlcs. nntl ioi:ic. 

The work of David Potter perhaps best ex- 
emplifies what is h:?ppening ro the research 
methods of hisLorinns. His study, Peopl<r of 
Phnty (195^), is significant oji two scores — 



for its revision of Turncr*s froniicr thesis, 
and for its borrowint^ of research nicilK.uis 
from i!ie bchnvioral sciences. Uc diMiu^ 
^ui.shcd hcnv'ccn description and cxplnn.i- 
lion ;is research problems in history, nnd conn- 
pared hisifyfical research with related nnd 
more precise studies in sociology atul aiuhro-' 
pology. 

He fx^inted out thnt the nationnl chnrncter 
of the American [ier;[>le has been discussed by 
Henrv Sicelc Comma.qcr, Allan Nevins. Ar- 
thur M. vSchlesin^cr. Sanuicl Kliot Morisnn, 
James Truslow Ad.ims. Charles and Mary 
Hcnrd. \'ertirm ParrinL;i(»n. Ralph H. Gabri 1, 
Merfc Cuni. Albert Hushneil Hart, and 
Louis ]■ J acker, to pie n lion only a few. These 
nnmes const it uic a dr.ringuisiied roster i n 
histcjricnl scholnr^hip. All have described nnrl 
interpreted American natif>tia] character. One 
w'ouKI expect to find the idcn of nn Americnn 
nationnl character cLirihed and refined by 
theJr cffijrts. ''Yet die fact i^" <;nid Potter, 
"ibnt hisioiinns hnve done very liiilc eitiier to 
cinrify or to validate this concept wliich thcv 
employ so freely. The loo<:eness with \\hich 
the term 'nniionnl character' is used and ihc 
incnn«iistcnt mcatiin;:^ u'hich attnch to ii arc 
striking evidence of the lack of adcqunie 
nnaiysis" (p. 8). For most bisiorinns, this 
term, like many otfiers in' their stock of 
inicllectunl tools, lacks the precision of a 
scientific concept." Literary expression and 
common' sense rather than genuine concepts 
of a lo^icnl and scientific nnturc constitute 
much of the content of history. The dif- 
ference between Potter and his less scientific 
colleagues is n manitcstJiion of that more 
general difFerencc discussed by C. P. Snow 
(l^j'SQ) in Kis study of two. cultures. 

Potter believes [hat behnvioral scientists 
such as Nfnrgaret Nlend, Ruth Benedict, 
GcofTrey Gorer, Karen Horncw :ind Abrann 
Kardiner have mnde significant contribu- 
tions to .T tlelineation of American nntional 
character. In contrast, the research of profes- 
sional historians appenrs to be nlinost totnilv 
empty of meaning;. Concluding that the 
methodology' of the behavioral sciences 
would be useful in nny study of the past, 
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Po(tcr applied that mcthodoloi^y, in the sec- 
ond h;ilf of Kis book, to nn appr.u'^cTl and 
study of Frederick Jackson Turricr's frontier 
thtsis. He concluded ihat econoiiiic abun- 
dance, rather than a physical frontier, ac- 
counts for much of what American national 
charaaer has become, and this fnctor of abun- 
dance continues to shape the character of the 
American people to this very day. lon,k^ after 
the disappearance from Americ;)n geoj^rapliy 
of a physic.il frontier. 

Many historians, and r;ot, only those who 
prefer literature lo science, wili disagi^e with 
Potter's interpretation of Turner. But his 
siigpesied reforms in !u5>ioricaI method can 
be appraised uithout rcirard to this substan- 
tive concIu«;ion. It wonld af>|v:;ir that Poncr's 
reconstruction of research iTieiho<i is parallel 
to certain developments in psycholoi^y and 
philosophy. P<')ttcr indicated in his study. f<^r 
example, a prelVrencc ior the kind of careful 
analysis of concepts illustrated by Brimrr and 
his co-workers (1^56). Potter also distin- 
guished between descriptifjn and explana- 
tion, as did HVmpel (195^?) and Oppcnheim 
artd Hemfx:] (1933). 

Thi Problem of Explanation 

Hempcl (1^59) has argued the strength of 
one kind of cNplan.uion — the model used in 
the natural sciences. In tlic<;c sciences an 
e%rnt is explained when it is stil>Mimed under 
a general law or theory. He discussed and 
urged the application of this mixicl to histori- 
cal events. The failures and mistakes of 
Buckle. Marx, and Toynhcc constiiute no 
argiiment against u^e of the model. Their 
failur-'-i -.impiv indicate how dnhcuh histori- 
cal re .a:ch is. These failures also raise ques- 
tions about the <lcgrce to which historians 
possess scientific knowledge. Are there pre- 
cise and meaningful criteiia by which to 
choose between conflicting interpretations or 
explanations? 

The Merji|x:l model for an explanation is 
inadic and syllogisvk. h con-^isis o{ a general 
law or hypothesis which functions as a major 
premise in a syllogism. The minor premise 



describes what Hcmpel calls th^* boiindary or 
antecedent coiultiio\As for iht event to be ex- 
plained, according to the general law stated 
by {he major premise. The minor premise 
simply states the presence of these l>oundary 
conditions within a certain state of alTairs ex- 
isting in space and time. The coaclusion of 
the syllogism, then, is a descri[xion of the 
event to be explained. It is significant to note 
*thn: Hempci's explanation contains a great 
deal of what historians would call description, 
but the description functions within a logic 
of explanation, .)nd anv description that is ir- 
relevant to any part of (he syllogism is omit- 
ted. This use of description dilTcrs from the 
practice of those historians who define expla- 
nation merely as more detailed description. 

Many historians will argue a_c^ainst the use 
of Hempci's motlcl on the ground that there 
are no discoverable laws in histnrv. Hempel, 
for example, in an attempt lo exf^lain a given 
revolution, would first try to decitle what type 
of revokition it is. This attempt would take 
him into what Bruner would call concept 
analysis. Hempel would then try to find out 
whether certain social conditions arc always 
antecedent to tlie occurrence of re\'olutions 
of a certain type. If no such relationship has 
been established by historical research, Hem- 
would simply conclude that there is no 
scientiix explanation for revolutions of that 
type, 'I'he historians who claim that they have 
an cx[>lan3tinn even though it is not very 
scientihc would dimply be opening up the 
question of whether all knowledge is scien- 
tific. 

liven .though many historians deny that 
there aie laws in history, they do not hesitate 
to make generalizations, any one of which 
may be taken by an unreflcciive student to be 
a law. The application of Hempel'? model to 
the explanations orTered by any historian 
would help a student to reflect upon the 
adequacy of those explanations. If any ex- 
planation were to imply a law. or something 
like a law, the use of Hemi^cl's motlel would 
make the implication quite explicit. Having 
the idea in the open, so to speak, would en- 
able a student to determine whether it 
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icsublc, what k might mt. n, and. if testable, 
rather than merely clever and literary, to in- 
quire whether there u'ere groumls for acce}H- 
ing it; Thi?; procedure, liii^hly reflective as it 
is, could not help but make history clearer, 
even to the slowest studeni. .ind would re\ cal 
in a given case precisely >S'heiher a histcirian 
knew what he was talking about. 

Students who take this approach lo iheir 
reading and study of history ^^■ill understand 
it belter nnd become less susceptible to the pit- 
fall of easy familiarity. 

Hiftory Tcxtbooki and 
Explanation 

The pitfall of easy familiarity originates 
to a considerable degree in ihe way textbooks 
in history arc manuf.ictureck The conditions 
lurrounding textbofik manufacturing prac- 
eically guarantee that the tcxtl>ook content 
will be conceptually empty at the same time 
that suidents, particularly the bright ones, 
will be led- to believe ;hai ihey are learning 
great and significant truths. 

Over die years a stand. jr<l content lias l>een 
established in American nnd world history. 
An Airierican history tt*\r that fails to men- 
tion the Emancipation PrfKilamation in both 
index and body runs the risk fjf losiiv^ cus- 
tomers among those xs ho lu-licvc the ho(»k to 
•be seriously incomplete liccausc of this c)mis- 
sion. But a book that is complete mu«i nlso 
be up to date. If it f.ills to mention the more 
recent events, particularly those that have 
been admitted to the field o^ history since 
comjKtiEig texts were published, it will lose 
customers among those who v.'ant a "new" or 
"modern*' or "different" bofik. But a book 
that is complete and up-to-date must also be 
portable if ,it is to be u^ed in schools that 
make use of a platoon system (in which two 
groups of pijf^d.s, called [jbioons. alternate 
in studying the trn-d sul^jccts and in engaging 
in activities in .sjx'cial rcxjrns) or homework, 
both of which require students to carry their 
books alxHit, The requirement of pc^ri ability 
places some general limit u^Kin number of- 
pages and weight. 



The general requirement, then, of any text- 
book wrucr in the field of high school hiMory 
is to \vrite about more and more wiihin 
roughly the same nnmlier of pages. Any 
modern ten<lency lo make a book attractive 
and "teachable" by including charts, tables, 
pictures, and endof-chapier teaching aids 
cuts into precious space. The only solution is 
for the writer to e>cpress himselt in generali- 
ties, lea\']ng out all the dctad that would, give 
these generalities mejning. He pr(jcceds to 
violate a "l.iw" laid d(»wn by William James 
who said ihac no one sees any further in- 
to a generalization than his knowledge of 
detail exiends. 

Wiiai does this practice of confronting stu- 
dents with otfier pcdplc's generalizations 
mean ? Huw docs it make students victims of 
the pitlal! t»f easy famdiaruy^ Fiist, it mu^t 
be recognized that a \rTi;er turns to general- 
ities lieciusc he can use them as a kind of 
shorthand, a langiiage thai lielps him to 
compress a great deal of information into a 
few words. Second, if he understanrls his own 
generalizations, it Is because he possesses the 
information up^^n whicli ihev are based. 
Third, students won't understand what he is 
saying unless they also [xjsscss his iiiforma- 
iton, ajul they seldom do. Fourtli, ihey will 
be fnost aware of their ignorance only if the 
generaliiies ;»re cast in technical language, the 
most elTcctive of ali shoMhaiui. Fifth, iristory 
does not [V>sscss a technic^il iauguage. such as 
is found in sociology or ecoi>omu's. inn uses 
Instead the abstractions of [lopular language. 
Because history uses a nontechnical kin- 
guage, students may feel 'that they are learn- 
ing more than ihey arc, Mencc, thev become 
victims or easy fatniliariiy. The stvident in an 
economics course who is |xr|)lexed by the ab- 
straction vior^mal utility may learn nothing. 
The student in history who reads tlie term 
Manifest D^stifjy may learn n(^rlijf:g but be- 
lieve that he has Icirned something:. .A li:t!c 
cnalysif. winch takes time and inf'jrmatu^ri, 
would hcl[i him learn the extent to which 
historical content is "true" as againsc the 
extent to winch it is merely clever in its lan- 
guage and phrasing, 
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A knowlafgc of ihc kinds nf c\plnn.itnry 
sketches presented in tcNi...il mntcri.ils is 
not avnilnbic in liie studies of bins lisiL-cl by 
McPhic (1959), [icrl^.ips bocnusc die distinc- 
tion bchvcen c.\pLiii;uion and description wns 
nor n common otic nt the time most of diesc 
studies were mndc. \Vc do not know nf Lhis 
time the extent to which cxpjanniions of- 
fered by social studies textbooks nre cicscrip- 
• tivc, pseudo. lclcol(jj;Icj|, or incomplete. 
Neither h;ive stiulies been mndc nf the lo^icnl 
or empiric.ll ndequacy of the CNpbnntions of- 
fered by textuni mntcri;ils. As pointed nut be- 
low. Swift (1958) h.is suiigcstcd certain 
criteria for the cvaluntion of ;inv explnnatiorj 
— the presence of lawltkc staicrpcnis. the test- 
nihility of such st.iterficnts.. their truth, and 
finally, infernal validity, thar is. whether the 
statement descrihini: nr n.imiiic: the event to 
be explained follows locieally from the rea- 
sons st«aicd in the m:iif>r and rninof prcmi.scs. 

One doctor,! 1 study has examined explana- 
tions in hit;h school social studies textu.il ma- 
terial. Palmer (1960) studied 27 tesibooks in 
world and American history lo test the hy- 
pothesis that ''hiL;h school historv textbooks, 
by the explanatiniis nf siKinl chancre thev pi^o- 
vidc» .contrU>ute si<:;nincnntly to on undcr- 
-standincj nf the prrKCss of .social change** (p. 
187). His cnnceptir>n of an explanntinn ums a 
l-jroad one, not Tmiited to Mem pel's model nr 
Swift's criteria. To tes< his hypothesis, he 
asked twn questions: What is the nature of 
the explanations of social change Nvhich ap- 
I'Krar in high school history texthonks? and 
Do these explanations give proinisc of con- 
trihutijig signifk'antly.-to the reader's under- 
standing of the processes of social change? 

Palmer used a \uiy tn judge tlic rtdcquacy 
of the explanations, rr.jhcr tl^an reiving upon 
his own 0[Mnion alone. He found a high cor- 
relation between his and the jury's' opinion. 
Only 5 ol the 27 horjks, or "IS [x^r-ccnt, were 
rated as conirihuiing signincandy tn the stu- 
dents' understanding ot the process of social 
change. This percentage might well have 
hccn lower if Palmer had used the rigorously 
logical an<l empirical criteria implicit in 
Hempel's model. Qf the books in his sample, 



A I per cent were rated as contributing little or 
nothing to the readers* understanding uf so- 
cial change; SO per cent were judged -''In ade- 
quate" in their treatment of social change. 

A study that reveals die theoretical inade- 
quacies of textual m.Tterial is more useful to 
teat^liers whose pur[x:sc is conceptual learning 
than are studies of bias in textbooks. A teach- 
er of conceptual learning will approach 
biasetl or unbiased material in the same >vay; 
but the teacher who finds thot the material 
lacks conceptual content, and cmj>hnslzcs in- 
stead merely factual ufTcrings, has a problem 
that may best be solved by not using that ma- 
terial at all except for reference purposes. 

The Study and Teaching 
of ExpLiaation 

Swift (193S. 1959, 1961) has examined 
the teaching of explanation as one aspect of 
instruction in critical thinking. Mis research 
suggests the kinds of classroom procedures 
in^whTch teachers siiould be educated if they 
are to teach students how to make reflective 
tests of the explanations oiTercd by fircscnt- 
day teaching materials in history. He has 
suggested that a hisroricnrl exphina'rion 'along 
blempeTs model may be "n deductive argu- 
ment in which tlic prenuscs have empirical 
content'* (Swift, 1933, p. 16). 

The adequacy of an explanation, according 
to HcmpePs modcL would be determined by 
n reflective test that inchtded analysis of 
cotKcpts, empirical testing of major and 
minor premises, and deduction of conclusions 
frntn logically related premises. The criteria 
for an adequate cxpl.in.uion, according to 
Swift's interpretntioiv of Mcmpcl's model, 
u'ould he: (1) ihc. pre'sei:cc of a m.^jor prem- 
ise thai !:> lavvlike, tcstablc. :^\\d true, (2) the 
inclusion of a minot premise, testable and 
true, that states the presctice of antecedent 
conditions, and (3) a descri[n!on of the event 
to be explained. 

It may be recalled tliat CrifTin's study re- 
ferred to a-hy[X>thct[cal class that sought the 
reasons why Alexander was able to conquer 
an immense territory with a small army. This 
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Aclass hypothesized ihat a people will nat fight 
/to maintain a government in which they have 
no voice. This gcncmhz.iiifm can he trcaicd 
as a major prcfriisc in n ixjsstbic CNpliuiaiioii. 
It would run as follows: 

Major Premise: If a population of a country 
has no voice in its government, it will not 
fight to defend ihnt government or country 
againu foreign attack, and a small .nriiiy could 
conquer such a country even though the coun- 
try's populaiion nii^hi be quiic large. 
Minor Premise: At the time that Alexander 
invaded Persia with an army n( no mure ihart 
35,000 troops, the people^ of Persia had little 
or no voice in the government headed by 
Darius. 

Conclusion: Alexander conquered IVrsia wiih 
an army much .:uallcr than the toial popula- 
tion of that country. 

It will be argued that n reflective test of tlic 
major premise, if it is to rnean an)ihin,c;, 
would require a student to learn so .much 
more history thnti). I^c could ever l)C cxpectetl 
to Irarn in four' years of high sclionrihat he 
would l>c well a(Kiscd not to nuikc or Icii .iny 
general i;! a tion^^ at all for tear that he nu;:ht 
begin to l>elicvc certain ones withcnit siilfi- 
cieiu ground for doing ^c). This is a calculaied 
risk that may i)c much ICS5 tinngcrous ihan 
the risk taken by those teachers who ,e\[X)Sc 
students to writicn l\istory without rcq;iiring 
cniici'rm from tlic student. 

Hempel believes, for example, that matu' of 
the explanations in historical writings arc 
pseudo, or incomplete. Unless the student re- 
ceives help from his teacher in analysing ex- 
planations, he will not be able; to judge the 
adequacy of these explanations. TJic danger 
that he ^^'il^ reach wrong conclif';ions seems 
grcrier in a straight, clironological, descrip- 
tive course ih.in in one that emphasizes anal- 
ysis. In the latter kind of course he may Icarrv 
to label as pseudo explanation any explana- 
tion whose premises are untestablc. TIk^sc arc 
^the explanations that explain "tfie achicve- 
mcrus of a person in terms of Imjmjssion in 
history/ his^'prcdestincd Lite/ or simn'aT no'- 
tions" that are metaphorical rather^'ihah law- 
like in their coiuent and language. Sfch cx- 



planatioris ''convey picicial and emotional 
appeals instead of insight into' factual eon- 
ncciipns" (Hem|xd, ' 1959, p. 3^7). These 
(iseudo explatiaiioLis m.iy be logical iu ihcir 
connections between premises, but this fact 
only makes thc c\pJ;maiion valid^ not true. 

An incomplete explanation, or, as Hempcl 
calls i(, an explanation sketch, omits some 
part of ihe triad, usually the major premise. 
A iyf)ical ex^imjilc would be a p^assage iliat 
lists and discusses reasrms lor ihe occurrence 
of an event. In cxphnning a Fire, it may be 
said that tlic harn burned down because 
soineonc dropped a cigarette in the hay. A 
political movement, it is said, gauied ad-, 
hcrenis hccausc^ of widespread racial ■ preju- 
,flice. The followln.q passage from a popular 
higli . school text in American history is a 
typical explanation sketch: 

"Diiriiig the war, iiulustry had begun to 
sjiread liuo tlic Scui h and West, so there was 
increa*;cd sentiment for protection in these 
agiiculiural areas." 

I'hts appears' to be a p* iusible explanation 
'for a change in pttblic sentiment toward 
tar ills. At least, high sdiool students are not 
likch- to he critical n{ such an explanation im- 
less their teacher cncourMges anti hclps-thcm. 
Students who read this "c\planaiion'\and 
commit it to memory niay actually feel that 
they have learned; but a transtatiorV*of this 
passage so that it reads like a syllogism 
changes its npj^earancc ard may even bring 
students to wonder about its-truth. 

Major premise: If an agricuhura) region 
begins 10 acquire in«lustries, an iniu.J eflcct 
is an increased pubHc sentiment favorable to 
tariffs which would protect new industries 
from foreign coni]Ktiti<in. 

inor premise: Our in*.; World War I new 
industries began to develop in southern and 
western United Stales, tvvo regions tradition- 
ally agricultural. 

Conclusion: During World W.ir I, the senti- 
ment in favor of protective^ tariffs increased in 
southern and western United Stales (.Nfctcalf, 
1960, p. 29). 

The use of Hcm[)ers tnodel enables us to 
look carefully at the major premise, precisely 
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defining its key terms, a tit cxamining'^'m- 
pirically its j>r()l).ihlo truth or faUiiy. Hcmpd 
calls this process "filluig in" nn cxphmntion 
sketch. The sketches arc dearer ns a "conse- 
quence of this "rillii\^ in," and ihc studcnr is 
more certain ns to wlu»ihcr he has learned the 
true antccedcins of an even;. 

Not every sketch needs to be filled in. 
Neither Hcmpcl nor Swift inuicnlcs clearly 
what criteria he woiiM use in deciding 
..whether to submit a sketch to thorough anal- 
ysis. Swifts only direct cojuribution on this 
point 15 his commcju thai ' 

Answers to some vvhy-qucsiiops will neces- 
sarily be clc.ilt with at the level of cuinmon- 
^scnsc familiarity. If the quc^iion arises, ^^'hy 
.did Americans migrate in lart^c numbers to 
CaUforni.i in I8-4S~49?, it can he met in the 
incomplete form hy the answer: Be^*nusc goK! 
'Was discovered there. Tlic j;cucr3liz,iiion that 
'people will flnck to areas minerals ue 

newly discovered, or simply th.it many people 
arc attracted by prospective richrs. is probably, 
not a new ins\gKl into social phenomena .for 
most siucjcius. Mercv the provc-v^ of (jeicctini^ 
il ;is an assumption and fornuilaiing it as a 
general ir.niian is roi svorth the time (Swift; 
1958, p. id). 

Obviously, teachers will tend to push their 
students into a somewhat thorcjiii^h aiialysis ■ 
of those sketches which iiv their view Lick va- 
lidity or truth, lii this way ihcy liopc that 
chctr stucjcnts will avoid the learning of error. 
But goad teachers would not want to limit 
analysis to sketches that arc wron|^\ for a stu- 
dent can Icarn just as much from analysis of 
sketches that are ri^ht and, at the same time, 
the teacher can avoid t;ivini^ the impression 
that the only pur[K>sc of an.dysis is the de- 
struction of belief.. 

- Grifui proposed that students re-examine 
beliefs in the closed areas of American cul- 
ture. A" closed area has been defined as "a 
segment of culture which tr.idiiionally lias 
been largely closed to rcnccitvc examination, 
and within' which many sujx^rsdtions and 
rationalizations n'lay ,be identified'' (llunt & 
Metcalf, 1955, p. xi). Students pick up beliefs 
unrcflcctively from all segments of their cul- 



ture; the.: beliefs arc acquired willy-niily 
very early in life. Beliefs dominant in such 
closed ureas as scn, Sf>cial class, rclik^ion, pa- 
triotism, and economics arc most likely to he 
fuzzy and invalitl because it is in such areas 
that emotions run high. Maximum social in- 
sight might be fostered if teachers used the 
closed area criterion as a basis for deciding 
w'hich explanation sketches to require their 
studci\ts to fill in. This criterion would then 
become the standard for selecting content as 
well ars for deciding whether to submit an 
explanation sketch to analysis. 

Hcmpcl has observed tliat historians some- 
times use an- empalhctic method of explana- 
tion. They ask their students fo put them- 
selves in the place of a person who partici- 
pated in some historical cvcnt- 

The historian . , . imat^incs himself in the 
place of the persons involved in the events 
\^"hich he wants to explain; he tries to realize 
as completely as possible the circumstances 
under Avhich they acted, and the motives 
wliich influenced their' actions; and by this 
iniaj;innry self-identification with his heroes, 
he arrives at undcrstandini; and thus at an 
adequate explanation of the events with which 
he is concerned (Hctnpcl, 1959, p. 352). 

This method can be fruitful in j^eneruting 
explanatory hyjKKheses, but it does not test 
the adequacy of any hY[>o thesis. It is also pos- 
stble to arrive at hypotheses without recourse 
to empathy, as in the case of a sane teacher 
wlio hy|K)thcsizcs about the beluivior of men- 
ially disturbed persons. At best, this method 
is a device for getting ideas, and it serves this 
purpose without putting ideas to a logical or 
ex|x:rinKntal test. 

Another contribution by Swift is his careful 
di*;tinction between explanation, on the one 
hand, and description, interpretation, and 
chronology, on the other. These arc useful 
cate;;orics for a siiidy of teaching. It would be 
rcvcali!i£r to know the extent ^to which 
teachers describe or interpret rather than c: 
plain. To what extent do tiiey use a chroni 
logical or genetic approach to the process 
cx^lanationf To what extent do teachers 
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upon ,thc psychology of an cmpaihctic ap- 
proach r.iihcr than ihc logic of Hcmpci's 
nicxJcl? To wh.K extent do they use whnf 
5w\h has c.illcd the telcological explanation? 
Thus, how many teacliers tcacli that the Pil- 
grims came to America hccause they desired 
religious -freedom, and how do such teachers 
**proYC*' the motives of the Pilgrims? Are 
motives simply aitributcd, or do (he teachers 
approach the problem of motive in '^uch the 
lame way in which a court of law culd ap- 
proach it? 

In a further stvjdy of how the teaching of 
cxplnnaiion may foster development of cilt- 
ical thinking in ihc social studies, Swifi 
(1959) icicntifKd different U'pcs of explana- 
tion and clas^vfKcl them accordini: to ihcir 
logical rigor. First, he disiinguishcd between 
relational and nonrelationab cxplanniions. 
Nonrelational explanations an^puni to dc- 
tcriptions or interpretations. In a nonrcla- 
4ional explanation a teacher may ask sivulcnis 
to "explain separation of pov/crs in Amcrivian 
federal government/' or "explain ihc use of a 
map scale," or "cxfilain how lo -ncatc a biog- 
raphy of Jackson in the school library Swift 
comments on these examples: 

7"he cxfKcred response in instances like the.^e 
is a scries of jr.itcments caiainging infor- 
mafion, naming ccriain synil>o]s, describing 
cha/SLicrisilcs of especially lonstliuicd govcrn- 
mcnial binnchcs, or dc^crihiI^g 2 scries of 
actions supplemented wi(h pariicvilar items of 
information (^^>vif[, 1959; p. H). 

The siudent who "explains" separation of 
powers usually names the branches of gov- 
ernment, the operations of each, and then de- 
scribes the procedures and criteria by which 
governmental funcuons arc divided atnong 
the branches. The teacher may then a.sk the 
siudcnt to illusiraic the meaning of separa- 
tion of {x>wcrs by (racing a bill through Con- 
gress and shovving what can happen in case 
of a presicicntial veto or Supreme Court de- 
cision which n.validatcs an act of Congress.' 
Running tliroiighout this coticcption of ex- 
planation is an emphasis iij">on sheerly de- 
u:npu\'C information which places no de- 



mands u(X)n the logic of teacher or student. 
No doubt most teachers equate cxplanation 
with clescri])tion, particularly if they define 
learning as memorization anci.rely upon reci- 
tation as the only reliable ^'method" of teach- 
ing. Actually, empirical studies of teachers* 
conceptions of explanation liavc not been 
made, so one can only guess at the number 
of them w)io have a nonrelational concep- 
tion. 

Swift mainly upholds the value of rela- 
tional explanation, >vhich he defines as one 
that cx^plains an "affair in terms of some 
other affair, condition, or situation'' (p. 12r^). 
He then classifies relational explanations into 
two types, rational, and nonrational. Non- 
rational relational explanations, although 
sometimes logical, arc never botli logical and 
empirical in their c riteria. Anthro]X)morphic 
i:.xplanaii<in is one example of a nonrational 
relational explanation. A tclcological expla- 
nation, if it refers to some ultimate purpose, 
was cbssined by Swift as nonrational rela- 
tional. 

The n^ajor part of Swift's study \\'as de- 
voted to rational relational ty^^es, each of 
which satisfies his four criteria for judging 
the adequacy of an explanation. Swift iden- 
tified and discussed five types of ration.d re- 
lational explanation: (1) ihc dispos):ional7 
(2) the psychol'igical, (3) ti\c genetic, (4) 
the causal, ir-u (5) the historicak 

Tvn^^- (x) and (2), dispositional and psy- 
chological explanations, refer to some inner 
state of the, individual, such as purpose, need, 
or tension, but oddly enough Swift did not 
classify them as iclcblogical. He appeared to 
reserve thi.s term for inner states that are said 
to exprcs.s the ultimate purpose of God.' na- 
tion, or universe. The logic for this distinc- 
tion between immediate and ultimate pur- 
poses is not always dear. 

Swift granted that teachers who ask appar- 
ently tclcological questions may have in 
mind a concept other than purpose, human 
or divine. The teacher who asks, ""^^'^^at .is 

the purpose of ilic Federal Commuu ions 

Qnnmission?" may be trying _to, find out. 
\vhcthcr the class can list the fiirjcn'ons given 
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to this commission by Coogrcss. When nc 
asks aboui the purposes for dropfjinc; an 
atomic bonib on Hirosliima, lie may have 
effects in rninJ. But some questions of n 
teacher do refer lo pur[)ose, such as 'What 
was Wilson's purpose in going to F.urofx*?" 

The latter qucs ion, which owift would 
classify as an nttempt by the tonchcr to clicic 
a rational explanation from Lis students, 
causes one to wonder whether individunl 
purposes in history are any more accessible 
than 5o-<allcd uliimate purposes of the uni- 
verse. It is possible to learn from a study of 
letters and other documents whnt Wilson's 
staled purposes were for goinv; to Euro|>e, 
but everyone knows that stated purposes arc 
not nlways the same as niotivntini; purfx^ses. 
Some people lie about their p\ir|V)ses; oi\iers 
do not know their purposes well enough to 
state them; still others do not understand 
their purposes well enough to pursue them 
with appropri.itc means. If the ^X)licies or be- 
havior of an individual arc iaconsistcnt with 
his stated purfxjscs, it docs not follow ihni he 
IS a liar. Other inferences arc niore charitable 
and jucJt as reasonable. The reason" for 
cnnsisfency between wh.u f>coplc sav and 
what they do nre not alwavs acccssTolc to 
empirical investigation, and one mav be re- 
stricted in his analysis to concluding no more 
than whether behavior nnd stnred pur[X)sc 
arc consistent. Despite this limitation. Swift 
would treat nil teleoloric.il cvpla nations, ex- 
cept those which deal with ultimate purposes, 
as rational in ty['>e. He prefers the terms r//f< 
positional or psychological to tricologicu! for 
any explanation that re!i^.s jp'^ii some judg- 
ment Of an individual's iniier state or pur- 
pose. The possibility that all such judgments 
make some use of an cmpathctic method is 
never meiuioncd by Swift. 

His rejection of explanations that deal in 
ultimate rather than immcdi.uc or stated pur- 
pose is summari'/.rd in an incisive discussicm 
of Manifest Destiny: 

At least two kinds of objcctinns have been 
raised against telcoloc»'*-al , cxplan;,'ions of 
events — the objection th.; they attribute hu- 



man characteristics to nonhuman entities, p.rd 
the objection that the terms, \^■h•■-h name the 
cniclechy or the force ure in the last analysis 
m^delinablc with reference to a set of observ- 
able characteristics. GDuccrning undcfinability, 
the diiiiculty can be seen in a claim ihafc 
America expanded to the Pacific because it 
\vas her Nfarifcst Destiny to do so. . . . thr .x- 
prcssion "Munitrst Destiny" is not susceptible 
of pr'-cise definition to the extent of being 
able to assert what is and what \s not an in- 
stance of it. The actual population md>cmcnt 
is tfjceablc ihrouj^h such sources as land orficc 
records and the Hurcau of the Census, and 
hence the expression "expansion ^o the Pacific" 
can t>c defined in terms of density of popula- 
licin and coverage of territory. But the term 
"Nfanifest Destiny" a$ a characteristic of a 
nation offers co.. -idcrahlc diiiiculty (Swift, 
1V59, pp. 57-58). 

In Swift's discussion, the only diflerence 
between dis[V)sitional and psychologicai ex- 
planations is that the former refers to purpose 
at the level of human action while the latter 
refers to any inner sta;e of purpose, belief, 
tension, and the like. As long as a pur|>ose is 
not clain-icd to be ultimate. Swift has no trou- 
ble with t. *'\Vhv is he driving to the city? 
Because fjc wants to do some shopping." is 
ofTercd a' an example of dis[V)sitional expla- 
nation. In defining psychological explana- 
tion. Swift says that the thing to he explained 
is :. human acticm, and the reason for the 
action is some internal condition of the or- 
ganism. In psychology the latter is called an 
."intervening variable." He then offers the 
following as an e^3m[^lc of a psychological 
explanation: 

For example. 'Custer*s defeat by the Sioux 
on ;hc f.ittlc Big Horn may be explained in 
terms of rclaiior.sh'ps of numbers of men, of 
distance U'twtcn nis troops and possible rein« 
forccmems, as -.^-ell as in-lcrn: s oi W\s tempera- 
ment and his knowledge about the "vC-here- 
alwuts of the Sioux, i.e., military 
intclli<;cncc. . . . When particubr cxpL\naUons 
arc offered v-hich eniphns'.:.' the mternal con- 
.ditions of the actor rather '.han the antecedent 
conditions of the externa.' environment, the 
explanation sketch on occasion is described a** 
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•*piychologicai" rather than ns "physical" or 
**naiurar' (Swifi, 1959, p. G6) 

The problem of formiiLiUng dispositionn! 
and psychological cxpbnaii(»ns as raiionnl 
types coincs into ihc cpci^ when one cisis 
cither into Hcfnpcl*s syllogistic form. If one 
were to explain an action of Lincoln's by 
reference lo an inner state, the syllogism 
might be: 

Major Premise: Lincoln as President of the 
United States, in decision sitiiniions afTcctinp 
national policy >on the Civil War issuc» t'ol- 
lowcd ihc line of action he ihoupht v\'Quk{ 
coritrihutc to the strength and C(;hcsivcness of 
ihc Federal Union. 

Minor Premise: Lincoln thought th:it frccinp 
the slaves would conuilnuc jo ihc $ircnpih 
and cohcsi\cntss of the Fcdcrnl Utuon. 
Conclusion: Lincoln issued the Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

Regardless of whether "strcni;th and co- 
hcsivencss of ihc Pcdcrnl Union" was one of 
Linccln*s immediate or ulttniavc pur|X>scs» 
how is one to kncj\\' his inucitnost desires: 
A radical bchnviorist would say that one 
could never know. 

In any event, it apf^ears that an cNphmniioti 
that relics Li[Xjn obsc. vable instead ol ii^ncr 
elements wfnild have more rii^or. Griffin, in 
his analysis of beliefs, rgnoies inncr^ or pri- 
vnte» states. A person who s:\ys that he docs 
not like Negroes may very well express a 
pcrsof^al belief* but it U ihe kind of belief that 
cannot be tcsicd with publicly accessible evi- 
dence. Whether a person dislikes Negroes 
cannot be established from anything that a 
person says or does, for ihe evidence on how 
he feels is Jnsidc the speakri . Not even his 
overt hciiavior can be taken as evidence one 
way or the other because peo['ile who like 
Negroes often behave no diflcTcnth' from 
people /who dislike Net; rocs. Only a stnte- 
mcm such as "many Nci;roes, according to 
present-day inielligcncc icsis. nrc more iiucl- 
ligent than many while persons" qualifies 
as a icsiablc belief. It can be tested by refer- 
ence to publicly available evidence, and one 



need pay no attention to inner belief in order 
to confirm or disconhiM this kind of asser- 
tion. 

Swift rejects. as pseiido explanation the 
kind of teleology expressed in ihc statement 
thai *'thc element of purpose may be viewed 
as a remote future condition or s;ate of affairs 
which in some manner is siipjxiscd to control 
the 5hn[x: of developments through extended 
periods of lime, or it may be vicNvcd as a 
process of change influenced by a purfwsing 
ajjent which is supcrpcrsonal rather than 
himian" (p. 55). He docs not include in this 
rejection cxjilanations "in which the reason 
is a statement about the aims or.objectives of. 
a person in n decision-making capacity. . 
(p. 56). He docs not clarify tl^c exact ))roccss 
by whicli he would verify the purposes of a 
decision-maker. He refers wigucly to docu- 
ments» siaiemenis, and the like, all of which 
suggests tliat he would take stated pur[K?ses 
at face value. 

Ty|>c (3), as we have seen, consists of 
the chronoloj^ncal or genetic type of ex- 
planation, 'i'he genetic explanation answers a 
t<'/iy question by listing n series of events or 
stages, and each item in the series is said to 
Jead up to the next item. The relationship of 
item to item is nt least temporal, and teachers 
NN'ho ask pupils to "trsicc** .something prob- 
ably approach explanation problems with 
chronology rather than science or logic as 
ilicir major iniellectuni toi)L Unless we can 
show that events such as A, B, and C, under 
certain conditions, always result in an event 
such as D, we have not explained D, accord- 
ing to the Hcmpel model. Without the pro- 
tection of HcmpcTs model, the genetic 
method. of cxplannrion may k\id into the 
post hoc, ergo propter hoc fallacy. 1* he genet- 
ic approach also assumes that the past makes' 
the present, yet Smith (J93S) has proved that 
it would be CL]ually rcjsonabic to argue that 
the past is a construct of the present, 

Type (-I), causal cxphinarions, are offered 
by SwiU as another example ot rational ex- 
planation of a relational type. S'lkh explana- 
tions name certain events as the cause of 
other events, and as in genetic explanations^ 
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the relationship of events may be no more 
vhan icmpr;!!. tixpln nations rhnt list cniiscs 
arc logically no clilTcrciit (ronrv ihosc dint list 
reasons* Tlicy arc incarnplctc, and "filling 
in" is their most essential need. A cau.snl ex- 
planation is typically divided into three parts, 
the causes oi an event, the event itself, and 
ihc effects o£ the event. Typically, the 
teacher who asks for causal cxpl;in:itions will, 
in his treatment of the Civil War, require 
the student to name at least three causes of 
the war, to dcscrilx: mitjor events in the war, 
and then list results of the war. 

Swift maintained that nn nnalysis of cnusnl 
explanations requires a teacher to dis-unguish, 
or help his students to disringuish, htrtwcen 
necessary causes, and causes thjt nre lx3th 
necessary and sufikicnt. It is -very doubtful 
that most teachers actually do so, since their 
education seldom provitlcs them ^viih the 
necessary instruction in loj^jc. lt appears that 
some casting of caus.il ext^lanation imo a sub- 
5ump<ivc form would help a teacher and his 
students to draw the di:,[inciion between 
necessary and sufficient hisiorical cNplana- 
tion. 

Type (5), historical explanation, is the last 
example considered by Swift. Its chief fea- 
ture is the assumption that historical events 
arc unique and i^onrecurrlng. Emfihasis is 
upon accounts of the past, without predic- 
tions of the future. Prediction, like subsump- 
tivc explanation, requires events to be classi- 
fied, and the assumption that everything is 
unique can be interpreted so as to deter one 
from classification. Bruner has observ'cd 
sagely that classification docs not deny the 
uniqueness of events (Bruhtr, ct al., 1956), 
and therefore thos^ \^'ho argue for unique- 
ness could succuniib to logic and classification 
without giving up uniqueness as a value and 
a criterion. No two civil wars are exactly 
alike, and neither are any two^cases of mea- 
sles or mumps, but there is inicllcctu:\l ad- 
vantage to grouping wars of a certain l{ind 
and treating ihcrn as if they were the same, 
despite the diflcrenccs that mnkc each 
unique. In fact, it is not possible to kno\v thnc 
an object is a unique cxiinip'js. Iv.r.d cx- 
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cept as wc know dilTercnces bcnveen it and 
other objects of the same kind. Certainly, 
when a ^xrson says that his cat is unique, he 
means very little and commur\icates even less 
except as he can clearly indicate the attributes 
shared by all cats, [X)inting out also that his 
cat possesses these us w ell as a few ethers that 
comfprisc its uniqueness. Those \vho limit ex- 
planations to the historical typo generally 
search out the tmiqucness of events rather 
. than their generality, and this fjctor accounts 
for much of their style of history teaching. 

It is clear not only that Swift prefers rela- 
tional explanations to nonrel.uional, and ra- 
tional tn nonraiionnl, but also that his four 
criteria lead to a further conclusion— that 
the siibsumptive or scientific explanation, 
has more rigor tlinn any other type of 
rational relational explanation. Its rigor 
places one in a position to dererminr how 
much scientific knowledge a pariicular his- 
torian has and the extent to which he relies 
upon opinion or literary expression as a sub- 
stitute for knowledge. If there is any Haw in 
Swift's reasoning, it is in his willingness to 
treat dis|\)sitional or psychological expb na- 
tions as essentially dilTcrcnt from those tcleo 
logical explanations that assume cnsmic in- 
tent; this is not a serious flaw, ho\vever, as 
long as he confines his "knowledge" of 
human purpose to the realm of stated pur- 
poses and ihcir consistency with what people 
do, . 

Swift's research suggests one direction for 
research on teachers, their methods, and ma- 
terials. One would expea teachers to differ 
in usages and conceptions of explanation, and 
that snnric, but nnt nil, of the differences 
uQuld be related to the context of the teach- 
ing — grade level, subject matter, ability of 
student, community climate, and so on. One 
would also expect tcnchers to be confused as 
to differences between description, classifica-^ 
tvon, interpretation^ explanation, and justifi- 
cation. Probably their explanations woulci 
lack logical or emfMricnl rigor. Bui the actual 
state of a/Tairs is not known, because these 
featJires of classroom reaching have not been 
stud^.cd except in an exploratory sense by 
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Smith (1960). Wc do not know whether 
teachers appraise an c.xfilnnntion by asking 
appropriate questions about ihc meaning ot 
terms, .\boui gcncrali^.atioris and the assump- 
tions they imply, about empirical data related 
10 testing a generalization, or about the va- 
lidity of conclusions in rclaiion lo premises. 

Regardless of 'A'hat teachers arc now do- • 
ing^ it is clear from Svs'ift's analvsis of expla- 
nation as one a^ipeci of critical thinking ibat 
the training of teachers shouki prepare ihem 
hot only to make expln nation's but also to 
leach students afx.^ut the general nature of 
explanation and the problems ihni an expla- 
nation may he expectc<l to solve. Swift sui^- 
gcsis that instrpctton in c.xpKinaiion as a 
process should require tcaolicrs to raise ques- 
tions such as the following: 

. 1. Is this an explanation or. a description? 

2. What kind of ti^ing is btinv; explained? 

3. Wha: arc the ward clues ihat show it is 
explanation? 

4. What are ll^e reasons offered in the cx- 
planatiot^ sketch? 

5. How complete is the explanation? (Swift 
1959, p. 130). 

- i 

. Swift's approach to teaching history em- 
phasizes use of logic and scientific mctliod; 
ic does not assume that there is a "logic of !\is' 
lory," nor does ii express any doctrine of 
"historical necessity** or "historical inevi- 
tability," Some philosophers of histnrv — 
Gcyl and Colling wood — have atiributcd 
authoritarian orientations to any approach 
to history that iscov.ccrncd with making and 
testing lawhke gcncrali^'.aiions. P^^ssibly the 
same critics would rcg:ird a method c»f teach- 
ing that is largely rational as simiiariy author- 
itarian in its elTects. The weakness of these . 
criticisms seems lo be that they identify any 
attempt to genera llr.e wiih a tendency to he 
doctrinaire. Actually, S^^')fl's analysis, to ' 
the extent that- it is a rcfincn^ent (.»f those of 
Dewey, GrilTui, Baylcs, and others who have 
Written on the nature and value of reflective 
teaching, strengthens our defenses against 
doctrinaire interpretations of any kind, re- 
gardless of iheir source. 



THE PROBLEM OF 
CONCEPT ANALYSIS 

liruner, Good now;* and Austin (1956) 
offered a rcflnemcni of Gr''Tin*s conception 
of a concept. Griffin .seems to define n con- 
cept as any idea cnst in propositittnal form 
and docs not distingui^ih between a concept 
and n gcneralizatiun. Bruncr makes this dis- 
tinction when he dcfuies a concept as a cate- 
gory or ciassi,Orniion. The act of catcgoriza- 
licin renders "discriminably difiVrenc things 
equivalent/* or "groups the objects and 
e\'ents and people arotind us into cinsses," so 
ih:u one can "respond to them in terms of 
ihcir class mcn^bcrship riulicr than their 
tmiqtjcness'* (Jiruncr, Goodnow, Austin, 
1956, p. 1). 

Categories arc invented, not discovered. 
"Science -and common-sense inqt)iry alike- do 
not discover the ways in which events arc 
grouped in the world; they invent ways of 
grouping'* (Hruner, Gnodn'ow, Austin, 
1956, p. 7). If one decides to j^roup i'nings dif- 
ferently in science from the way they have 
been grouped in the past, it is because one 
ex[)ects to be able to make more nccurntc pre- 
dictions as a result of this change in cate- 
gories. As soon as one recognises that cate- 
gc>ries are invented lather than discovered, 
he no longer falls inio the error of trying to 
prove that his categories arc tnic or right. 
Defin^'iions are recognized as definitions, and 
not treated ns proposiiionv. 

liruncr and his co-worl<crs further refined 
the meaniiig of a conce[n by describing the 
various types. Mf>st j^Of^le a«isume that the 
conjunctive type — one defined in terms of 
common elements — is the only kind. The 
assertion that '*all men nre mortaf is con- 
junctive, although a conjunctive concept may 
have more than one coirimion anribute. 
Brtiner has learned ih,K the strategics that arc 
successful for learning conjunctive concepts 
will' not work as well with other kinds of 
concepts. 

Another kind of concept is disjunctive; this 
kind is defined in tcrn)s not of common ele- 
ments but of akcrnativc attributes. A strike 
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in baseball, for example, may be a pilch that 
parses over (he plate within a certain zone, 
or it may be a- pitch that the batter swings at 
and misses^ or it may be a ball hit into foul 
territory when the count on the batter in- 
cluclcs fcsvcr than two strikes, If one studies 
all instances of a strike in baseball, and if he 
assumes conjuncttvity, he may not learn the 
concept, or he may learn it incompletely. 

^Thc incomplete learning of a concept thac 
results from lakini; a conjunctive .stance to- 
ward disjunctive concept may be illustrated 
by the concept of citizen. This concc[U n^ay 
be viewed as either conjunctive or (liijvinc' 
live. If a citizen is defined-as a [xrrson born 
in this country, or as a jxrson who has passed 
certain examinations, or wlvose parents wore 
born in this country, the concept of citizen is 
disjunctive. But if ^nc defines a citizen as a 
person who can vn.c ant I hold public ollicc, 
the concept is conjunctive. Assuming that 
this concept is, disjunctive would probably 
enable us to learn the conccfH more conw 
pletcly than assuining that it is conjunctive. 
The scientific tradition in our culture prc- 
disf»ses everyone to as^siimc all concept.^ to 
be conjunctive. If Bruncr is correct in his 
analysis, teachers need to be ready to help 
students who i.ipproach all concepts as if they 
were conjunctive. 

A third kind of concept is the rclation:il. 
This type expresses n certain rclaiianship 
among the attributes of a coiKcpt. Fiill cnv 
ploymcnt, as tlie economist defines It, is prob- 
ably a relational concept. It expresses at the. 
very least n relationship bcnvccn size of la- 
bor force and number oi unemployed. But it 
also includes length of work week, produc- 
tivity per 'man-hour, and value of the prt iduct. 
Since technological change, price tliictua- 
tions, and monetary policy afTcct ihesc fac- 
tors, firll employment is a dynamic concept 
as well as a relational one.. A relational con- 
cept, to ihc'extcnt that it expresses a relation- 
ship that is.empirical rather ilian definitio'ntiK 
amounts to a generalization. Thus the iden- 
t'lty of concept and generalization in Qrif- 
fin's original theory, as mentioned above (see 
page 961), is once more before us. 
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Bruner has identified strategies followed 
by subjects in a clinical environment as they 
pursued the learning of nonverbal concepts* 
Strategics vary with type of. concept, cogni- 
tive strain, order of presentation, andspthcr 
factors. 

The significance for teaching p6 the \vork 
of Bruncr and his colleagues is not entirely 
clear. There is no doub: of its signiiicnnce as a 
psychological study, although it suggests only 
in broad \vays what may he involved in the 
analysis of a concept by teachers and students 
alike. ■ - . 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

* This summary of research on teaching con- 
cepts and a process of reflective thought in 
the social studies suggests that division of 
labor among research \vorkcrs may have dis- 
advantages. One group of investigators has 
worked on building a comprehensive theory 
of social studies education. I'his group has 
pretty m\ich rejected controlled experimen- 
tation as a research tool, It claims, however, 
di.u its theory is not in conflict w^ith well- 
established facts. Another group has gaiherecl 
antl counted facts without \\'eighing their 
significance for basic theoretical problems* 
There has been notably little interaction or 
communtcation between the t^vo groups. 
Each has worked independently of the other. 
Each probably always \\*iirne, unappreciative 
of the Other's conception of research. 

'A few iiudtes have attempted to test the 
effectiveness of a problcni-solving method of 
teaching. The group that carried out these 
studies was not anti- or nontheoretical in its 
research interests and conceptions. But their 
studies, with the exception of those done 
under B.iylcs, have not sho\vn a sufficient un- 
derstanding of the more comprehensive the- 
ory of prf)hleni-solving as develop< J by 
Dcv/ey a\^d Griffin, and as refined and ex- 
tended by the related work of Swift and 
Bruner. The net result is that the rtscarch 
findings of this group are l.irrgely irrelevant 
to an cxfKrimental testing of the compre- 
hensive theory. 
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There arc many reasons why the kind of 
theory that Griffin has developed has not 
been exfjcrimcntally tested. The most likely 
reason is that it will never be a popular theory 
among the many interest groups that shape 
and influence educational policy. An experi- 
ment that tested this theory might find its 
teachers criticized by the community for en- 
gaging in seemingly subversive activity* Any 
teacher . who creates student doubt about 
dominant community beliefs, no matter how 
obvious his commiiinent to democratic ideals 
and reflective process, runs some risk of com- 
munity displeastjre or misunderstanding. 

A second reason is that even our best pre- 
pared teachers have not been well trained 
In logic and scientific method. Jviorcover, 
their acquisition of content from coll^-j^c 
courses lias seldom been rellcctivc in quality. 
•It is one of Grifhn's claims that a teachci- can 
best use content reflectively if he acquired it 
that way. The tendency of college professors 
to use methods other than the method of re- 
flection is well established. College covuscs 
are concerned with dissemination of content 
and little concerned with mcihods of inquiry.. 

One large question raised by GriiTm's the- 
ory is wliether organized content and meth- 
ods of inquiry can be learned in the same 
course- It is a qviestion that so fr r has not been 
investigated experimentally by jirqfcssioiial 
workers in departments of educational re- 
search. Grifhn's proposition that "the reflec- 
tive examination of any pro|>osiiion tends to 
develop skill ifi the use, of the methoi:!" (p. 
193), if true, would settle [wrt of the matter. 
Students would simply reflect ufjon their be- 
liefs, using organized content as a basis for 
reaching conclusions, and this practice of re- 
flection would develop their reflective capac- 
ity. There would be the question of whether 
a student who reflected ujx^n his beliefs 
would necessarily learn stibject matter as a 
logical structure^ but thi' question could be 
answered through exDcrimentation* 

There is some doubts however^ as to the 
truth of Griflin*s proposition. This doubt is 
expressed by Griffin in the following state- 
ment: 



A formal course in reflective thinking as a be- 
ginning point would .be absurd; but the need 
at some point .io pull the process out and look 
at it is an implication of the intent .to develop 
teachers who can promote reflection not only 
through habitual ways of handling materials, 
but on purpose (Griffin, 1942, p. 214), 

For .puri>C/ses of icacher training, then, it 
■ is'not enough to have teachers take courses in 
which contcut is covered and learned reflec- 
tively. Occasionally, the professors who teach 
teachers must stop what they arc doing and 
have their Mudents nuke a dircct,.stu<iy of 
what has been taking place. By implication, ^ 
teachers of high school social studies should 
do the same thing "if their students are to 
understand and appreciate the connection be- 
tween rej'lecrive process and the, survival of 
democratic values. 

To say that students. must at some \X)ini in 
a history course, let us say> pause in their 
study of history in order in take up a study 
of historical method as an example of reflec- 
tive thinking suggests tluit content and re- 
flection cannot be learned at one and the 
same lime, cxccfn to the degree that reflec- 
tion is learnc<l through practice. To what ex- 
,tent can reflection he Icnrned through pr;ic- 
tice ? To what extent can reflection be studied 
directly within a course that has oihc'r goals, 
largely goals in substantive content ? Can stu- 
dents who reflect upot^i their beliefs acquire 
organized content in the sense of coming to 
undcTstand the basic struct me of an intellec- 
tual discipline, and is knowlctlgc of the struc- 
tures of disciplines a necessary part of general 
education? Tiicse arc some of the unan- 
swered qncstioivs in Grifiin's theory of social 
studies teaching which research has so far 
neglected to explore. 

Research and theory in teaching the social 
studies have reached a point where no further 
progress is [x^ssible without a marriage of 
one to the other. So far. the two parties in- 
volved have l">een largely incompatible in 
their conceptions of research. Unless the re- 
search model and techniques of the profes- 
sional research worker in education can be 
applied to testing and clarifying some of the > 
1 ■ . - 
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more comprehensive theories of social studies 
educators, ihc present impasse is bound to 
continue. 
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Review of Reseaixh in the'-TeacImig of 
Social Studies: 1960-19.63 



by Sylvia E. Harrison and Robert J, Solomon 



PTp^HE research reported here and cited in the 
'I accompanving bibliography in clinics pub- 
Jl. iished anci unpublished research from 1960 
through 1963, bui ilierc i^re undoiibiediy some omis- 
sions, particularly in the latter category. Some stud- 
ies listed in the bibliography are not di3cijss<'d in this 
review. We have also attempted to limit this review 
to those studies that wt^re reasonably rigorous in their 
approach. Wo have generally not included those that 
Masstalas (75) calls the "l-iiscd-such'and*siich-class- 
room-aids-andd-got-favorable-resuiis" type. Where it 
seemed \s'ori!us'hik\ wt: have referred also ro ongo- 
ing research, but there h^Js been no attempt to be 
comprehensive in this area. The orp^nnization of ihia 
review is adapted frtni ihat used by Gross and Badger 
in- their article on^socinl studies lest'arch in the 
cyclopedia of Educational Research (.^7). In a sep- 
arate report, now in preparation, Professor Jean Fair 
of Wayne State University U'ill review recent research 
in social studies teacher education. 

Clv'RJllCULUM 

Elementary school. The findings of research -on 
the interests and abilities of elementary school chil- 
dren imply a need to consider, revisions in the ele- 
mentary school social studies curriculum. The stud- 
ies of Mc:Aulay (67, 68) in which he made use of 
taf>c recordings of grovip discussions of children, and 
of LaDuc (61) in which he ri:iade use of children's 
art* writing, oral expression, and reading materials, 
indicated that elementary school children's interests 
lie in geographic areas from the child's own environ- 
ment 35 well as from areas of the nation, world, and 
universe, and lie in cuiTcnt problems that doiTlinate 
the local, national, and international scene. These 
studies, in conjunction with McA^^ilny's studies on 
the contribution of Western TV programs ro chil- 
dren's kntnviccl^e;e and imdorbtunding ot the Western 
movement (71), and on iirst giatlers' excursion into 
German (0^3), led him to conclude that the })resent 
organisation of the social studies underestimates the 
interests and information children have secured from 
travel and ixom the mass media. (Jrecnblait's analysis 
of subject preferences 01 elemcni.ary school children 
in the middle grades (.jlj) fuuis the social studies in 
somewhat of a nebulous posiiion^not significantly 
more preferred than the least desirable of the sub- 



jects, and yet not significantly less preferred than the 
more desired. 

Several studies of the social studies abilities of ele- 
mentary school children have appeared recently in 
the literature. The studies of Cammarota (19), 
Beaubier (n), Spodek (118), and Kaltsounis (35) 
would all seem to indicate that elementary school 
children from kindergarten to the sixth grade can 
understand and work with a great deal^morc social 
studies content than is presently expected or pro- 
vided. In particidar, Cararaaroia found that films 
and filrnstrips designed for use with the intermediate 
grades were more appropriate in the primary grades; 
Kaltsounis found that beginning third graders knew 
the answers to 37 pert :ni of the items on a test of 
third-grade social studies before they had had in- 
struction in this subjett; Spodek tested the possibil- 
ity of beginning a ^'spiral curriculum." in which the 
basic concepts of a subject are. taught and repeated 
iri a more complex forru with each succeeding grade 
level, in the social studies at the kindergarten level, 
and concluded that kindergarten children ^ould suc- 
cessfully begin to grasp significant concepts in the 

\Vith this isiue Social Education inaugurates a new 
service, a review of recent research in the teaching of the 
social studies. This initial review covers the precedirxg 
four-year period, from January jq6o through December 
xg6). Later reviews, which will appear each year in the 
May issue ^ will deal with research reported during the 
p7ecedir\f^ yenr. 

We are grateful to the Research Committee of the Na- 
tional Council for- the Social Studies for undertaking to 
carry on this difficult a^d ■ time-consurning project, as one 
of its roniinuing responsibilities. - 

For this initial review, we are especial^ indebted to 
Sylvia E. Harrison, a Research Assisian' -ti the Test De- 
velopment Division of the Educational Testino^ S^srvice, 
Princeton, tWep Jefscy, and Robert j, Solomon, disso- 
ciate Chnzrman of the NCSS Research Committee o.r d ETS 
Vice President for General Programs^ Test Development, 
and Statistical Analysis. The other members of the ic6) 
Research Committee were: Robert Cooke, Cha*rrnan, 
Ralph Cordier, Howard H. Cummin gs, Jean Fair, Wil- 
Ham Fisher, Verna Fancett, John Jarolimek, Jonathan 
McLendon, Walter McPhie^ Evelyn Moore, Franklin Pat- 
terson, and Edith West. 
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fields of history^rul geography. McAulay*^ undy. (09) 
demonstraicti that uccand graders ?4re :\bie. io uie 
mapVjio;^secure inforniaiion on a removed, unknown; 
and' con tr asting phy;; iai I environ irn cn t as wo III ii^ t ha t 
with which they arc familiar, anti [hey rc ubic to 
inake comparisons and jud[^nents ia 5in;plc, raap 
wprV, and to transfer imaginca concrcv.c c>;pcrii.'nccs 
to a map situation. Davics . (27) nini Farrnr (^jy) 
have also studied the map. skilLs ami iinderstrti'^::Ji-ig'a 
of elementary school children. 

Rogers arid Layton (93) studied dip ability of nnt 
and third graders to conccpiuaiizc baseti -^^n sccia- 
studies content. The results of the: they 
.developed to measure children's ability to grcnrp pic 
. ti'.rcs illustrating social studieii concepcs iudicatcii 
that one-third of both groups dcmonsuMied an abil- 
.hy to conccpiuaiiic at a^igh level of ab:it.r;zctjon. If 
waj concluded that, while many cI\Mvcn wtjre.abfe 
to formulate abstract 50f:ial concepts,' there wa6 ivuie 
growth in this abiliiy during ih^ iwo-year period of 
social studies instruction (from first to third grade); 
, McAulay (72), Arnsdoff {5)^ and i.e^rre :(6-y 
all rej^ori that students in grades a. G.'nnd ^ ihrougii 
8,. respectively, have a greater i/ndcrst.indin^ of or a 
greater ability to understand dva€ relationshipn with 
appropriate instruction than is ar.sumed.by the ele- 
mentary school social studies ciin'ioihini. in par'iicu- 
lar, McAulay found that second graders haven clearer 
.undcrsianding of the past than they (io of ;fhc pre:;. ^ 
' cnt, of: ihe'^'removed time environrr.ent thah oi the 
immediate and personal. I'hat is. the. children \^';.'re 
more likely to know whc'her Washington or Lincoln . 
lived first than to know- whether dicir .niother or. 
grandnaother was oldest. Also Davis' study (uB) with 
' intermediate-grade- children indicated ihyt- al] of ihe 
experimented classes profited from - insirucdon <^c\\\^ 
■ ing Woith concepts of limc^and space related to geo^ 
graphic d me zones. . , 

. ;* Camraarota . (18) .discusses, a study by David 
Easton ajid Robert Hess^ of the Uni\'ersity cf Chi- 
cago rw'Ho conclude on the basis of' tlieir research 
'that: '(i) children begin to learn al^out.goverumenL. 
and- politics before ihey. enter school, the forinative 
years appearing to be those bctiv.ccn the ages of three 
and*- 13; (2)5. children's political attiUidos' jnul values- 
• are firmly csiabiislied by the time they -^cave the 
eighth grade: and (3) during high school studeius ' 
' obtain much infcri.iuuion ahovi^vgovcrnnieni and. pol- 
itics/ but this knouictlgc has little effect upon \%:ucs.' 
and attitudes previouslv formed. KTrstQu add Hc^s- 
yCOncludc that- the "processes of nttnch merit ,10 the.' 
pel i I i ca 1 CO rn muni t )'Viiix( 1 t h e r e g i rn e b ci; i n n t " a con > 
.; siderably earlier age rlKin one would expect/' Eastoh 
and Hess do "not draw implications from- iheir nnd-; 



' Easlon' and HcM arc pu'icniiv preparing a volume nn litis 
•od related data to be published somcitmc in jgti^. 



in^^-H j;or the ricfd pt education, but Caranaarota dis- 
cusses the impiication of this rcseiirch for the content 
and org.:tn]/.atibn of tl^e ei^raentary social studies pro- 
grun\. I.n panicular she .[^^rpse.v!for rcdehnition''of 
learnings con.sicierocj approjiriaic £or various ages and 
for con 5id era don of a spiral* type clurricvdum. 

^od\ .Smith (n7)^and NlcAulay (70) have stud, 
ied :djc prcscntnnon 'of current events in the sixth 
and third -grr.det;, respectively. Ih particular, Mc-\"u. 
by a tt era pied to exploit [ly^ potential of the nn?^ 
rncdia-rad'o. TV, etc-irj^ help students uuderstand 
c I h'.- : e rt : 1 1 ;u i o al a n d u u e m a t i on \\i e v en is . • Not su r- 
pridngiy, fdi; "iiidin^rs indicate t^iat the mass media of 
conv'7Uinicahon, '.vith proper u.^e» can enrich the so- 
ojal Jiuciies curvicidum. Smith's study in which use 
v^-a^ TTirifie ol" a weekly elcmcritnry nc'.vs ptiblifation, 
rt^veaUd th.u sixfh graders can be directed to reflec- 
tive thin*;;irig r.boui un-cni ■ events, which leads 
hi n:i to cor; c h i d e ili ; 1 1 ^ grca tc r a 1 1 en t i on 5 h o u Id b'e 
given current events in tlie tojal elementary social 
sruoics curriculum. ; ' ■ 

For se/erai years. Senesh' (loS) has been involved 
in aij experiment in exoriomic ec/ucatioa in hopes of 
(i) rmdir)g out i\o\\' much cconornic theory clnldreri 
at the dilFercnt gTCide levi.15 are able to learn, and (2) 
10 develop ari organic curriculum in v^'hich the, main 
CO vi ce p t s o C eco n om i cs are i n t rod u c « d aga in and 
a-i;:dn iiv tiie framework of a K-i2 curriculum/ The 
iment or Senesh's exper.imcnc. is to in corporate the 
stmiy of econor.ifc rclaiioiiships into the curricufura, 
so that->.the cididren are exposed to the most impor- 
(:\ni relationships in the Hrse grade* As they move 
from j,Tade to graclc they encounter the same, basic 
' concepLs in their cncircty though they pre presented 
■ ' in- increasing ■compiexity and 'depth as the studenlj 
matures. The success of SenesH's. u'ork: is partly re- 
ilectcd in the fact that his first-grade inaterial's, which- 
include" a . record, an acccnH>:ii>ying - reader-. for,.the . 
. -ddldren, and ' a resource ' unit for die teacher. Jiave 
"' just been -yiubjished: and it is planned that macerials. 
will hi published for - the - succeeding grades, ' one 
grailc per ye'a r Mp th roiigh grade m. ' . > V . " 

On the basis of his study to idcifcify what can be', 
provided in th.c way -of ecqnondc education in .the 
ciemeniary social studies curricuium, and how well 
ciiiJdren in' grades K-fi can learn selected economic. 
. concepts and gcher?^li7-ations, Damn (26) concluded; 
that : the 'en:ecti\*cncs3 of teaching the topics varied, 
directly v/ith grad.e. levei, the higher the grade the. 
; . more efiepi.v.C.the understandin'^ of economic /con- 

■ cepis.-;. ' ; '"^^ : : '■.-■'■] " ' 

■ Not all studies suggest^^thai the content .of the el e- 
■ mentary school sbcial studies, currfciduna should be 
'upgraded. In :testrng 180 scco/ui graders., i^fl^gge {78) 
. reports- thj^following^ tendencies -irs, their respoiises: 
lack of pvecision in answers, inability,: to ket?p, two 
facto'^ in mind at .dnce,- diffiailty in responding to 



the key word in a question, and iicile grasp> of time 
and place concepts. Her over-all findings inditaie 
that many second irraders lack readiness fdf compre- 
hensive suidy of foreign people and places, as well 
as advanced^ content in cominuniiy^ vur St is siig* 
gcstcd by Mugge that the disaep:incy between the 
results of her study and previou^s rcse:vrch^Hes in the 
■ type of questions asked of the ciuMren. 
. Rusnak'j three-year study wns ;in exploratory 
auempt to discover the limita^tions on the teaching 
Oi -important social studies skills nnd concepts at the 
first grade. Four limitations, were defined: (j) sijice 
• fir^si graders cannot read ihe sqciid stiidics matterinl. 
great use was maide of other material?— pictures, Seld 
trips, films, etc.; (2) the need . for. simplicity, was 
pointed up by the fact .that first graders c6\dd noL 
.deal vvith more than two facts or 2Ciivi;ies simultane- 
ously; (3)' the fact 'that activities had to be divided 
into i5'minuic periods indicated the need for brevity: 
(4) the children depend on cloSe guidance from 
the teacher in ordqr to understand what they are do- 
ing, and vfhy. Adhering to these limitations, Rusnnk 
could develop and use advanced social srudics con- 
cepts and relationships with first graders. In ail 
groups, there was evidence of both incrcascdi knowl* 
edge and interest in the .social stud iei. .-\lso, the lim- 
itations developed in this first- study were foij'ncr"" 
equally valid in a second suidy. . 

^SecorifJary scftool: Botii Aiulcisnn ct di {'\) 
"Moreland (77) have recently surveyed social studies . 
course offerings in the secondary schools. The former 
survey was designed to investigate the content and 
oiganizaiipn of the 'Social uudics, in grades 7 thrdugli / 

i». The resuhs of a questionnarre, based' on responses 
from random sarn pies of 388 public, s.jB ' Komnn 
Catholic/ and 1^33 independent schools, , were exam- 
ined in terms' of (i) subject matter tauglu iii the pub- 
lic schools; classified by size,- percentage of graciuatcs 
"going to college, and region;; and. (2) differences' ar^d 
simi iari t ies amo h g teach i ng p r*a<;i ices in i\- p u hi ic, 
Roman Catholic, and independent sehools. The .joHt . 
clusions'of the survey indicate that the majority "of 
high^schpols require at dcasc four semesters of social 
studies; organization oF curTicuIum into, separate" ■ 
cbiirses is far more usual than block progranis: the 
two most, prevalent , courses in vail three: xypes^ of 
schools are American history and ivorld history, b'ui 
they^ differ -considerably with respect to the te^iching . 
of : other-; courses, civicsy and governnieru rct^eivin^^-— ■ 
greater ernphasis in the putjlic schools, -ancicnt'.nnd 
medieval history and modern! European history ■ 
the i nde pe nd e n t sc h 00 1 s ^'a s id r c 1 i g i h n i n t h e .,R:orn a n ; 
Catholic sciiools; niore schools; a -c tCfiching more so- ■ 
cial studies, coiirses than: five years a^^o: and the va- 
riety of ; social studies courses offered in tl^e public ' 
schools is a functidii of their si^e, the proportion of 



Re-aidw of -Research ' 

students going to college, and somewlwt of- the re- 
gion of the country in \vhich they arc loca'^d. ■ - 
' ' . Morebnd's study of :<8i pubiir schools was con- 
cerned inord with trends than with present practices, 
; t'hotigh the evidence^he cites is cjui-e-sicnilar to that 
of the aforementioned siudy, He sees the social stud- 
ies program as still oriented to the morc.traditiorially 
orgar\i;jcd subject matter .courses; the gener:?l prac- 
tice of. curricuhim in the social studies as one Of 
■ch-ani;ing/emp|iases of subject mattei'. within the 
courses rnihjrr . than' in the reorganizaiion of /basic 
coui-se.tit'je.s; the broacicning of the'social studios 'pro- 
r^ram with a greater variety of eiettive olTerings, par- 
ticularly geography and econbnvics, . ' - 
^ Sieiaers' questionnaire study (111, 1 is), .based on 
fngTr & y . *!>- ^ ig 01 moo Caliifornia world history teach- 
ers; fovind lhaca majoruy claimed to attempt *;io giy^ 
efjual coverage :o cvery/topfc.' though, in fact niore ' 
time wa.s,, given, to political .and histoncal concepts ' 
than to sdciah mil,!tary» and' religious concept"^; a , ma-' 
jority favored a chrpnoiogiral rather than a topiqal, 
- approach in teaching history; two-thirds used some 
form of teaching unit; with. lectures and discussions 
as. primary teaching devjces; two-thirds used teachcr- 
. constructed objective \ests nnd class contribution to 
^evaluate stjidents.; while one-half never i/scU' commit- 
. ■ tee work a?id one-third never considered interest and 
cooperation in cvaiuarion; .}6 percent of die teadiers 
had 110 social studies ii^ajor in college; 56 percent 
taught two 10 four additional courses and had ji'm-" 
: ited tiine to prepare, adequately for. the course and \. 
for varied use of materials and techniques. These iat- . 
L€V considerations are -evidence' to Siemcrs • of Why " 
ivorld history Js not. liked; by students. Scventyfiv^ ' 
percent of these same teachers also indicated a desire 
; for nationai-ieadcrsliip i.n"the pr<i;paratioh of world ''i 
; history courses, of study and resource units,: and 6» •_• 
percent desired "icadership; in examining the merits 1. 
/ of. a nntionai/sQciar stucliies curriculura. Poseyjs 'ex^ • 
anriination of tr/e.-eighth-grade spaal studies eurricaj--- ■ 
: lum in I.ouisiana' Ga ndy^s exani iriatiph of: ge- ' 
; ography ;as taught irj'' the California higir 

(.^3). ai:d: Thomsonls' examirjatidn of twelfth-grade ' 
^ social studies'- in the "white .Alabama high schodb . 
(1.^2) : are;* all curTiculiirn. studies which -arrive ac " 
findings similar ir^ oiie W^ or another to;Siemers;^ 
: SiiU in the-, forrria live stage, is a cbnicn):, analysis. 'bf '''' 
"the twelfth-grade social stijdics ollerings^in the Iowa 
, high' si hools -by Leland Hott and' Donald' ^covel of 
. Stait::Co1icg/nf lowriVi t -i^ iniended that the^fi \ ; 

..;pf t he researi 'v win serve; ; as:a^point of ciep^ture•'fof 
/e♦fect^y(.5^cur^iclllu^T revision! in Jowa.* ' " r; * ^ • 

^,In hrre with curriculuni revision, Adair ' (i) -has^' 
: fornudated and' tested a theory, of predicting readi- 
jiess ,'for ..social s^tfdies ctirriculum change.' ■■ Certain 
: dieoretical forces wirich .aijgrnerit~or inhibit change .. 
were definecf asl^ based on empirical generalizations 
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and principles found in die literaiurc. He concludes 
that'his general theory for predicting readiness for 
curriculum change is siibsiantiatcd. 

Recent research has produced several expioratory 
studies and sun'eys concerning social studies courses 
that are not focuied on Jiistory. Leppcri s experimen- 
tal high school course in economics (Gjj), Casper's 
recommendation of four areas of needed research in 
geographic education (20}, Nash's proposal, based 
on (. . csijonnaircs senr to chairmen oE social studies 
departments' in universities, colleges, and hif;h 
ftchodls, that abstract s ^iolpjricai materials have a 
potentially valuable conuibution 10 rnnke 10 xht 
achievement o\ social stvidies objectives (79), ail siig-, 
gesl th i beginnings -of greater concern 'with the edu- 
cation^fl potential of less traditional counes and how 
they should' be taught. 

Since its inception in March, 1962, the Anthro- 
pology Curriqiluiu Study Project (4) has been 
studying two basic problems: idenuFication of 
those ,a re as in anthropology from which sigifiifican: 
contributions to secondary education can be drawn; 
and (2) development of useful and practical ways of 
introducing anthropological concepts into the high 
school classroom. Based on the resultii of initial proj- 
ect' activities which indicated that the conceptual 
tools and products ol .anthrojx>logicai research have 
legitimate roles to play in secondary edu^jation. the 
first book, The Emergence oj Civilization, is pris- 
,cntly in experimental use in the context ot world 
history courses. 

In hopes of answering a ncccj^ for re9rientation of 
the social studies to provide a *' world pt^int of view,** 
the NCSS has helped to tOntiuct a pilot study aimed 
at discovering ilie most eifecdve ways of building in- 
ternational understanding (38). By considering all 
the educational [Jossibilitit^s at all grade levels in all 
phases of the scliool pio^ " am in one school System 
(Glens Falls, New York).. iJie three-year ITWA proj- 
eel (Improving the Teaching of World .^fiairs) 
hoped 10 promote in die -students an increased un- 
derstanding, appreciation, and rcs[^ect for other peo- 
ples and cultiues, and *a sense of peVson'a! and na- 
tional respansibjiity (5:^). . , " 

A niost recent approach 10 curricrdiini develop- 
ment cited by 'Hot t and Sonstegard (51) has been 
the exam mat ion of students" self-coriccpis in relation 
to cuiricular offerings. In attempting to defuie and 
isoia.t.e' the "social anchorages.'' that i^ "tlic-shared 
experiences or group-held influences operating at a 
given time io^alFect b^'h.ivior" that contribute to self- 
concept, a projective device, the Twenty Statenienc 
Test, was aVlmiiu&iercd to above-avcruge junior 
high school students. The test required the student 
to make 20 res|X)iises lo tlie question. "^Vho am 1? " 
A startling note is thai, though these, students made 
several references to interests in the humanities, no 



response expressed interest in^ concern for, or iden- 
tity with social studies expc-riencesl The data indi- 
cate that not all reference groups and cultural ob- 
^ jects have the same ckgree of ilionc)- for these stu* 
dents, that is. there are very few references to patri- 
otic and ecological identities, religion, political con- 
. victions. etc The nference is nvade that possibly not 

■ enough is being done to rcia:te curficuhmi to atti- 
tudinal profiles that reflect self-concepts and it is 
thought lihaf the self-concepts as revealed by the 
7*wenty .StatLMnen* ^sft could be valuable' in curricu-. 
\\in\ building, uiui consiruciion, counseling and 

' guidance, etc. 

iiSSm 'TION 

Methods, In'comparing two methods of self-in-" 
'strucupn in leaching an eigh:h-i^iade social studies 
unit, one without teacher supervision and one with 
puptl- teacher conferences, with the conventional class 
instruction practices. Ingham ^5^) found that only 
with li i^h achiever, did the self-mst ruction processes 
prove more cifecti've in. raising achievement. Other- 
v;ise. there was no significant difference among the 
three a[3proacihes. * ■ , ■ 

Phillips (8G) found that a core-like method of in- 
' sLruction is no tnore ctfective'in achievement, in de- 
veloping ' verbal, Hranipuiaiivc. -and computational 
interests, and in improving social adjustment than 
a non-core-liK. method of instruction, and that a npn- 
core-i/ke n..:.i!od used in a double period was more 
productive of liberal auiiudcs than a core-like 
method in. junior 'high social studies classes. 

Ba-ughman and ?ruitt (in),* in comparing the 
gains on social studies ' achievernent tests in grpdcs 
7 ancrs as a function of (j) sup4McmentaI study for 
enrichment, the assii^tunent of homework designed to 
encoura.ge exploration in depili of a given area'.and a 

■ creative approach, to study, or (2) supplemental sttidy 
for reinforcement, tlie a.ssignmcnt of liomework of a 
traditional and routine variety, concluded that the 
iv/o methods of assigning homework were equally ef- 
fective \pi terms of gains made in achievement tests.'' 

Schminke. (rc)3) reports that there vv^as no' differ- 
ence o*btained on a current even is test 'with the use 
of iv^-Q approaches to the utilization of a weekly news 
niagazinel ''a' limited systematic approach charac- 
ter!/ ed .bv use of the ^-,:r/ine alone and a., supple- 
in em a i i>ysteniatic nf* oach cluirncreri^.cd by the use' 
of the rnagazine p '»s related activiiies/Rcsults 

aiso indicated that, regardless of the method of in- 
'Strtiction. a sysipfuatic presentation of current events 
can influence the students' use of ne'»vs media outside 
of school. . - / ' 

Cristiani's' experinientat-ion (25) into the use of 
inf(jrnia! dramatizations in, the sixdt-^rade social 
studies indicated that -^students gained on a Social 
.■ Studies Information Test and on a mociified Bogar- 
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duj Social Diiiancc Scilc. and demonsiraieci greater 
I'ntcrcit and improved attitude toward the social 
vsitudi« a!l'a5 a (luiaioh of the use of dramaiization. 

Forsicr (39) rc[X>rt5 that a significantly higher dc* 
gTtc of Icarnlns; took, place as a r^suh of field trips / 
(han occvjrrcd a5 a result of claMroom activities; and 
Skov (115) re|X)rt5 that uhen an elementary school 
program h 5truccurcd to promote social learning for 
dcrnocrauc behavior, the quantity of learned factual 
4nform*ition seems to exceed normal cxpectanc)' as 
judged by siandardizcd test norms, while. also result* ' 
ing m many useful 5odai learnings for democratic 
behavior. 

Lux (65) in his comparison of liie teaching mctli- 
o<h uted by superior and non-supcrior social studies 
it^chcn found that both used the same methods and 
a,ctjWi»c:v biM 10 different cxtenti, the forrncr making 
matt Uic of outride readings, oral reports, research 
papcf>* and a topical approach, and the latter mak- 
ing more use of surveys, cpmmunity projects, and a 
chfooological approach. 

By following the principle triat the sophisticated 
techniques of today's social scientists, can serve the 
tescbirtg of the social studies, Colcm:^n (87. 90) has 
Inltiwd research that suggests a sightficarit new ap- 
proach to the mctho<ls of social stvd'm instruction. 
r^Thc U¥e of g^uiic theory, in conjunction, wiih the 
ivdun'quci of i>mu}aiion< in which a model is used 
iO reduce a compkx const ritct to a manageable one. 

IxJcfl vhe bails of Coleman t. present resenrch at 
ihe iccbftda ry level. The fc search consists of the de- 
velopmertt of gamci, and ifie experimentation and 
mtsng of rhc game$ in schools in order to ascertain 
ihdr tlhct on individual studentV motivation, on 
tomptchanipit of game rol^s and knowledge of game 
<xsmt(U, on the vahics of the teenage culture rcr 
bimg to 3<:hol»$uV cftprt. The use oi games is an , at- 
tempt (^)m bring the future into die present: p.'-,T- ' 
i»fU?'f»f Misdwtu t in a netting to which 

■ i^^ty woxiM not he cxfyomi un(U adulthood. {2) ,10 
-madvattjng dtjvi^^^^^^ 3nd (3) to eliminate the 
m\ihc judp^'' since ihc gam^s vhemsclve^ a/e 
^m-ludp.ttg, mUrnm d e: f crni in t ng o n e .5 su cccis. 

&ci?^omk g^P^mie:^ 2fnd grimes of Kicttufic discovervwbiK 
0.n5y one piin.kabr pme tm bt^<n tnveaigat^d ex-.. 

» ^mt Handt:m'k mui spin inw rr^.ms oi 'V^mpaigrv ■ 
ijfj^it sgisti^'''' -wlm^!? tamt m ^. wet« mndu%i i>ol ■ 
'M€^Mt Jmdi, ancily^e -vkW^^" of 'vos^fs >n- thai- dh- 
. tdto^ dmdis '^Hm lim^s ihnk cmiUdmt*s :^h<mtd *?3ike 

r«*tec<e-^ h^f x.stmpnWf' ,'^'hkh':' in'm^ tin 
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more residentij sampled during the i960 carapaignv 
Evaluation of this exploratory game session in the 
form of observations and questionnaires administered 
to all participants indicated that the major effects of 
the game lay in the area of changed" attitudes and 
interests rather than learning of specific factual in- 
formation. In addition to other findings of this firil 
study, the finding that the game presently is not an 
effective teaching device is to be given special. atten- 
tion in future experimentation. 

In a college politica^ science course in National 
Security Policy, Brooks^ has introduced a. icxiay se- 
quente of "war games" to give students the experi- 
ence of making decisions under (he pressure of time', 
v/ith incomplete information. One of the two sec- 
^ tions of this course assumed the roles and functions 
of the chief military, and civilian decision makers for 
the United States, whi'le the other assumed compa- 
. rable roles for the U.S.S.R. in a given problem. Al- 
Ehoug»h Brooks made no. rigorous evaluation of the 
"war games," they represent one attempt at game con- 
struction without the use of computers, which are of 
■ limited availability to teachers and which require 
highly specialized knowledge of programing. 

. Development^of-critical- tHihkirxg and work-study 
skills. Although a statement of social studi.es objec- 
tives- that does not include reference to the dcvelop- 
it-ent of critical thin king. is rare, the teaching of cr it i« 
cal thinking prov^^s" to be one of the more difficult 
tusks of thi social studies teacher. Fox;(4i), using a 
questionnaire administered to teachers of Problems 
of Democracy courses, found that the methods for 
developing the higher levels of critical thinking were 
most difficult for teachers to employ successfully, 
while those concerning simple information gathering * 
were le.Jst difficult. In addition, nearly 10 percent of 
(he teachers said that they did not have sufficient, 
lime to. teadi the skills of critical thinking. That the 
more experienced teachers found reasoning and logi- 
cal skills more difficOlt to teach than the less experi- 
enced tcadiers w.as i'mcTprcted by Fox as a trend in 
teacher education toiVards developing effective teach- 
ers of critical thinking. . 

Suchman (120) has attempted to develop the skills 
of scientific inquiry in' eltocntary school children 
thffjugh (he, use of motioii pictures and verbal "ex- " 
penmcntaiioru" The Illinois Studies in Inquiry 
Ti'.'i in ing. of which .Stich man is director, has cxperi- 
mcmcd wiih the te;>chrng of strategies and tactics of 
: ^^ctati tfic rnqiiiry tochildTen whp learn to apply them 
In i^ucm^ The objective 

IntjuJry |nimmg; ongtnally ^designed to supple- 
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mcnt rdcncc dassroorn aciiviiics, is to make pupiU 
more independent, systematic, empirical, and indue* 
live in their problem solving, and to give Uicm a 
plan of operation that will help chera to discover 
causal faaors of physical change through their own 
initiative and not through the teacher's explanation 

nd interpretation. The strategy of inquiry involves 
a ihrce-siagc plan lo guide the siudcnLs' investiga- 
tions: (i) episode analysis involves the identification, 
verification, and measurement of the paramfterj; (2) 
determination of rcfevance involves the identifica- 
tion of conditions necessary and sutficient to produce 
the events of the episode; (3) eduction of relations 
involves the formulation and testing of hypotheses 
that express the relaiionsliips among the parameters 
of the observed event. Suchman's results indicated 
thai inquiry training and opportunities 10 attain new 
concepts through inquiry seem to produce increments 
in the understanding of content as wcH as a grasp of 
the scientiEc meihod and proficiency in its use. 

Suchman's earlier work provides the context of 
his present research in the transferability of inquiry 
training to different pro bl em., areas. In particular, 
Suchman intends to measure how effectively sixth- 
grade children who have been given inquiry training 
can transfer this form of investigation to the search 
f6r new concepts in the physical, life; and social-sci- 
ences. 'Irj the area of ''the social sciences, problems of 
macro-economica arid political scietke will be the fo- 
cus of attention, and films are being made depicting 
examples of changing economic and political condi- 
tions. 

In a similar approach, Arnsdorf (7) attempted to 
Btudy the effect ive+i ess of using map-overlays of the 
U.S. in an "inquiry-discovery*' approach to teaching 
map-reading skills and geographic understanding 
with fifth graders* In endeavoring to increase stu-- 
dents' ability to rend and interprel maps, audio com- 
prehend^ the relationships between physical, biotic, 
and cultural phenomena, the inquiry-discovery- ap- 
proach fadlitates the exploration of these . relation- 
. ships . through (questions and iiypoihescs. .-Xrnsdorf 
concluded on the basis of gains in scores on several 
itandardizal tests ihat in spite of marked itiflerenccs 
in abilities involved in reading and interpreting 
mnps, the inquiry-<]iscovery approach with map-over- 
lays did contribute to growth in work-study skills and 
lo interest in maps and geography. Connors (22) 
found a significa'ntly high correlation bclv^■een the 
ability to solve physical ^^cographic problems and geo- 
graphic achievement as measured by standardized 

A considerable amount of rescardn ^^cCarry (75)» 
Rothsteia (98), Wickman (i^G), and VVailcn cl at 
h;is invbived defining the bpjfmum conditions 
for I he leaching of criikal thinking. Cousins (:?3), 
Cox -Elsmcrc (^^)* ^i\d Matsialai (7.}) have 



set their investigations of r. iiiCal thinkinct against the 
background of our contemporary society and the 
value decisions demanded of each individual in the 
society. The primary concern of these four investiga- 
tions was the matter of "inteirigent choice, how it is 
attained, and in what ways the teacher can contribute 
to it/' In particular. Cox and Nfassiaias experimented 
with "inquiry-directed processes" in teaching U.S. 
history and world history, respectively. Each study 
involved a control group, a highly structured teacher- 
centered cUiss, and an experimental group, a less 
structured inquiry-oriented class: The use of stand- 
ardized instruments, tapes, and a log of daily activi- 
ties (the hist of which proved a most vp»f /rible source 
of insight into leaching and learning) inaicr^ed a 
comparable or superior performance - for the su;- 
dents in the experimental group conipaved to those 
in the control group. The former learned as many 
facts, indicating that the inquiry-centered approach 
docs not lessen the learning of this kind of material. 
The skills of crnical thinking, as defined by Mas- 
sialas in his model of critical thinking, were identifi- 
able to a greater extent among the students of the 
iiU]uiry-orienied situation than among those in the 
more structured '•situation. Finally the former were 
less teacher-oriented at the end of the i8:week experi- 
-menr,— having— reached- tfie-po in t" where -they- could- 
jjrovide themselves with appropriate. cues for inquiry, 
wlicreas the latter remained teacher-oriented through- 
out the course o^^the experiment, with the teacher 
providing cues for subsei]uent discussion. 

Cousins experimented with an eighth-grade social 
studies class in which he i.ntioduced a carefully de- 
fined model of critical thinking, the intention being 
to review and rc\ise the irioclel in line witH the "re- 
sulis. His teaching methods ^ and results are similar 
to those of Cox and Massiaias. On the basis of his 
results, Co us i lis has proposed a revised rr\Cid6\p{ the 
development of critical thinking th<it includes the 
activities of gcnernlixation, deduction, problem-solv- 
ing, and sensitivity to values, which he holds as an 
accurate representation of tlie intellectual develop- 
ment that occurred in his experimental group and 
■\voidd occur in other eighth-grade social studies 
chisses in which siinilar teaching methods are used. 
Elsmere's study Was designed to exanu'ne the elfec- 
tivene.ss of the problem-solving approach in aiding 
students in the acquif^iiion and retention of historical 
facts and in the acquisition aiid retention of problem- 
solving skills. Using methods similar to those of the 
previous investigations, the experimental group made 
siaiisticaily significant gains over the control group 
on all measures. Elsmere's particular contribution to 
this group of investigations was in the systematic 
preparation of objective and subjective tests for use 
in comparing educational outconies. 

Another area of critical thinking has been the cx* 
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aminalion o£ critical thinking in relation lo dogma- 
tism. Ehrlich and Kcrap have used Rokeach's inver- 
ligations of open-dosed belief systems as a basis for 
their own studies. Rokeach's concept of do^natism 
is that of (i) a relatively closed cognitive organiza- 
tion of beliefs and disbeliefs about reality, (2) or- 
ganized around a central set of beliefs about absolute 
LJthority, which in turn (3) provides a framework 
for patterns of intolerance and qualified tolerance 
toward others^ (95). Those high in dogmatism pre- 
srmably have closed systems while those low in dog- 
matism presumably have open systems. 

Using a' college sociology class, Ehrlich (32) found 
an invcne relationship between dogmatism and de- 
gree 'of learning. Kemp's findings (56. 57) indicated 
that those college freshmen who were low in dogma- 
tism as deteririincd by Rokeach's Dogmatism Scale, 
were more successful in a test of critical thinking 
than those high in dogmatism. The latter had a 
higher percentage of errors in those problems which 
required the study of several factors for decision and 
the deferring of a conclusion until each factor had . . 
been carefully examined and evaluated. Kemp hy- 
pothesizes that the individual high in dogmatism has 
difficulty in tolerating ambiguities, and is impelled, 
toward a "closure" before full consideration is given 
to each piece of evidence. Kemp's second study (58) 
compared the improvement in critical thinking of 

— those^wrrrdogrriatistn wuti those hi^TTTt he hypothe- 
sis, being that the former would show greater improve- 
ment- in this area than the latter. The experimental 
group \received special insirxiction in soI\'ing critical- 
thinking : problems. The findings indicated that 
within the Control group there was no significant' im- 
provement in performance of cither those hitrh or low 
in dogmatism, whereas in the experimental group 
both the highs and the lows improved.. On the basis 
of these two studies, Kemp concludes that those class- 
room conditions that are favorable to improvement 
of critical thinking are small permissive or "safe" 
groups in which the usual threats are minimized, and 
in which the attention given to critical thinking is 
accompanied by practice. 

The objectives of the Cornell Project, ^Critical 
Thinking Readiness in Grades 1-12 (34) have been: 
(i) to answer the readiness question; namely, what 
are students capable of learning regarding various 
aspects of CTitical thinking, and in what grade; (2) to 
develop instruments for the measure of the two as- 
pects with which this project is particularly con- 

. cerncd, deduction and assumption-finding; and (;{) 
to lest the various assurriptions upon which the study 
is based. The emphasis of this current project is less 
on how to tench critical thinking, and more on what 
and when children can be tauglu. To this end, En- 
nis and Millman (35, 3^) have been responsible for . 
the construction of five critical thinking tesLs, two of 
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whicli are general, and tl.rce of which are specific to 
deduction. , / 

Witt's studies (129, 130) investigaced the effective- 
ness of certain techniques of reading instruction on 
developing aitical thinking, reading skflls'.v^and con- 
• cep^uali^ation of »ocial studies content. The studies, 
one with an average group, and one with an above 
average group of junior high school students, indi- 
taied that: (i) specific skills and techniques stressed 
in reading; namely, organization through outhning 
and drawing conclusions from factual materials, re- 
late to social studies achievement, and bring about 
measureable gains in reading; and (2) the concept 
approach to the teaching of social -studies, foaising 
on the development of such concepts as health, 
world interdependence, natural resources, self-gov- 
ernment, etc., is avdesirable method by which critical 
thinking can be developed. 

Scott (104) found that a gain in reading aciiieve- 
ment correlated highest with a gain in social studies 
and lowest with a gain in science among sixth grad-\ 
ers. In particular, the correlation between reading 
achievement-^and social studies achievement was high 
for a low ability group and low for a high ability 
group which Scott partially attributes to the fact that 
the social studies test materials may not have. been 
appropriate for the high ability group. In correlating 
several measu res, w^jth^current affairs knowledge, Kra- 



vitz (60) found reading achievement and social stud- 
ies achievement to have the highest correlations with 
the arriount of knowledge seventh and eighth graders 
have of current affairs. 

ri,^-Othanel Smith feels that ''teaching behavior 
itself must be thoroughly understood from a logicaL 
standpoint as a 'condition for effective work on the 
improvement of critical thinking in the classroom." 
To this end. he has made an analytic and descriptive 
study of teaching behavior (u6) and has arrived at 
a description of the logical structure of classroom dis- 
course, in which he'defines two aj^pects in the analysis 
of teaching behavior; the tactical 'or logical opera- 
tions, the forms verbal behavior takes as. the teaclier 
shapes the subject matter in the course of instruction, 
and the strategic operations, the larger movements 
within which the logical operations are performed. 
Spiith's study of teaching strategies is still only in the 
formative stage. On the. other hand, his study of 
leaching behavior from a logical standpoint has en- 
abled him to arrive at one majbr-unit of discourse, 
the episode, which can be characterised as one'bf sev- 
eral logical operations, such' as definitions, designa- 
tion» classihcation, comparing and contrnsiing, con- 
ditional inferring, ex^planation, evaluation, and opin- 
ing, etc. One tentative conclusion of his study' is that 
differences may exist in the extent to ^vhich the logi* 
cal operations are employed from teacher to teacher 
and area to area. , - 
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Taba's study (121), on the ether hand, conccrm 
thought processes and teaching strategies in elemen- 
tary school social studies. The main objectives of the 
study arc: (1) 10 examine the development of thought 
processes under optimal conditions, i.e., the twin im« 
pact of a curriculum and specified teaching methods 
explicitly designed 10 foster production and autono- 
mous thought; (2) to develop categories of group- 
ing thought processes that can be translated into 
leaching strategies; and (3) to study the cumulative 
effect of training for productive thought. 

In evahiaijon, Taba has made use of a multidi- 
mensional analysis ol taped classroom transactions 
whicli permits evaluation of the impact of teacher 
behavior in terms of its productivity .regarding the 
logical quality of student responses,. permits studying 
the cum\ilaiive impact of certain patterns or combi- 
nations of acts, and finally pcrrnits the examination 
of the effect of teaching strategies in terms of a meas- 
urable change in levels of thinking. Preliminary anal- 
ysis of taped classroom discussions has revealed an 
enormous influence of teacher behavior on the think- 
ing of students; it also seems clear that the level of 
thinking attained is influenced not only by the na- 
ture of the teacher act just preceding the responses, . 
but by the whole pattern of transactions. 

Teaching of controversial issues. Oliver and 
Shaver (81)' undertook the construction of an ex- 
perimental curriculum based on the analysis of pub- . 
lie controversy in which they were concerned with 
many of the major issues of education: selection of 
curriculum content, development' of instructional 
methods and materials, development of measures and 
methods of evaluation. This was preliminary to a two- 
year study in which they investigated the experimen- 
tal curriculum, the effectiveness of various teaching 
styles, and interactions between teaching styles and 
student personalities. Oliver and Shaver are con- 
cerned with the areas of pluralism in our society- 
ethnic, econoniic, etc.— and the common standards 
necessary for the debate of public issues. In light- of 
this pes ition,o they suggest two approaches for the so-* 
cial studies: (1) exposing students to public prob- 
lems in our society, and (2) teaching studerits to ana- 
lyze such problems within the framework of Western 
political and social values. It is within this framework 
that Oliver and Shaver Avere able 'to select specific 
materials of instniction, in the form of case studies, 
to teach ethical, govermneninV, and annlyiic concepts 
for, dealing with societal controversy. The units of 
the curriculum : inchKie }Criticar Thinking, .Birth of 
the American Republic. Introduction, to the Struc- 
ture and Principles of .Xn^erican Government, Ap- 
plication of Analytic and Political, Concepts Usifig 
Specific Controversial Cases, and such problem. units 
as School nescgregation» the American Indian, Fair 



Competition and Business Monopoly, Organised 
Labor, an*d the N-ew Deal. 

Oliver and Shaver', major experiment studied the 
extent to which this experimental curriculum had a 
dilTerentiai cfTect on 125 junior high students over a 
two year period. The main results indicated that stu- 
dents are capable of learning an abstract analytical 
system and can apply it to relatively simple cases 
based on political and social issues; stifdenti do not 
suffer any relative loss of historical knowledge with 
the emphasis on contemporary issues; and students 
aie inclined to show greater interest in public issues 
as a function of the curriculum. Oliver and Shaver 
considered the extent to which two difFerent teacli- 
ing styles, recitation and Socratic teaching, are ef- 
fective in attaining the objectives of the study. Re- 
search into this area indicated that (i) teachers were 
able to control their behavior so as to follow either 
. the Socratic or recitation model 'at will, and (2) 
groups taught by the two styles behave in similar 
ways on all measures of learning administered. 
■ The, final aspect of this study dealt w*ith the extent 
to which attributes of personality might he related - 
to the students' ability to do analytic thinking about 
controversial issues.. The majpr findings served to 

- point out the importance of two factors: the gradient 
of transferability of five measures designed by Oliver 
and Shaver tb assess the degrees to whicli a student 
could abstract what he had learned and use it in less . 
similar situations; and the interaction between stu- 
dent personality and teaching styles. 

Coan's study (2]) revealed positive attitudes of 
social studies teachers and parents of Kansas high- 
school students regarding the inclusion of contro- 
versial issues in the social' studies curriculum. Lun- 
strum's research (64) resulted in a set of functional 
spec:i'fications to provide a dcHnition of the proper 
r6le of the sociaKstudies teacher in the utilization of 
controversial issues: (1) recognition" that the social 
role of^gducation requires the transmission of the 
cultural hefitagc; (2) frequent and planned use of 
coniroversiall issues in social studies curriculum with 
emphasis on these aspects now closed to objective in- 
quiry; {3) formulation by the community at a policy 
governing thc treatment of controversial issues; and 
(4) freedom of the teachers and community from 
the demands of pressure groups. iln regard to the last 
poinf, Selakovich (107) has examined the techniques 
. of ceirtain pressure groups attx^mpting to influence 

- the teachirfg of American history and government. 

It is believed by Rogers and Burnes (92) that 
since the Supreme Court decisions on religion in 
the public schools, there has still been a degree of 
informal religious instruction in the classroom. Ex- 
amination of a Classroom Prol;)lcms Test given to a 
* number of elemcntar:y. school teachers .indicated that 
oyer. 45 percent of the teachers rcsponflcd with ■ 

4-} r 
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ans'wcn ihat were clearly religious in nature to hy- 
pothetical problem situations. 

M each in g materials and aids. A number of recent 
studies have been concerned with the evaluation of 
textbooks. The results of Gill's research (44, 45) in* 
dicate that the use of indefinite time expressions con- 
vey different meanings to pupils. Higher grade lev- 
els demonstrate a superior grasp of the meaning of 
such expressions^ which would tend to conJfirm the 
supposition, that a time sense and maturity arc 
closely related. The use of qualitative terms elicited 
a wide range of responses from eighth graders. Gill 
interprets these results as indicating the degree to 
which textbooks communicate nebulous and errone- 
ous information to a iiarge number of students, and 
he suggests replacing indefinite terms with precise 
expressions, 'as well as having* teachers develop points 
of reference or meaningful boundaries to interpret 
these indefinite terms.. 

Arnsdorf reports (6, 8); on. the other hand, that 
neither the number, of indefinite space terms or tiine 
terms correlates with the difficulty or readability of 
a.book. In elementary social studies materials, for 

-every definite lime and space terra, there are about 
four indefinite. time and nine indefinite space terms. 
Oddly, the rewriting of basal social studies materials 
in order to reduce or eliminate in(iefinite expressions 
has little effect upon intermediate-grade children's 
understanding of social studies materials. 
• On the basis of his examination of nine sixth- 
grade social studies textbooks Alilnnas (2) found 
the' sixth-grade social studies content to be "too 
jammed" with names» terms and places that are often , 
esoteric for this grade levels and that would not be 
too familiar to the average adult. HafFners data (48) 
similarly indicate that fifth- and sixth-grade sdciaP 
studies -textbooks contain excessive vocabulary loads 

-and concept burdens. ^ ^ ^ 

^ Dimitroff's examination of p social studies text- 
books (29) used in the intermediate grades on the 
ba&is of 15 social studies generalizations judged im- 

..portant by scholars, .indicated that the .treatment of 
the 15 generalizations is uneven, and is inadequate 
in 27 o£ the textbooks. 

. The Anthropology Curriculum Study Project has . 
initiated two investigations. Sady (loi), in an effort 
fo discover how anthropology can contribute to 
teaching of secondary school courses in world history, 
assessed five world history textbooks in terms of their 
scope, ihc use of anthropological concepts . and .an- 
thropological data, and the stimulation of critical , 
thinking. It would seem that the majority of the text- 
books look at the world narrov^'ly. with little concern 
for those times and areas thrjt seem unconnected to 
Western civilization; none of the iextb(X)ks makes an. 
attempt to explore culture as an idea beyond defin- 



ing it, while most of the textbooks exhibit cthno- 
centrism; inaccurate and inadequate data from the 
field of anthropology appear in all textbooks espe- 
cially in the making of group identifications; 'most 
textbooks arc only paitly successful in stimulating 
critical thinking since they fail to achieve a compara- 
tive approach to a cross-section of world cultures. 
Similarly, Brown .(15) studied and evahiuted articles 
"bf anthropological relevance in four encyclopedias 
chosen on the basis of their general adequacy and 

■ availability to high school students. One of the ma- 
jor drawbacks in all of the encyclopedias is that many 
articles are quickly outdated. Other drawbacks were 
biases, eihnocentrism, etc., in various articles. 

Palmer (83) examined 27 high school history 
textbooks in an attempt to determine how social 
change is explained in the texts;'tand the degree to. 
which they contributed to an understanding of social 
change. He rated only five books as contributing to 
an understanding o*" the process of social change. 
Eleven were judged to contribute little if anything. 
Palmer concludes that textbooks are being used 
which, takCjJiote of a great many instances of change, 
but offer little assistance toward an understanding 
of these changes. 

. Kennedy (59) recommends, on the basis of his 
survey of the treatment of Moslem nations, India, 
and' Israel, in United States^e'Iementary and junior 
high school social studies textbooks, that more atten- 
tion be given to the modem asjaects, e.g., education, 

• health, art, literature, etc., of these nations, as op- 
posed t6 the more "quaint." ■ . - 

Wagner and Nixon (124)" surveyed the extent to 
which basic reference materials in, economics are cur- 
rently available in high school libraries, arid the fre- 

♦ Quency v irhi which they are* used, k was observed 
that though over half of the schools in the survey, all 
of which were in Illinois, offered courses In econom- 
ics, the school libraries were quite deficient in terms 

■ of basic reference materials in economics. Moreover, 
faculty and students failed 10 make any significant use 
oi, the' available materials. It is concluded, therefore, 
that these courses provide students with only a lim- 
ited contact with^he realities of the operating econ- 
omy. 

Experimentation in programed learning in the 
social studies appears to have been quite scanty. In 
an attempt to write a program to be used by those 
students wishing to fill in gaps in their knowlet^ge of 
American Governmerit, Shafcr (1 10) constructed a 
90-item program on "How a Bill Is Passed" for the 
use of an' above average eighth-grade class. The re* 
sujjs of the program indicate that social studies con- 
tent lends itself to programing, though considerable 
. experimentation is needed. 'Sierles (11^5) has ap- 
proached the teaching of economics to slow learners' 
through an adaptation of the basic principles of 
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graded steps as used in programed instruction. 

Ovcrbeck*5 study (82) dealt with the best proce- 
dures for developing a commuriity siory tor the third 
and fourth grades. Seeking information and sugges- 
tions from various sources, she was able to prepare 
and write a community story, and to evaluate the 
same from written evaluations of students and teach- 
ers. Her findings generally indicated that children 
Were cerested in the customs and life of ditlcrcnt 
times, and that use of illustrations, explanation of 
words in Context, and^develoipcnent of the concept of 
time span were all of importance in helping the chil- 
dren to comprehend the subject matter. ■ " 

Fortress (40) studied the use of American paint- 
ings as "documentary records'* in the social studies 
for the middle grades and found them to be effective 
in promoting problem solving, and insight into hu- 
man relatiohs and into the continuity of human ex- 
perience. . 

Halsey (49) reports* the first stages of an attempt 
to develop materials for an eleventh-grade United 
States history course designed to make maximum use 
of original sources. The units are presently being 
given a year's trialin 15 schools. 

Job (54) surveyed a group of 4^4 entering junior 
high students with the Mooney Problem Check List, 
a personality test which helps students. 10 express 
personal problems. The junior high school form of 
the test yields scores on such variables as health and ■ 
physical development, school, home-and faritily, boy 
and girl relations, etc. On the basis of his survey. 
Job was able to develop activities to be included in 
a social studies resource unit for the purpose of al- 
Icvf.aiing the adjustment problems resulting in the 
transition from elementary to junior high school. 

Activities and projects. Projects are often designed 
to provide students, through direct experience, with- 
a better grasp of public issues^thah they would nor- 
mally receive in./ the classroom. Patterson (85) de- 
s"mbes.a six-week summer pilot program for begin- 
ning tv/elfth graders which involved. (1) intensive 
sixxdy of such "socio-civic" areas as community, race, 
culture, -a^nd war and peace; (2) study of representa- 
tive problems of the students' own community based . 
on data collected by' the students; (3) performance 
of needed work service in the community; and (4) 
planning and management of the summer program. 
Blank, 3) reports on another action project 

in which Hunter College undergraduates planned, 
.onducted, and evaluated a study of political activi- 
ties in the New. York City community. The main op- 
erations consisted of devising, a questionnaire, ad- 
ministering it to a properly selected sample of county 
committeemen, and coding and analyzing the data 
collected. The results of both experiments, as evalu- 
ated by the participants, indicated a greater, interest 



and concern with public affairs, as well as a more 
solid grasp of the issues studied by cadi group. 

Attitudes and values, Scovel {105) devised a qucs- 
tlonnaire'for high school students and adults CO sur- 
vey their knowledge of civil rights and their attitudes 
on related social, economic, and political problems. 
The items, in the form of actual and hypothetical 
case studies, represented violations of the first six 
amendments in the Bill of Rights, and the respond- 
ent was asked to agree or disagree with the actions 
taken. Results indicated that 39 percent of the stu- 
dent and 46 percent of the adults agreed, while 53 
percent of the students and 49 percent of the adults 
disagreed. (The remainder expressed no opinion.) 
Scovel discusses the iniplications of his findings for 
the teacher, since the views expressed by the adults, 
most of whom atterided college, would seem to rep- 
resent a degree of failure in the attainment of certain 
educational objectives, Scovel suggests the need for * 
study of the Bill of Rights with the use of case stud- 
ies, and for the creation of a favorable discussion 
climate in the classroom. On the basis of their expcri- 
'mentation, Parker and Econopouly (84) also advo- 
cate the use of case histories as an aid in bridging the 
"gap between the principles in the Bill of Rights and 
practices in the local community. Scovel is in the in- 
itial stages of a siSrvey in Iowa schools of instruction 
on' political parties, their functions, practices, and 
rple in American society. He will survey, among other 
things,. student and adult impressions of politics and 
politicians, and political party leaders' attitudes re- 
garding .participation of teachers in political party 
organizations. 

Willis (128) did a follow-up study of 51 graduates 
in 1938 of a school committed to a demop-atic phi- 
losophy. The data indicated that those aspects of 
democratic behavior which they practiced in high 
school were the ones which have carried over most 
effeciiv&ly into ^dult life. Things they learned about 
only verbally do not seem to have had nearly the same 
influence on their adult behavior. The author con- 
cludes that what is learned cannot be separated from 
how it is learned, and that learning which is purely 
verbal is likely to remain so. 

Wilkey. (127) studied the. changes in student 
opinions about government economic policy follow- 
ing a public-finance course. He interprets his fi^id- 
ihgs as evidence that student opinions change as facts 
become known. Assraan"(9) studied the knowledge 
and altitudes toward • America of sixteen hundred 
German students in ^ grades 7 through to. Her 
results indicate that most of these children regard 
jazz as an American contribution to the civilization 
of the woi id. At the same time, many men don ed the 
air lift to Berlin and the Marshall Plan even though 
all were too young to remember them in factJ Most 
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of lhcs€ students arc aware of racial problems in the 
United Siutcs, and of the South as the coiton cen- 
ter of America (which Assrnan attributes to the Ger- 
man translation of VncU Tom's Cabin), 

In an attempt to see at what age levcJ children aj> 
pear to become concerned about distant peoples as 
welJ as those in the immediate environment, Rogers 
and Long (94) gave to ir,n children in grades 2, 4> 
and 6 a "Who Shall \Ve ilelp?" 'lest in which each 
child. was 10 choose one of two situations to which to 
donate his imaginary $10,00, (e.g., to hoinelcs!) citi- 
zens of ^^^^ncsota after a Hood, or to homeless peo- 
ple in hidia aEter a stonn). The test coinp;ired local 
with naiional. local with internaiional, and national 
with international situations. Results indicated tnat 
second graders showed mild concern for distant peo- 
ples in distress, choosing lo help them 55 percent oE 
the time, while fourth and sixth graders demon- 
strated overwhelming willingness to help distant 
peoples, choosing to help them 'jr^ percent of the 
time. 

Frymicr (42) cxann'ned teachers' estimates of 
adolescents' responses to items of the F-sralo, u meas- 
ure oC autiKlcMiotatic potential, in an cifort to <fe- 
terminr how ;.ccuruiely teachers can predict hi^h 
school St iidents' feelings on a variety of issues. The 
teachers were able to make reasons bio esriitiatcs of 
the students' responses on half of the items, bur they 
incorrectly estiiiiaicd responses, to the other Iialt. It 
would thus icciii that experienced teachers do no 
belter in est iruating these responses than j>crsuMs wiiu 
have had no te;?ching experierice. On the basis of 
these results. Kryr?Mer poses certain problenis for fur- 
ther study. " 

Vincent Rogers of tlie University of Mijincsoia is> 
presently studying cliildren's conceptions of the sta- 
tus of the Negro in Ainci ican society -by liaving them 
suggest an ocnipanoi'i for each of ten si ides. ol d mnn 
iji a business suit, five of which picture a Xcgro and 
five of which jjicture a white, it is hoped to deter- 
mine whether or not, dcbpite the "professional ap- 
pearance/' children still assign stereotyped occupa- 
tions to the Negro subjects. • , 

Measl'RKMEnt and Evaluation . 

The Workl Survey test was the result of Zobcl's 
(132) attempt to construct a geography .placement 
test which wo i del give an indication' o[ the gcogiaphic 
backgroimd of siudcius enrolled in their first college 
geography course. The lest a]>pears to have some 
predictive validity for success fn college lc\el geog- 
raphy courses as well as concm reut, valid iiy. in that 
higher scores are obtained by ihose v/ho have had 
previous college . geography and high scliool social 
science courses. 

Selakovich (io5) foimd no significance in the end- 
of-course achievement test scores of two American 



Governmciit college classes, one of which was given 
frequent tests during the course and the other of 
whicli was tested only three times during the semes- 
ter. Sewell (109) has developed an instrument for 
the evaluation of attitudes and understandings of 
students taking high school economics. The instru« 
raent, comprising 20 items for evaluating liberal-con- 
servative attitudes, and 3^ items on economic under- 
siandmgs, was found to be satisfactory for evaluation 
of groups but not individuals. 

Simpson (114) reports on a survey of the self-eval- 
uation procedures of 608 social science instructors 
conducted by ihc Snbcommittee on the Improvement 
of Instruction of the American Association of. Col- 
leges of Teacher r.ducation. The survey seemed to 
iruiicate that the use of self-evaluation procedures 
among social science instructors is widespread; there 
is a dcs'iYe to try procetlures with which they are 
fauuiiar. though l;ti^ of knowledge of how to go about 
self-evaluation is. a restraining factor; the successful 
use of self-evahiatiou procedures and ilie urge to try 
new procedures varies with the subject matter field, 
social science latiuf^ soruewhat below average when 
rotnpurcfl with racings in other fields. The proce-' 
cUtu' ti^cd by luosi sod it] science iristructors was a 
ct»ni[):ir:iti\e check on ihcir .efhcitncy in using one 
tcachinj^ metliod \crsn.s eiliciency in using another 
uhile the proceduie fomul to be of least value was 
(he opcn-cjided, written ev.duaiio/i by students. Spol- 
yar's study- (.119) indi(alcd tlial stutients who had 
JiaJ a Basic MociaJ Science course were able to trans- 
Irr rerinin social science concepts taiight in the course 
of the inunediatc ciitnpiis culture. 

In a new approach to dv^~cvaluation^of attitudes, 
Cadenhead (17). has considered the concept of psy- 
chological probability, definetl as an individual's 
perception of niaiheniatical probability, in terms of 
{)uljlic opinion jiolls and their aj3j)licability in deter- 
luinirg policy. An ir\itial research project using prol> 
lems with deBnite mathematical answers indicated 
that students tend to underestimate high probability 
events and overestimate low probabiliiy events. The 
primary research de\claped aroiuid the administra- 
tion of a list of ten possibilities relating to American 
foreign and' douiestic policy (e.g.,- the outbreak of 
World War !li).u) college students. They were in- 
structed to give, their esdmatc. of ihc probability of 
liic events occ^irring within their lifetimes. Caden- 
hend interprets the lesults of this test as demonstrat- 
ing that there are areas where the public may be ex- 
pected to show more or less concern than would be 
ex[)ected on the basis of their "true" feelings. 

Burr (iG) concludes on the basis of his study of 
visually presentc(r tests that citljci silent or audio- 
reinforced achievement testing will produce results 
com[)arabIc to papcr-an.d*pencil testing, for either 
traditionally instructed or television, iiistructed 
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groups, and, furthermore, that it utflize: Jess time. 
Rust, €t al, (loo) report the 'results of a factor 

, analysis performed on three tests of critical thinking: 
.Waison-Glascr Critical Thinking Appraisal, A Test 
of Critical Thinking by the American Council on 
Education and A Test on Principles of Critical 
Thinking. In summary, thc^ tests had low inicrcor- 
relations, and three factors emerged: General Rea- 
soning, Logical Discriminating or Application of 
Logical Principlesr and Semantics or Verbal Under- 
standing. Rust, et ai, conclude that grouping items 

, affects the apparent factor content of a test. 

The Exceptional Student 
Few studies appear to have been concerned par- 
ticularly with teaching social studies to the exccp- 
..tional child. 

In Taba*s re5earchv(i2i) on thought processes and 
teaching strategies, she hypothesi zcs th^t mni>y slow 
learners may be able to achieve a high level of ab- 
itract thought, provided, they have the opportunity 
to examine a greater^ number of concrete 'instances 
than the leaching process nOw allows, In -particular, 
teaching strategies that are scientifically designed for 
the development of cognitive skills may make it pos- 
sible to develop such skills at a higher level in a 
greater number of students than is the case as of the 
present time. * ' - 

/ The Baltimore County School System's examina- 
. tion of the problems of the slow learner (89) re- 
sulted in thc followirig recommendations for the edu* 
cation of the slow learner in the social studies; (t) 
the curriculum should center .about t!ie home, school, 
and community, and should utilize den],onst rat ions. * 
films, and trips; (2) throughout the grades the slow- 
learning pupil should receive planned social and- cul- 
tural experiences that will equip him to function at,;. 



an increasing level, of effectiveness within the com- 
munity; (3) the use of a single text and short cott- 
Crete units is -recommended; (.|) immediate, cxcit- 
mg. and real are the basic characteristia of appro- 
priate instructional material for the slow learner. 
Out of this study has come a basic program in world 
history for the slow learners (131). 

One approach in teaching social studies to tlie slow 
learner has been to present nuieri:^! in series of small 
discrete steps accompanied by frequent reinforce- 
ment. Hoke ^(50) and Sierlcs' (11.3). both followed 
such a pattern in teaching American history and eco- 
nomics, respectively, to slow icarnen. but neither 
conducted any systematic evaluation of their- ap- 
proach, 

The; Bridge Project (31), a study of how to im- 
prove the preparation of teachers for teaching in 
underprivileged areas, has not been particularly con- 
cerned with the social studies, but it has found the 
use of literature concerned with Negro history to be 
successful, though there has been no evaluation of 
student achievement as a result of such use, 

Bidna's study (i a) of existing and recommended 
. programs in the social studies for the academically 
talented high school kudent was rnainly a survey of 
various characteristia of such programs. He con-' 
eluded jhat there is a need for such programs in the 
social studies for academically talented students, and 
that existing programs result in a better learning 
atmosphere. ' * 

Ebeling's effort to prepare. instructional materials 
in the social studies (30) that would challenge the 
superior students in a regular fifth-grade classroom 
indicated that these students were challenged by the 
materials, and that the availability of the materials " 
functioned as a method of "self-selection" of the su- 
p.eriorj^ • \ ■ • 
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The iccra social studies as 'used tVirougboul this 
article means, briefly, consonant po/lions of llie social 
sciences selcclecl. for learning. Since every phase of 
I educational activity has its human-relaiions implica- 
'tions* certain aspects of sociaT studies arc dealt with 
in^other arljcles. For example, aspects of cducauon' 
dealing with citizenship and eccmonnic educaiion arc 
Ircated undcf ciTiztNSHiP -tTruCATiON and economic 
EDUCATION. The reader is also referred to the entries 
on SOCIAL STUDIES arfd geograpjiy in the previous 



cdiuon of the En^yciorodiu of Ejifcatinjuil He.xi'ari h 
(45, 147). Much of (he mnJcrinl referred to. there i'. 
not repeated in this iirticlc, T hose scckini: information 
on earlier studies should nKo >cc ihc pcriinent issues 
of the Re^'icw (?/ EductuiotKil Research, 

Wesley t25R, p. y)) pionccicd in drj^winv: ihc dis- 
.tinclion between the NOci.nl studies ;ind the social 
scicncess The social .^cienccs :irc schclnrly nnd ad- 
vanced studies of human relnfionships. The social 
scientist is concerned v^ltb experimentation, rcscnrch. 
and discovery to widen the frontiers of knowledge 
about man and his rckiuonshi^s wilh c;hcr men nnd 
with his environment. The ^oci^^l studfes comprise a 
portion of the school curticulum wherein the content,-, 
findincs, and methods of the social scieiice?; nrc 
siniplitlcd and reorpjni/cd for instructional purposes. 
Thus, the social studies arc those studies that provide 
understandings of. n^m's w;^^-r^]a|^Jivioi:. of the h;v.ic 
^nccds of rnan. of the aciivitjcs ir> which he engnpes 
to nioci his needs, and of the instittitions he has 
developed. Driell)'. the social studies arc concerned 
with man and his rcl^iiionbhip lo his social and'phyhi- 
c.d cnvironnients. 

Nei,lher the socinl sciences, nor ihc soci^il studies 
have ricidiy set ho\ind:irics. They chance r^nd. expand 
wilh altered emph.isos in human activities and evil* 
lural institutions. In reecni years ^ the Library of 
Con^Tcss has listed the. following hcailings under 
the cener;»l classification of >cci.il science's: arithi<5.- 
polopy, economics, education, eeoiiraphy. history, t:\w. 
political science, rcpionalism, anv^ sociology, in 1930 
ihc Eticyc{opcit{n fof the SncidI Sc't.i'i.c^s (226) libteJ^, 
11 socinl and q/iasi-social sciences. In addition to/ 
those listed by- the IJhrnry of Conprcs<>. psychol(^py. 

• criminolocy. nnd philosophy, as w.tll as ,relieion/;ire 
■ sometimes included as soci.il sciences. Often referred 

to as separate social sciences are branches of some 
"of the older disciplines, such as ethnolo^iy which has 

* sprung from amhropolocy. and demography which 
has evolved from the applicntion of» statistics to' 
sociological data. Social scientists even. dilTer atnong 
themselves as to the cniegoriznlion. Some*clnim hts- 
lory belongs in the category of hunianiiies. nnd 
geographers primarily interested * in physical, pcoc 
raphy may call themselves natural scicniisis. Ccriy(\\ 
psychologists and anthropologists l!esig.nnte only por- 
tions of their areas ns social sciences and demaf.d 
the use of a prefix such as "cullurjal'* or '^social" 
before the icrm' psycholo.i,*y or anfhrnpohi^y. Disci- 
plinary hybridiztltion further comp!i<Jates efforts to 
delimit the field; cxninples of this are the emergence^ 
of historical geography, g'eo-politics. economic geog- 
raphy, and industrial* geography. Recent research 
practices in which teams of varied social scientists 
joi'rt-., together in a study make the designation of 
sub-ai'eas of responsibility within the field oil the 
moh difllcult (90» 152), 

A similar -problem of delimitation occurs in the 
field of the social studies. Although courses usually 
carry the some titles as the parent social sciences, 
there is a longer 'history of brond-ficld, integration 
among the social studies than is true for the social 
seicnccs. An exception to the use 6( comn^on 'titles 
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exists in the area of government or civics: these 
terms are used almost universally in the lower schools 
in place of political science, A further problem in 
establishing boundaries for the social studies exists 
at elementary-school levels and in some junior high 
schools where the social studies ate correlated or 
fused in units or lessons with subjects completely 
outside the field. Current proliferation of the social 
studies finds many diversified topics taught, and the 
titles of courses are not safe guides to their conieni. 
Civics coufses. for example, may provide units on 
vocational guidance, driver education, health and 
safety, conservation, alcohol and narcotic education, 
and economic geography, as well as current events 
and the study of government! Newer courses such as 
social living. Far En stern relations, seniors' '"roblems. 
freshman orientation, and contemporary problems are 
probably further evidence that ihe two most common 
and IraJilional school ofTerincs in the social area — 
history and geography — no longer servo to explain 
fully man and his increasingly complex relniionships 
in his rapidly changing world, with iis constantly 
broadening horizons. 

A genesis of the social studies i'. found as far back 
as the schools vf the grnmmarian and rhetorician in 
ancient Greece and Rome. Conceiving their subject 
broadly, ihey had their 'students read and orate con^ 
cerninp much of the important social liierature of 
Greece and Rome. Thus, under some of the teachers 
of grammar, for example, much of v. hat is now 
termed ethics, history, politics, and the social studies 
was included, as wcil as poetry, grammar, and literary 
criticism. Church leaders throughout the Middle 
Ages used history as a means of establishing docirmcs 
of the church among men. Renaissance schoJars 
urged that history be read as a means of training 
for ethical character. Biography has lone been her- 
alded as a vivid and concrete source of maieriai for 
studying morals and manners of men. As the known 
world was expanded by Western man, he became in- 
creasingly inierestcd in geography. This was further 
pron^otcd by the developments of the commercial 
revolution. During the period of the rise of nation 
stales, and then during the Reformation, there was 
t^n inciea^ied concern over national histories or his- 
tories which provided convincing arguments for 
various sects. An accompanying great increase in 
Bible reading probably further contributed to the 
grov/th of social emphases in the curriculum. At the 
same time a Spanish humanist. Vives. urged the study 
of history as one of the most important bases for a 
liberal cuucaiion. Later educators such as Comenius. 
Weise, and Pestalozzi did much to promote the 
progress of the social studies in the curriculum, par- 
ticularly in the elementary schools. Herbart also 
stressed the importance of history in the curriculum 
as a prime basis for character development. American 
schoolmen studied in Europe and returned to initiate 
the Herbariian movement. They nlso founded the 
N^.iionai Herbartian Society, which became the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education. It is signifi- 
cant thai the first two Yearbooks of the Society, 
issued in 1902 and 1903, were devoted to the teaching 



of history and geography. Johnson ( Hi) gives a 
more complete review of these backgrounds. 

Courses in the field of the social studies actually 
played a minor role in American schools until the 
beginning of the iweniicth century. This was more 
the case for elementary than for secondary schools. 
Generally, early Europeans in .America did not study 
geography and history as school r.ubjecls. but. once 
the English colonies won their independence, text- 
books pubh'sl.ed abroad were no longer adequate for 
new. national, educational needs; and history and 
geography, although introduced in pre-Revoluiionary 
schools and academics, grew in popularity. Both gen- 
eral and United State, hisiory were included in the 
curriculum of the first American Iiigh school — ^suc- 
cessor to the Latin schools and academies — which 
was cstabli«5hed in Roston in 1 82 1, Six years lister, 
Nfas*;ichTisetls required the teaching of United States 
history in alt communities which contained more than 
fixe hundred families. This requirement proba'bly 
marks the first attempt to prescribe courses by legis* 
IhMvc edict, a procedure which was to become much 
more common. Hv 1860. some five stales required 
the teaching of history in either high schools or ele- 
mentary schools, or ooth. Materials pertaining to 
civil government were introduced at approximaiely 
the '^ame time. Growth was slow, but history gra'du- 
ally became firmly established in the secondary 
schools and the two top grades of the elementary 
schools durinc the last tnird of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Little chance in rh:s respect took place 'n the 
elementary grades between I860 and 1900. The basic 
source for details of these developments is Tryon's 
\9}5 volume f24S). Cruikslianks' recent itudy of 
the history of the cvohttion of ihc s ^cial studies from 
1893 is probablv the definitive work on the more 
recent period (59). 

The present sociiiJ studies programs are an out- 
growth of a number of influences. .Alilunas (4) has 
traced the social and psychological backgroimds of 
the development. Particularly important were the 
reports of various national orgarii :alions. the first of 
which was the Report of the Comn iitce of Ten of 
the National Education Association, published in 
180.^. The Committee's recommendations vsere de- 
voted largely to history as a subject, although they 
considered civil government and polilical economy as 
well. A specific program for grade p'act nent was 
designed and the Committee made one the earliest 
uses of the term socir.! studies. It also made recom- 
mcnd.itions concerning geography. A more influential 
report which set the pattern for high-school history 
for more than a generation was made by the Lorn- 
mittee of Seven of the American Historical Associa- 
tion in 1899. The next important national report 
was m- de by the Committee on Social Studies of the 
Commission on Reorganization of Secondary Educa- 
tion, in 1916. Three commonly adopted courses at 
the high-school level grew cut of this report: («) 
the one-year course in European or world history 
found prevalently in the tenth year, (b) the new 
course called "problems of democracy — social, eco- 
nomic, and political." and (c) the full-year course 
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in Americin history. The scvcntecri-volumc report of 
the Commission on the Social Studies sponsored by 
the American Hi^urical Association appenred be* 
iween 1932 and 1941. However, the 1916 report of 
ihc Committee on the Social Studies was a much 
more important inrtucr.ce in the dcierminaiion of the 
\econdar\'.school socinl-stiu1ie> curriculum tlOO, Ch. 
V). Recenr surveys (7» 128) reveal thai the t>ulk of 
.American high ^chooJs have programs largely r^-flcct* 
jng the sucgestions made approximately forty years 
Heforc. 

The period from 1920 to 195.^ may well be desig- 
nated "ihc age of the social studies" in the schools 
of the United Slates. In 1921 the National Council 
for ihe Soci.ll Studies was organized. In 19:13 the 
twenty-second Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education was devoted to social studies 
in the elementary and secondary school, in 1934 the 
magazine Historiai} Ofttiook changed its title to T!ie 
Social StitJie.i, During the sumc period, in a charac* 
leristic development, the .Association of History 
Teachers of the Middle Slates was rcf^rganizeiJ as 
the Middle States Council for ihc Social Studies. The 
1936 ^'Ccirbook of the N.E.A. Department of Supcrm- 
tendence »as entitled Thr Socitff Stndiex Curriculufn. 
Thus, in a 20-year period a comparatively new area 
of the scfiool curriculum came to be comr .oniy 
accepted in the schools of the country. This is noi a 
typical de\elopment in the history of education, but 
it reflects the urgent need for il\cse learnings. There 
was opposition to the term social studies. Some tradi- 
tionalist*; and those who believed that fundamental 
essentials »otiW be lost in ihis amalgamation termed 
the field "social slush.'* certain historians interpreted 
the term to mean "diluted" history, and other critics 
feared an indoctrination of socialistic ideas- in spite 
of the criticisms, conditions in the nation favored 
the acceptance of the social studies. Concerns over 
the as'>imilation of immigrants and the minority 
groups, over patriotism, for the inculcation of citizen- 
ship, for the common social education of the masses 
— all stemming from two World Wars and a iragic 
economic depression — were basic motives for the 
developments of these years. In the elementary 
schools, social-studies lessons and units emerged as 
the ''hcarl" of the curriculum. 

OIUECnVES. The aims of the social studies in 
general have undergone rather limited research. There 
has. however, been considerable inquiry concerning 
the aims of the various disciplines within Ihc field; 
some of these will be referred to in the later discus- 
sion of curricular developments in each area, such 
as United States history, world history, and the like, 
llie lack of rcsearcn into objectives may reflect the 
manner in which social-studies objectives arc arrived 
at. Seldom the result of any kind of research, they 
arc generally products of value judgments reflecting 
iocial traditions and forces in this country. 

Langston (151) in a scudy of the ideals of Ameri- 
can organizations revealed an amazing extent of 
agreement about aims on the part of leaders of il8 
national organizations with an interest in citizenship. 
The degret to which these hold impUcalions for the 
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aims of the social studi("s is revealed by the headings 
used to organize the items: Family Relationships: 
Education: Religion; Government: Economic Life; 
Racial. Ethnic, and Relicioui Minorities: Health and 
Physical Well-being; SocinI Problem Solving; Per- 
sonal Development: Lecal Rjchts: and World Affairs. 
He concludes with a li<t of suggestions tor the et^ec* 
tive teaching of the American way. The Import of 
social forces in determining social-studies aims, and 
thus the. social-studies cvirriculum. has been further 
docirmented by doctor:,! studies oi' the liistory and 
evolution of i'ocial-studies curriculums in several of 
the stales. These inclut!e those by Holland (il5), 
Jones (127). McLean (166). and Young (272). Fur- 
ther evidence of Ihe role of legislative requirements 
in establishing the objectives and procf'tm of the 
social studies in the United States has been thoroughly 
summarized by Keesecker (1331. He treats the rela- 
tionship of laws to curriculum making and lists all 
slate las'^s requiring instruction in the socialvstudies 
field and the observation of special days in the public 
schools. 

An examination of courses of study in the United 
Slates reveals considerable unanimity and a great 
overlapping of staled general objectives for most of 
the socin^l-studies offerings. Carr and Wesley have 
organized one such general list (45, p. 12191. These 
commonly accepted aims for the field include: 

1. To respect the rights and opinions of others 

2. To be skillful in securing, sifting, evaluating, 
organizing?, and pjcbcnllni^ information 

3. To assume social and civic responsibility 

4. To act in accord with democratic principles 
■ c.nd values 

5. To become a judicious consumer 

6. To understand principal econorriic, social, 
and political problems 

7. To learn about vocational activities and op- 
portunities 

8. To understand the interdependence of peoples 
and groups 

9. To become a happy member of a home 

10. To make intellice.nl adjustment to change 

11. To gel along with individuals and groups 

12. To use basic social-studies skills 

13. To -exercise critical judgment 

14. To understand and promote social progress 

There is "iome evidence that objectives of the social 
studies as stated, in ^pite of changing ctirricular 
offerings, have remained fairly fixed. In 1937 Barnes 
(19) included a rather complete survey of studies 
related to social-studies objectives in the Eighth Year- 
book of the National Counci' for the Social Studies. 
Gross (93). in 1953. found aims very consistent 
through the years but shifting in relative order of 
importance and t't»us rettecling changing emphases of 
theorists and textbook writers, as well as of class- 
room teachers. He also found objectives quite similar 
at various levels, such as state and local, £ind tritely 
Uniform for different courses. There is a need for 
much greater differentiation a.-^d s,^ecificity of slated 
aims for the various social-studies courses. Reviews 
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of lists of objective!! also indicate: the virtue of 
concise nnd explicit stnicrncnts, n rcnlisticaliy attain- 
able number, behavioral staienncnls con\prchcnsibie 
to ihc student jmd possible of cvnliiiition (86). The^e 
aims are emphn«ii/cd by Ntichnclis (174). who ana- 
lyzed social-suidics goals as stated in 44 courses of 
study. 

A number of contributors have given estimates of 
"new viewpoints" in the teaching of the social studies 
(190'). In a critical, comparative study of whether 
^cctnl'Siudics obiccrives can be accomplished with 
textbooks. Samford (218) analyzed such objectives 
'A% were found in current periodical lilcrat\irc. in state 
courses of study, in curriculimi guides, and in methods 
books. His data indicate the areas in which fifty 
elementary-school and fifty secondary-school social- 
studies texts did or did not further the accomplish- 
ment of these aims. Bradficld (28) studied lists of 
staled objectives for the social studies In courses of 
study and found most aims to be content centered, 
a great disparity between stated aims and suggested 
learning activities, and a need for much more selec- 
tivity. 

Reported research of social-science or sociai-siudies 
objectives as related to general education has also 
been limited. This may rertect a continuing lack of 
agreement as to the purposes of genera! education. 
Carter (46) searched for the aims of general educa- 
tion for adolescents in building a course of study 
in the social studies for Fnclewoo<1. New, Jersey, hi 
a study denlinc with eighth-grade children. Brooks 
on attempted to develop an instrument for measur- 
ing knowledge of basic social educ.ilion pfinciplcs as 
they applied to life situations. ]\c found that althougli 
the vast majority of the childien possessed the knowl- 
edge of basic social education principles described 
by ihe National Council for the Social Studies, no 
significant ditTorencc in total test scores was shown 
for the three croups studied. Johnson (124. Ch. 9) 
used a normative method to examine the nature of 
genera) education in the social sciences and the prob- 
lems of teaching the social studies. This analysis, 
although not directed explicitly to problems at the 
clemcniary-school level, has clear-cut implrcations for 
both elementary- and secondary-school teachers of 
social studies. Naftah'n (186) effectively summarized 
the tasks of the social sciences in genera! education. 

For those dissatisfied with available data and re- 
search on the aims of social-studies instruction, much 
can be deduced from the many reports and studies 
available on the social-studies curriculum or on vari- 
ous subject areas within the field. Some of these will 
be summarized in a following section. As has been 
indicated, objectives can be identified in the analysis 
of such diverse sources as social-studies textbooks, 
courses of study, niethodology textbooks in the leach- 
ing of the social studies* slate and local requirements, 
surveys of curricular offerings, and collections of 
unit alms. However, determination of the objectives 
reaiiy being sought and reached can come only from 
careful observation of classes. What these instructors 
do or do not provide for their students in the way 
of learning experiences, in the relative independence 



and freedom of each individual cliissroom. establi^he1 
the functional objectives of the social studies. Those 
who see disparity bciv,cen stated aims ard aims sccm« 
ingly emphasized or nitainevl or omitted in practice 
musr look first to 'he clasvroom mentor. 

ClJRRICri.UM, Second in importance only to the 
teacher is the typo of curriculum organization. It is 
evident, therefore, whv a great deal of study has 
been devoted to the soci;il-sMidies curriculum and its 
various elements. Many MirNevs concerning scope and 
sequence, the selection of content, types of curricu- 
lums, and case situations have been conducted. It 
should be noted that often the genera) studies con- 
cerning curriculum, which arc not reported in this 
article, are in part concc'rned with the social studies 
or hold implications for improving sociaUstudics 
programs. The most recent specialized volume con- 
cerning problems related to rhc socia^stt^dies curric- 
ulum is the Twenty-sixth Yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies (75). This useful 1955 
publication contains much materii\l based upon recent 
research and records attempts at curriculum build- 
ing for various levels, froni the individual school to 
state programs. Althouch the volume does not help 
much with the question of what to teach, it does 
reveal the varied steps being taken by those concerned 
whh this problem, as well as presenting recent cur- 
ricular trends and the forces behind them. 

Typical of the research in this area has been the 
survey of course offerings, requirements, anci registra- 
tions. Some of these have been comprehensive, such 
as Ihc History Inquiry of \*j2A, At that time Dawson 
(6t) rcporlcd a number of trends revealed hy the 
inquiry. These trends of 35 years aiiO give evidence 
of the slow rate of chance characterizing, in particu- 
lar, rhc secondary social-suidfes curriculum. Changes 
included: the reduction in ancient, medieval, and 
English history ofTerings; a slow increase in the 
number of world history courses: the transfer of 
American history from the twelfth to the eleventh 
grade: a mushrooming in the nutnber of **problems" 
courses; the appearance in greater numbers of the 
"new civics" in the ninth grade; generally two or 
three years of required social studies in high school; 
crowing combinations of broad-rteld or fused social- 
studies courses in the junior high years; a growth 
in the socialized discussion of current events: and a 
decline in formal government courses which were 
being absorbed in pan by United States history but 
more so by the twelfih-grade problems course. A 
large-scale survey concernmg offerings and registra- 
tions in the social studies for Grades Vll to Xlt was 
completed by the U. S. Office of Education in 1947 
(7). Almost five hundred representative public high 
schools made up the sample. Findings confirmed 
earlier studies and those of smaller or more restricted 
samples (170), Among the many outcomes was evi- 
dence of a great increase in the number of students 
taking United States history between 1933 and i947. 
During this period, geography enrollments declined. 
Most students in Grades IX to Xll took less than 
three years of .social studies, but those in the seventh 
and eighth grades tended to schedule two years of 
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social studies, one of which was usually United States 
histoi7, A more recent ;^na^ysis of 107 large urban 
school systems conducted by Jones (J 28) in 1953 
showed United Slates history to be the most com- 
monly required cour^, with civics or government 
in second place. He noted a trend toward increasing 
Ihc amount of social siudics required of high-school 
students. A summary of socinl-sludies programs in 
53 nations was published by UNESCO in 1953 

Kinsman (143) attempted to fmd basic methods 
of organizing social-studies curriculums and to dis- 
cover underlying principles determining scope and 
»equence» as well as any representative pnliern. He 
found the three most commonly advocated cypcs of 
organization to be subject-centered, problom-cemcrcd. 
onJ experience units of work. He stated sonic organ- 
izing principles for the social studies, but he found 
no single representative pattern, Sheilhammer and 
Browne (229) classified by period and type the major 
bases suggested for dctcrtnininR the scope and se- 
quence of the social studies at elementary and sec- 
ondary levels. The three factors identified as being 
mo^l influential in determining scope and sequence 
in California are: (<0 the state course of study. {^) 
Icpislalivc enactments, and (c) tcxlbooV adoptions, 
PJischke (202) also fouml increasing spccitic legisla- 
tive and statutory control over the curricjiilum from 
1941 to 1950. In his study of the rote of resource 
units in curricular reorganization. Klohr (145) 
claimed that resource unils dove lope J by teachers 
were the most significant factor in bringing about 
curriculum revision. 

Sand (220) ;iltcmpted to analyze continuity and 
sequence in ^ocial-slnJics curriculums. ffe found 
more provisions for continuity than for sequence, 
with sequence organization being most common in 
the elementary school. His analysis led him to the 
conclusion that the considerable divergence in pal- 
terns rej>ulls from local customs .^nd traditions and 
from the personal preferences of the teachers. Brad- 
ficldX thorough analysis of 34 state courses of study 
or social -studies bulletins also reveals the primary 
need for an efTicicnt sequence, particularly ai the 
secondary level (28). claimed two key needs to 
be greater agreement as to just what arc the social 
sludics. and definite standards for selecting, includ- 
ing, or rejecting insfr\Jciional untls. McAulay's anal- 
ysis of social-studies curriculums (161) foimd mijny 
faults with the programs analyzed — lock of llexibility. 
lack of correlation, lack of pattern, out of date, and 
the like — as well as the disturbing fact thai almost 
one haff of the teachers coniraclcd in the various 
school systems said that they seldom followed the 
prescribed social-studies program. Harap and Mer- 
rill's 1954 survey of curriculum guides led them to 
the conclusion that more and more social-studies 
courses are being organized in terms of large teach- 
ing unils, with increasing attempts in the first six 
grades to base the program upon the expanding 
horizons of the learner, and that a greater proportion 
of social-studies learnings arc being incorporated into 
"basic education," "social living," and "core" pro- 
grams (104), Cummings* analysis of courses of study 



in the social studies led him to identify five trends 
in such publicDlions: increased emphasis on new and 
varied methods of implementation; the adoption of 
research findings: an emphasis upon group processes; 
the nttsmpf to meet individualized personal needs; 
and increasing attention to improved evaluation (60). 
He contrasts early curriculum guides and those of 
more recent years. The former were written by spe- 
cialists and experts, and were highly structured, com- 
plete, detailed, and directive. Since the thirties, 
courses of study have tended to be Icachcr-made and 
oriented: they are suggestive frameworks that arc 
guides ralfier than prescriptions. He indicates mat, 
except for a relatively few creative teachers, instruc- 
tors have largely fiiiled in their responsibilities under 
5uch conditions. This problem of organization versus 
freedom in the social-studies curriculum has not yet 
heen solved. 

Other helpful studies of the social-studies curricu- 
lum have been made at the state level (20, li02, 157, 
213). In general, these surveys parallel the results 
of the broader national studies. They reveal the 
sfrong hand of tradition at the local and individual 
school level. Too many inadeaualcly prepared teachers 
are instructing in tlic social-studies field, increasing 
numbers of students ure enrolling in social-studies 
courses, current events arc receiving increasing em- 
phasis, gcopraphy is in decline as a separate subject, 
anW there is a gre.it pressure upon the established 
social studies from now areas such ns personal adjust- 
ment, giu'dance. dri\'cr education. satViy and health, 
and the like. E%peci:ifly helpful to persons desiring 
to keep up with trends in the socia(-siu<Jics curricu- 
lum have been the recurring summary articles of 
key literature which have appeared in Socint EditcG' 
uon (83* 140, 167). The series of bnllctins published 
hv the National Council for the Social Studies in 
five separate \olumcs devoted to the segments from 
the primary grades to the college are particularly 
valuable in revealing :he present status of social 
suulies with ilclailcd descriptions of selected school 
programs at each level (3, 123, 144, 249, 265). Rep- 
resoniaiive school programs are also presented in 
most of the textbooks devoted to the teaching of 
the social studies ( 100. 175, 181, 206, 208, 258). 
There is much evidence that the social-stvidies cur- 
ricuhini has expanded consitlerably since 1Q20. Today, 
nl secondary leveN, student time devoted to social- 
si'idies courses is generally exceeded only by that 
given Fngfish and physical education. 

Klemcntnry-School Curriculum Patterns. In recent 
years social-studies lessons and units have occupied 
positions of central concern in the elementary cur- 
riculum. The Fifiy-sixlh Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education gives evidence Oi 
tfie research which has led to this development (188), 
Hodgson (113). in his study of trends in the social 
studies in the elementary school, underscores the 
growth of integruticn of the social studies with other 
subjects in the study of areas or problems of living. 
Separate subject divisions, however, remain at most 
grade levels in approximately one third of the schools 
studied. He also noted a major emphasis in pro- 
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visions for t*ic teaching of human relationships. He 
concluded that there was a great need for in-scrvicc 
education to assist teachers in using the newer 
methods as well as in fulfilling their responsibility 
In the implementation of iniepraicd types of organ- 
ization. Another recent survey of elementary. school 
programs was made by Bruns and Frar 'cr (36). They 
concluded that in spite of minor differences in course 
sequence and grade placement of social-studies mate- 
rial a definite pattern of offerings seems to be 
emerging. The grade placement of each broad area 
of learning tends* in large-city school systems, to 
center around a single school grade, with only rare 
variations of more than one vcar above or below 
the central position. Cowan (58) attempted a his- 
torical study of sequence in which he traced various 
patterns and came out with guiding principles for 
the elementary curriculum in the social studies which 
are based upon curren( aspects of child development. 
Burrcss (39) attempted to delineate a desirable pro- 
gram of social studies for the middle grades. In 
addition to consulting experts and reviewing courses 
of study, he analyzed and reviewed forl\' research 
studies of particular significance for the selection of 
content in the middle grailcs, The Willcuckson (265) 
and KIcc (144) volumes in the NCSS curriculum 
scries mentioned previously are also helpful in their 
suggestions for building social studies into elementary 
courses of study. 

The following emphases are indicated as typical 
for social-studies learnings in each of the fust six 
grades. Tn the first three grades, emphasis is generally 
upon home and school life in Grade 1. upon commu- 
nity helpers in Grade 11. and upon an extended 
knowledge of the community concept and ways of 
meeting basic human needs in Grade 111. As the 
student grows and his interests develop, attention 
moves to new horizons to help him attain an under- 
standing of the specialized, interdependent world of 
which he is a part, lie studies the persons who serve 
him in the local and concentric communities: he 
becomes cognizant of the iechnological age in which 
he lives and of the intricate arrangements for the 
production and distribution of material goods which 
in his society he has known only as finished products. 
The elementary-school social-studies curriculum aims 
to provide learnings which once came as an integral 
part of the experiences of the child in his hnme and 
commimity in a predominantly agricultural era. 
Broadened understanding of other peoples and respect 
for their cultures are now also needed. In attempting 
to Rain such social orientation, the social-studies 
experiences are often fused or correlated with those 
of other subject areas. Experiences in art. music, 
spelling, reading, arithmetic, and science are related 
to or built upon the soci'^Nstudies offering in large 
units of work. These units may last a mmiber of 
weeks, and often center on topics such as The Farm. 
Our Harbor. Carrying the Nfnil. The Pueblo Indians. 
The Oil Fields. People Who Help Clothe Us, Our 
Community, Our Neighbors Across the Border, and 
the like. At the fourth grade, history and geography 
arc first introduced as such. The settlement and early 



history of the state and region is a typical unit. 
Representative culture groups, both in the United 
States and in foreign lands, also are studied. At the 
fifth grade American history usually is emphasized. 
Often the approach is biographical, and attention 
centers upon the early periods of our national history. 
In this connection, teachers have often been criticired 
for teaching more mythology than actual history. At 
this grade level the student is introduced to the first 
of what is frequently three or four cycles of United 
Stales history that arc commonly included in the 
curriculum between the fourth and the fourteenth 
grades. Great variety is found at Grade VI. but the 
program is generally devoted to the consideration of 
other regions and countries nf the world. Some eco- 
nomic understandings and some simple sociological 
facts arc included by some instructors, but the major 
emphasis is upon geography and history. 

Secondary-School Curriculum Patterns. At the sec- 
ondary level a great variety exists in social-studies 
programs at each grade, not only among dirTcrent 
states but even within the same school district. There 
is. however, a most froqiicnlly offered course or pro- 
gram which can be identified at each grade level. 
Although Grades VII and VHl are often regarded 
as the last two years of elementary education, they 
arc here considered as the beginning of the secondary 
program. In Grade VII courses arc devoted primarily 
to historical and geopr;iPhical consideration of other 
regions and countries of the world, generally broken 
into eastern ant! western hemispheres, the one selected 
depending upon the sixth-grade empha^^is. State his- 
tory, orientation to junior high school, and Furopcan 
backcrounds to the coining American history course 
are other common courses. In Grade \'in the student 
Usually is introduced to his second course in .Ameri- 
can history. There is greater unaniniiiv" throughout 
the United Slates on ihe desirability of this eighth- 
grade o!Tering than is true of any other social-studies 
course or emphasis at any other grade level. In 
Grade IX the social-studies course is commonly en- 
titled Civics: as was pointed out above, a great vari- 
ety of topics to be. included exists here, ranging from 
government to vocations and boy-girl relationships. 
Although some teachers still stress the Consiitution 
of the United States, increasing numbers seem to be 
giving more attention to citizenship problems in the 
local community. In most schools world history is 
the standard course in Grade X. This course is a 
condensation of what, until about 1930. was two or 
three years of ancient, medieval, and modern history. 
World history has not proved popular, and the 
number of schools requiring it in recent years has 
declined. Tn the eleventh grade the student usually 
studies United States hirtory for the third time. Stu- 
dents often react against this course because it difTers 
little from the eighth-grade offering. However, state 
laws and regulations require United States history 
in ihe high schools of all 48 stales. The twelfth- grade 
social-studies offering includes senior problems or 
problems of democracy, government, sociology, world 
geography, international affairs, and psychology. Only 
a minority of high schools in the United States require 
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the student to take a social-sUidics course in each of 
his years in school. 

History. Ancient and ^cncrnl history have been 
offered since the late 1700's; American history was 
seldom offered before the I870*s. From the time 
history was fif^l introtliiced in the hiph-schoo) cur* 
riciiliini up to the publication of the Report of the 
Commitrce on Social Studios in 1916. history courses 
were Jntgcly devoted to political and military history 
and to d^5Co^■cries and evploraiions. and the presenia* 
lion was almost always in chronological and opjcul 
form. It was not until after World War I that new- 
topics and trends were discernible. After 1918 the 
nmount of lime devoted ro ancient history was re- 
duced, and one-year courses in world history were 
offered more frequently. Nfore time >\as devoted to 
American history, and more tcxthooVs enlarged the 
.space devoted to cultural and economic aspects of 
history. By 1925 some schools were experimenting 
with different types of fusion courses. Hy 19.10. as 
national committees no longer dominaicd the cur- 
ricuhim. vartations increased, and fusion or xinified 
courses increased in frcijucncy. particularly at the 
)unior high school level. Many of these courses cor- 
related history and ceojrraphy: some aCen^ptcd cross- 
disciplinary fusion, such as r. combination of social 
Mudies and English. Most such courses have been 
concentrated in the junior liiyh "schools, w here various 
aspects of world history usually were launhi in Grade 
VH and American history in Grade VI 1 1. Since 
1920 the two most common history courses to 
emerge in the senior hii?h school have been rhe tcnih- 
gradc world history course and (he eleventh -grade 
course in United Slates history, Larccr schools often 
provide elcctivcs in the field of history, such as a 
special course on Laiin America, Recent world-history 
courses rend to cover much more than merely West- 
ern Furopean history: nevertheless the course is fre- 
quently iinpopulaf. m some areas, enrollment in 
world hislory has decreased, as have the number of 
schools requiring students to t.ikc the subject [WA, 
lis). Kchoe (134) studied the evolution of the 
world-history course, fie reveals that, despite attacks 
by both historians and teachers, it remains the sec- 
ond-ranking social-studies offering, next to United 
States history, in the high schools. If is evident that 
the greatest problem in cormcclion with this course 
is related to the attempt to compress all history 
other than that of the United States into a single 
one-year genera! course. Until teachers and authors 
of lexts are willing to be highly selective or until 
the course is expanded into a two-year broad-field 
offering, it probably will remain unsatisfactory for 
bolh students and teachers. Englc (77) attempted to 
point out one way of solving the problem of continu- 
ity and at the same time helping students to move 
from the study of one culture to another through 
ihe culture concept approach. One of the most help- 
ful volumes available to teachers concerned with 
improving the leaching of world history is the Twen- 
tieth Yearbook of the National Council for the Social 
Studies (260). The most recent study h:is been a 
■survey conducted by a committee of the Illinois 



Council for the Social Studies, Over two hundred 
high schools in the state were canvassed, and much 
valuable information about offerings and instruction 
was gathered through a 2H-item questionnaire (120), 
It is estimated that approximately fkO percent of 
the current hich-school enrollments in history arc 
in American history. It is most commonly a two- 
semester course and often includes required govern- 
ment itnits or maieriiils. A major problem has been 
a lack of differentiation between it and the offerings 
at the eight;*- and fouriccnth-grade levels. During 
World War JI the cotirsc came under much public 
scrutiny: criticism reached a peak with the publica- 
tion of the results of the /Wu- York Tunes' survey 
on April 4. 194.1. In an attempt to get at the facts 
concerning student knowledge in this area, the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studios, ihe American 
Historical Association, and the Nfississippi Valley 
Historical Association appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate claims about th« teaching of American his- 
lory. The 1944 report, ji^rep.-^^ed by Wesley (257), 
refuted the charges iha. the suhiccl was being 
neclccted and suggested a minimum program for 
each of the cycles. Ihc great interest in this subject 
has led to considerable investigation, nrown {34") 
.studied public criiiciNm of secondary-school history 
from 1930 to 1954. He found the dominant criticisms 
directed toward teaching materials and textbooks. 
Another common criticism was the ch:»rge of the 
"debunking'* of national heroes and traditions; em- 
phasis upon internnitonnlism was also ohjcctcd to. 
Specitk groups tended to react to what was or was 
not stated about their place or conlribiifion to United 
States history. Skaunid ( 232) and Willis (266) sur- 
veyed changes in the American history curriculum 
since IS90. They found growing unity in the course 
offcitngs across the nation and increased attention 
to social, economic, recent* and international aspects 
of our national history. The U. S. OTjcc of Education 
survey of 1947 revealed many facts about course 
registrations and ofTcrings. including the fact that the 
course was nearly universally reqttired {!). Gross' 
study of the teaching of United States history in one 
hundretl high schooK in California galhci-cd facts 
on offerings, aims, tnethodology. content, teacher 
preparation, and suggestions for improving the course 
(98). Olmr^tead ( 192) also went to a group of 
American history teachers to discover the extent to 
which they appraised their own programs. He found 
a large majority of teachers quite dissatisfied with 
many aspects of the program and rdcntified a number 
o,f interesting suggestions for modification. Dcviti 
(65) attempted to help delimit the content of the 
course by gathering a comprehensive list of basic 
concepts to be taught: he submitted 938 concepts to 
three separate juries on a national level to validate 
the generalizations'. Such a list organized in order of 
importance can be an aid to those attempting to 
build better courses. Another attempt to resolve one 
of the issuer surrounding the organization and teach- 
ing of history courses was made by Jones (129), 
who tried to dele? mine the views of a group of 
famous American historians on these points. She 
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foutKl no great agreement among these scholars — lhai 
is, no common •'historian's" point of view. The 
opinions of academicians appear lo be just as diver- 
gem ;is those of the ptncral public. The Sevcnteenil» 
Yearbook of the Nntional Council for the Social 
Studies is a basic reference for those interested in 
the leaching of American history (245). 

Gov^:RN^tENT and Civics. By J900 a course in 
civil govcrnmcn! was widely tjiught in the sccond:jry 
schools, with some 20 prrccni of all students taking 
it. Thc! course uas formal and descriptive, wiih most 
of ihc content devoted to li^e siructure of the national 
government hu; w.iih some atienlion to slnte govern- 
menl- CraduaUy» course*; in government and civics 
changed lo present govrrnmonf as a functional 
process, with an emphash upon the local community. 
By 1914 the term civict had come into wide use in 
describing courses in government. By 1920 the tiiles 
"vocaiional civics" and ''community civics" had be- 
come popular; almost one fifih of nil hiiih^chool 
students studied some variety of civics. Content varied 
greatly. Community civics tended to be placed in 
Grade IX. An advanced civics course, frequently 
given in ihc twelfth grade, cmph:isized national pov- 
crnment. However, much duplication existed. As thc 
twelfth -grad<. problems of democracy course grew 
m popularity, iv '.ended to dr.-^w muci\ of its material 
from the area of civics As was indicated prcvfously. 
thc boundary lines of civics courses are still unclear, 
and there has been a great iticicase in thc number of 
new topics intro^luccti in recent years. Peiicrsch 
(201) traced the hisiory of such courses from IRfil 
to 1930. Lewcnstein (155) has analyzed ideas alxjut 
citizenship education and basic democratic concepts 
with speciaP implications for courses in government. 

GeocraK]IY. L?niil about 1900 geography had oc- 
cupied an important place in ;hc school curriculum 
AS a physical science. In 1909 committees of the 
Association of American Geographers and of the 
National Hducniion Association strongly criticized the 
overemph.isis on the physical .Tspects of geography 
and recommended rTiore auenion :o human res]K»nscs 
lo ihe environment. By 1914 physical gcosiraphy had 
been l;irgely absorbed by Ihe rapidly increasing gen- 
eral science courses, and sue hi ccography as remained 
in tfie high school was included in commercial geog- 
raphy, human f:eopraphy, or world geography. Gcoc- 
raphy also declined in f>opu!arity in ihc junior hich 
school, and during thc twenties and thirties much of 
its content v/as absorbed into the neu:r fusion 
coursers. Allhouch there wa*; a revival of interest in 
geography during and immediarelv following World 
War H (170). geocrapliy is no longer of importance 
as a separate subject in the senior high schools. Only 
5 10 7 percent of all students enrolled in four- 
year high schooK take this subject (139). Kennamer 
studied the evolution of geography in American 
schools, including the European backgrounds of geo- 
graphic education fJ38» 13>9). Brooks (32) reviewed 
the offerings of geography in thc high-school curricu- 
lum during the past 25 years, as NfcAulay (160) did 
for thc clcmcntary-schooI geography. An excellent 
review of the leaching of geography was recently 



prcp^ired for ihc International Geographic Union by 
a commission headed by Scarfe (223 ). \\'ilson t268) 
attempted to build an "idcaT' iunior-high geography 
program by securing the opinions of experts and 
sampling courses f study. Gross (92) published a 
review of research in geographic education for the 
National Council of Geography Teachers. 

Curricular studies in individual states have been 
conducted by Cole and Pontius |50) in California. 
Junge I 130) in Michigan, and Miller ( 179) in 
Nenraska. These studies underscore the decline of 
geography as a separate subject, the extreme variety 
in ofTerings, and the lack of qualified teachers in this 
area. Becker (23) made an intense historical review 
of the developmeni of geography in New York City 
high schools from !il98 to 1953. Conditions in that 
system have tended to parallel developments at the 
stale and national levels. The Nineteenth Yearbook 
of the National Council for the Social Siudies sum- 
marizes many of thc practices to 1948 (148). 

F.roNONtics. When thc original title "political econ- 
omy" was in use, economics had little success as a 
secondary-school offering although a number of 
courses were available. In some states {New York 
and Massachusetts) it was required for a lime even 
as early as I8<^0. By 1893 less than 5 percent of the 
n-.uion*s schools survc>ed by the Commiitee of Ten 
ofTored the subject. Aficr 1900 the simpler term 
Ci'ot\{ft]iics grew- in popularity, but even though thc 
sulijcct increased in frequency of offering student 
ciiKjllmem rcnuiued at a low level. Less than 
5 percent of all high-school students were en- 
rolled in such courses in ]9Z0 and approvimaiely 
the same percentage holds for ihc present. Much of 
the early cotitent of economics has K^en absorbed 
into the newer problcms-of-democracy courses, and 
where separate classes in economics do exist they are 
usually electivcs ar the twelfth-grade level. Hum 
(118) analyzed current economic content in the high- 
school curriculum and outlined a recommended ap- 
proach to the teaching of high-school economics. 
He found good reasons for the lack of success of 
economics as a high-school subject, as did Nfoorman 
(182). Recently much research concerning economic 
education has been sn'mulated b> the ac:iviiies of the 
Joint Council on l:conomic Education. See economic 

EDlXATtON. 

Sociology. Sociology as a subject first appeared in 
the secondary scliool in 191!. but it has never 
attained an important place in the curriculum. It was 
odered in 1928 by some IS percent of thc h, h 
schools throughout the country but was taken by 
less than 3 percent of the iiudenls. Niosi of the 
content was devoted to such problems as crime and 
poverty, population, race, economics, family, and 
general social theory. It has been claimed that many 
of the courses would have been more properly desig- 
nated "social pathology/' As in thc case of economics, 
much of the content has been taken over by thc 
problems-of-democracy courses. At the present lime., 
less than 5 percent of secondary students are enrolled 
in this subject. In 1950 Sullenger and others (242) 
reported n survey of 1100 high schools which showed 
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lhal only 26 percent of them ofTcretl sociology as 
cllher a separate course or as part of some other 
integrated co»jr%c. generally nt the senior level. 

PsvcHOLOGW Psychology, as liuch. \v:^s first lautrht 
in high schools dunnc the bst two decades of the 
nineteenth century. During the twenties and tliirties 
interest grcw^ but Ffelfmi (107). reporting a survey 
of 1950. found less than 1 percent of all the high- 
school population cjoroUcd in such courses. The 
growth of the guidance appro:\ch fn recent years and 
ihe concern over the person:\l problems and ndjust- 
mcnt of students has led to a slow but continuing 
growth in the subject. Englc (75) reported in 1955 
lhal over 8 percent of the high schools now offer 
separaic psychology courses. Ihese courses are dec- 
lives, usually lakcn in the twelfth grade and generally 
recognized as social- ^luJies o(Tc rings. 

T\N elftk-Gk *0E pRtMUF.MS CoL'RSE. The Problems 
of Democracy co'aise recommended in a report 
of che Commi'ice on Social Studies of tyie Commis- 
sion on Rcc. canizaiion of Secondc^ry Education in 
I9l6, although it had been suggested as early as 
190K By 19/0 it was being taught in 28 slates under 
a variety of fi:Ics. k is now almost always ofTered in 
ihc tuelfth grade. It is a broad-field course, drawing 
its content mainly from political science, economics, 
and sociology. There is (inlc agreement on what the 
problems course should contain: it is cxiremely broad 
in scope and in recent years has taken on more 
lopic^; from pKVchoIocy. intcrnaiional nfTairs, and 
current cvcnN. Currently more large high schools 
require this course than require world history; how- 
ever, in the past 20 years ihc percentage of students 
enrolled nationaMy has declined from 10 percent to 
about 6 pcrcenr. The course is often organized on 
a one-semester basis. Babcock (56), Jennings (122), 
and Knapp (I46> su^^cycd stich courses in American 
high schools; Jennings included a detailed history of 
their evolution. \ 

CfRRENT Events. Separate courses in current 
events or current history have existed sporadically 
since before 1900, In !902, with the publication of 
a specially printed. studcta newspaper. Carn^m Evetu.^, 
popularity of the current-events idea grew. Generally. 
hoM'cver, the current-events content was taught on 
certain set days and merely added to the regular 
history and social-siudies offerings. American invclvc- 
menl in two World Wars brought much more atten- 
tion to current events in the high-school curriculum. 
A recent survey by the Civic Education Service, 
Washington, D. C one of the major publishers of 
school newspapers, revbnled that among the many 
thousands of teachers using its papers the time 
devoted to current events was approaching one fourth 
of the total time available for sociaI«studies inbtruc' 
tier.. In many of these cases, howeve/. current events 
remain adjuncts to the typical social-studies offering. 
The problem of the integration of current events into 
the curriculum is a major concern of most social- 
studies teachers, ^^any appioaches have been used, 
but most of them have not proved satisfactory. One 
obvious problem is the fragmented approach most 
commonly used in handling current events. The ever- 



increasing international contacts of the American 
people demand knowledge about the current world 
on the part of American youth, and current events 
will probably continue to increase in importance ai 
un aspect of the social studies. The Twenty-first 
Yearbook of the National Council for the Social 
Studies is a vaU ,hle reference in this area and con- 
tains a cliaptcr devoted to research on the teaching 
of contemporary affairs (198). Teachers interested in 
the implications of current world aiTairs for the 
social-studies curriculun; should also refer to the 
Twenty -fifth Yearbook of (he National Council for 
the Social Studies (8). Gross and Zelcny (100. Ch. 
XII) and Ward (255) have atten^pted to delineate 
ways of incorporating consideration of international 
iifTairs into the currictilum. 

Collspe Curriculum Patterns, Considerable atten- 
tion has been given to college ofTeringb in social 
science or the social studies. The National Council 
for the .Social Studies reported that five different 
curricular patierns were evident from the analysis of 
150 syllabi for Grades Xltl and XIV (249). Other 
analyses of college hi«itor\' -and socinl-'^tudics curricu- 
Uims have been made by Ntikescll (177). Park (196), 
.Sanders (221), and Torpcy (246). These reveal that, 
alihoifch history dominates the curriculum, many 
f.chools require very few credits in social science for 
graduation. Sanders reported that approximately 20 
percent of the teachers colleges had no history re- 
quirement whatsoever for graduation. It h also evi- 
derd from these studies that the integrated social- 
science course a-i a part of general education has 
been growmg as a fre5hman and sophomore require- 
ment in many colleges and universitic-.. 

Selecting Ciirricular Content. The problems of 
selecting content for tb.e scKia] studies and of organ- 
izing a most effective scope and' sequence arc complex 
and Intertwined with mnny other aspects of the edu- 
cational process. Many of the proposals have been 
made upon philo^iophical and n priori grounds. Most 
of the research in this area shows that a wide varieiy 
of pallcrns arc effective and that probably no single 
program or means of arriving at such a program will 
ever result from objective research. Ihc three most 
common approaches used consist of: in) rearranging 
and modifying established subjec: matter, (^) organ- 
izing in terms of youth tasks and needs, and (c) 
restructuring in relation to social factors and prob- 
lems. Although the latter has been suggested upon 
numerous; occasions, few school provjrarns have been 
so designetl. The needs of youth arc ofien considered 
and have been carefully explored over the past 
twenty years (211). but few curricuUnns arc based 
upon them except in part. Explorations, retinemcnts, 
and selections fron; the subject matter have been the 
most common sources for organization, as well as of 
content, in the social studies. Combinations of two 
or more approaches are often used. The recent Cali- 
fornia revision was initiated by going to experts in 
the social sciences for statements as to the basic 
concepts provided by each of the social-science disci- 
plines (41). These statements were later modified, 
made specific, and provided for in the light of facts 
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concerning the growth processes of the learner, the 
psychology of learning, and suggestions made by 
many hundreds of classroom teachers. 

There have been many attempts to determine basic 
concepts in the st^cial-studics Held. One of the most 
recent was sponsored by ihc Committee on Concepts 
and Values of the National Council for the Social 
Studies (163). Some of them date back to the twen- 
ties. Biiltngs (24) attcmpled to determine the mo.st 
important generalizations related to the content of., 
the social sciences. He secured the suggestions of 
two hundred experts as to outsianding volumes jn the 
social sciences. A final selecuon of 28 books was 
read and each generalization dealing with human 
group life identified. listed, and grouped. Billings 
emerged from his refinrng procedure with 8vS0 basic 
social-studies generalizations. Junce (131) used a 
similar 'cchnique and then attempted to determine 
how easily 88 gererali7ation\ in peography and world 
history could be learned A series of ten related 
studies, only five of which have been completed at 
this writing, is designed to analyze a basic human 
activity (transportation, rccrention. governing, etc.) 
and attempt lo identify soci;il-scicnce generalizations 
for possible use in the elementary social-siiniios cur- 
riculum (12. 76, 153. 209. 24t). For some of these 
areas, this was the first time such an extensive set 
of generalizations had been identified and oig.inizcd. 
Such h"s!s may serve as a frame of reference for 
planning learning experiences, selecting instructional 
materials, developing ciirriculiims. writing texts, and 
evaluating bulletins, units, courses of siiidy. and 
judio-viMMl aids. Douglass (68) used somewhat the 
same approach in ideniii'^ '^L: basic interreLTiionships 
between man and iiial environment for use in the 
gcogr ,Ouc strand of the social-studies curricn!um. 
Tv other such studies have recently been concltulcd 
oslon University, one dealing with concepts in 
.niled States history (65) and one in rel;iliott to 
geographic concepts (67). 

Examination of such sitidies leads to the conclusion 
that a prime problem fncing workers in the field of 
the social studies today is the need for agieement 
on just the social studies are to be. Concerted, 

correlated efforts at all levels are called for. A related 
question concerns the proper degree of local varia- 
tion in offerings and requirements. Curriculum im- 
provement at the local level may be most cfTeciive. 
bui siuuitrs such as Hetzcl's iii2). in which he found 
fewer than 40 percent of the graduates of a high 
.school Slaying in the locality, raise serious questions 
aboul basing; curricuUims on purely local demands. 
It is slill not clear just what the implications are 
for the social studies of such phenomena as ponula* 
lion mobility, the growing uniformity of American 
culture, and the general education movement. 

PROBLEMS OF INSTRlXnON. Many studies 
at both the elementary and secondary level reveal 
student dislike for soc. l-sludics courses (48, 105, 
194). The major comphunis, such as dullness, use- 
Icssness, excessive memori7aiion of names, dates, and 
events, and the like, are not attributable to the con- 
tent of the social studies but rather to the ways in 



which it is organized and presented. One of the major 
challenges is that of developing more effective class- 
room procedures. Many of the studies dealing with 
teaching methods in general or studies of teaching 
method in other curricular areas have some implica- 
tions for social-studies instruction, but these have 
not been spelled out. A result of reviewing the 
research in this area is the rather discouraging realiza- 
lion that much that is now being tried in the way of 
techniques or advocated as more effective procedure 
is not based on research. Also, there is great discrep- 
ancy in the results reported in numerous studies, and 
in many areas it is impossible to state exactly what 
is the most effective approach. This is evidenced by 
Adams' survey (2) of a number of controlled experi- 
ments contrasting difTereni social-studies classroom 
methods carried on during a period of 35 years. In 
light of the above problems this section of the article 
reports illustrative and more recent studies rather 
than at?emptinc to summarize the conllicting cvidenc* 
of much of the research. 

\tctlu)d:; of Instmctlon. Duffey (69) studied the 
prevailing practices of 5.^S social-studies teachers and 
comp.^red them with the techniques recommended 
by their college methods instructors jmd procedures 
recommended in the literature. Theory is evidently 
only parii;illy "sold" to teachers — or perhaps methods 
courses are not realistic in what they advise and 
emphasize. DufTcy foimd agreement on broad-tie{d 
offerings, on integration with other curricolar areas, 
on the need for a problem-solving emphasis, and on 
some aspects of current events; however, he found 
dis;igrcemcnt on such items as the use of workbooks, 
means for building iniorcultural understanding, the 
hantiling of controsersial is^^ues. and techniques of 
evaluation. The me:hod^ now favored in the educa- 
tion of social-studies teachers may be inferred from 
recent college textbooks for special methods courses 
in the teaching of the social studies at the elementary 
level (175. 176, 181, 19."^, 206) and at the secondary 
level (100, 119, 124, ISO. 219). However. Scarles 
(225). in his survey of college methods courses in 
teaching high-school social studies, four.d instructors 
stressing only 5 of some 14 basic methods. Most 
commonly emphasized ucre group discussion, group 
reports, unit approaches, ifse of current periodical 
materials, and individual reports. In spite of the 
recomn^endaiions in the texts, teachers continue large- 
scale Use of more traditional approaches. 

The problem of finding :he most effective approach 
is cmpha^iized by the findings of DcLong (o3) and 
Stovall (240^ in social studies, Traxler (247) in 
American history, and Vent (253) in geography. In 
terms of attainment of various sociabstudies aims, 
differences among various approaches freqitently are 
negligible. A teacher ma^ state six aims of equal im- 
portance and find that socialized discussion 's better 
in reaching ihiee of them, \\hile quesiion-and-answcr 
recitation brings better attainment of the other three. 
One suspects that if a teacher is able and particularly 
interested in or favorable toward a given method, 
it will be most effective for him. It is evident, how- 
ever, that the teacher should not use one or two 
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sonal relations in ,hc clnssroom 5^,0 succe « "^"^ <^««^ 'he 

regardless of ,he n,e,hods of inst^Cion '° """^ d S [mrn'Ti' zT'h '-"^^^r^^^^'^- ^n.in (79) 

Lecture and Discussion. Ahhou-h lecturing a. «rv , , / °^ "««• 

the lower school level as well as fnm^. ■, ^ condmon.s for gc.ing charged behavior in Inbo- 

.ion. has long been under a ,ac/ bT^ V ' fi-^'J experiences. Keinnrd (135, 

con,inue .0 L used ,0 a n ider it'Xl le^e^'of; T^'"""' ^ ^'-^"'''"""^ '^^"^^ 

«.any teachers. Horn (,,7. Ch. V.l.) has "n.^. ^ eZirCo^; /sr;"^' 

n/ed much of the material on thes- elements of nf ^'"^'"f^- ^"""oning the vir- 

method. A comparison of more recent s^nrch on ound ,h I'T' 

lecture v,rs,„ discussion has been r^^i/ h n P'"'"^"' "'^ significant advantage 

(239). He found h t in acquirTne " o mJio ^e -^'-aticnal approaches used by te.chcrs 

.ure and discussion have ^e^: f^^^nr^a telv' 2^^:; ^"^Z: J^^V'^ 

equal in effeciivcness but di'^cussion helos in rh;. L - '"^ "'^ °' ""in^unHy resources 

retention of information. Mo> xperim nt r h vc nron H ? '^^'^ 

found discussion more effective If ,e S he"se°"of or"'"' ''" ""^ 

telling in helpine students develoo MvJeTZL , T f'^'"^" °" Promiscuous 

the acquisition o facts s ch s !kilM H ' T T " ''^"^'■"^ ^^'O^'^ 

rerence. perceiving reia;;Shi;s"':.n'LSi:r;:d N .i;? :;er:T e^-^.- °' ^ 

;i^'"a%?ear^;;,^,7r :;:rr -ndL-v^rh" ^'^^-'^^ - ---- ci;:\tidrr aci.i,'i : 

group discus.sion is distinct s e i to the t-c ? T. al^Z:?" 

in affecting attitudes and beh.vior Tell in, hJ v k . "° differences in resuirs in 

for Mow learners or J^r readeTs J h ^ ^ M ' "'^ r^"''''- '^03, found no 

technique. ' " ' ^^'''^"'"^ 'he use of study questions to be 

T...C„eR.PuP. PUNStNcTeacher-pupil planning ^'Mt V,T;;;:ain'"aTT:;;c^terel? ^ ' 'T) 

has also been the subject of continuing invcstieation. the teacher-s failure "o explain a d \ 

Westerman (261) traced the literature of teacher- properly. ^ ° "'"'"y 

pupil planning in secondary ?;ocinI studies hrtu//.,*n „ n 

IV20 and ,956. A general co.Klu.ion s " 'each" in 1 n ^^<= ^--al research 

pupil planninc has been nn incrensin<^V ? .~ ^ dynamics has .mplicniions for the .ocial 

Classroom process. O^h"? ;:ncl':r"r: T^i" -"^l^^l^ifn^Tr^n T^^'^^ ^"•"^'• 

zt::^/:.'^-^::- r'";;";Vo;inTn7';^ r; t^^-^ h ---^^ ^^-^ 

for the use of this approa h sri dentT n h, T '° t^«="«^r the dynan.ics 

studies who have so p7rMc Led sh re in the , 1r "''^ ^'--s. not only to 

ning of content almos a r' Jn ly n n ' I T. --"tisfactory group learning but .Ko to 

ning- of unit procedures te her 1 1 ' " n^ nf v,"^"": ^'''^'''>^ '"J'--^'"'^'^ 

content occurs in sep r ; s J ect cXs'^ '? '''"V^' '^^"- ^°-<^ °f 'f^"-" -search has been aimed 

in integrated course'- and cri t c sm of hi ' . ■^'"'^"'^"^ '^e 

has declined consider b si^ 9^0 R ^'T: 'J J iT '"T " ''^''""^ ^''^^ 

compared pupil-tcacher planned chsses w ,h 1 ?ood group-d.scussion n,eihods al.so show a 

directed ei ht'h-grad o , .^^^ ! "'r'""^ "^<^ of factu.-.l 



directed eighth-^rade social-stiidrcs course Th ^'"7"""^ ■^'P"'f^^--»nt gain in the mastery of factu.-,l 

pcrimentalclasse's did as w I h traS tion J , 'r' ''•''^'"S '""-^ - 

. ''^ iradidonal clos-ies group di .cuss on An(!pr<nn . .,i .1 • 

.n mas.er.ng subject matter and showed greater gains discussion te hnique .sed un ' "7''. °^ 

in reasoning power and in iindrrunnrj „^ ti . tccnniques used hy 110 social-studjcs 

M-.uations. as well " n cl ss morVie Bus^f "'k " ^'^"^'^'^ 

found some evidence that ,;e ?rien,l inst tor' ^^'^^fT' "^'^ ^■"'^'^ 

not always the most successful: Johnston ( 126) ound n ,h [ 1^"'°". ^"'^ 

that so-called autocratic instructors .^nH^ . t °' '"^■°'^<^d (II). The dis- 

ei.her the older in St-Tr, or he ve y ""o" T""^ " P"""' °f "'^ 

Those instructors ' Tu^:. :/ J ^""P"''^""'^- ''"''"'^ had no preparatory instructions or 

practices tended .rhavrr/e ib a a iitut^'lJ 'vT' ^''"^ "'^ P'«""'""8 for 

to be self-confident and moTe sel Isuffi ien " ^^P"^''" ^° <^'^«'-«= 

AcrmrtEs and Pko.ect,. Varied activities to sup- ei'r 's'rMH'°7 =°-P<^'"cy of 

plement the usual classroom reading Questioning Ph 1." """"'^ technique.,. Anderson and 

and discussion have long been .^z TZTZt pan oft'"h"'' °' ■'''"^' '"'"'"^ °" 

arc needed to prove the virtues claimed for m ny o area- am'"'''" ' ""'""l '^""^^ 

these activities and projects. In 192^ Wi?sor(267; i T ^ . "''^ '"^86 classes. 

ompiled an exhaus'tiv; class fied lis, of U S of Tormf"" 'l' '"^'"^ '° '^^ -"""^ 

ot possible of forming .small subgroups. Such groupings should 
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be used more frequently; research into ihc size of 
i^roups. for ex^tmplc. has r;ii:»ecl serious doubts nbom 
ihe quality of toial group discussion Avhen it involves 
more than 12 or 15 persons (239 ). Mcicalf (I7J) 
concluded lhar ihcrc W evidence thai crhicjil thinking 
is improved and thai there is more consiNlcncy in the 
concepts developed by «;tudcn\s who have the oppor- 
tunity to discu^s in their clus^cs. 

Sociomclric ^jpproiichcs h;ivc been used to study 
the social values of smdcnis. for puidance. and for 
evaluation in social-studies clijs^cs (14, 66, 84, 215). 
Zelcny has summarized and indicated the implicallons 
of many of these practices (100, Ch. XIX). Others. 
%uch as Shaftcl (228) and Stone (238). hnvc at- 
tempted to develop problem stories and role -playing 
situations wherein students will develop American 
ideals in socio-dramatic sit um ions. 

Development of Skills. One of the mo^t complete 
sources of information on 'ikiil dcvcJopmcni in the 
social studies is the T\venty-fo*jrih Yearbook of the 
National Council for the SociaJ Studies M4h Reports 
in this volume parallel t)ic implication of Scoit*s 
findincs; namely, skills niust be taucht (224). Chncc 
(47) hi-is reviewed a total-school program in social- 
studies skill development and includes recommenda- 
tions for the development of m:tp skills, the sequence 
of skill development, and conditions favorable to 
growth in the various skills. She underscores the 
importance of individualization of instruction in this 
area, A praded lit^i of skills to be developed at the 
elementary levch is included in the report, The place 
for and teaching of map skills has been discirsscd by 
Edwards (72). Kohri (U8>. and Wapncr (254), 
Edward*; developed indicc«5 for sp;ice orientation and 
evolved an instrument to measure sliidcni orientation. 
The National Council for the Social Studies prepared 
a pamphlet devoted to the proper introduction of 
map and globe concepts at Aarious ctradc levels ("263). 

Time concepts have also undergone considerable 
exploration. We>]cy has a valuable chapter on the 
building of understandings in this area (ZSS, Ch. IS). 
Frcidman's work (85) hns al^o civen evidence of the 
dcvclopmenial nature of an understanding of chron- 
ology; as with space concepts, lime concepts are 
often introduced trx) early and teachers assume a 
greater understanding tlinn students actually have. 
Spiro (23t>) has summarized a number of. findings 
on lime-sense. Among his conclusions are: these con- 
cepts are built by a slow, continuing process related 
to student maturation: systematic feachinc prior to 
age 13. approximately, or to students of mental ace 
less than 10 will not hasten the development of this 
sense: after the seventh grade systematic training in 
ch'-jnolocy mny be carried on with profit; some 
aspects of time sense are dependent upon the grow-ih 
of other meanings and relationships in children's 
tninking: and instruction is often hindered by mis- 
graded materials and by the use of unproved instru- 
ments. As a basis for planning dates to be emphasized 
in lower school instruction. Pressey (205) examined 
names, terms, persons, places, and dates commonly 
used but not explained in college texts in 1930. Such 
a study might profitably be brought up to date, since 
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many more students -avc now continuing on through 
college and since most college texts now UNcd in the 
social sciences were not included in her I93t) listing. 
The teaching of specific dates is generally more satis- 
factory than the tcachinc of approxunatc dates or 
centttries. and undoubtedly the knowledge of **key" 
dales servcr> as a set of "mental pegs" of chronology 
in many social-studies classes. However, as Herrioit 
revealed (III), there is practically no agreement 
among the teachers concerning which dales are mo^t 
important to emphasize at various grade levels. He 
found, in fact, only one date agreed upon by as 
many as 5(.) percent of the high-school teachers of 
American history as one for which they should be 
responsible; however, that date — — was one that 
had been shown to be both erroneous and unimpor- 
tant us it was commonly cmpha^i^ed in Anrcrican 
history courses! The Wesley Committee Report of 
1944 did attempt to delineate a group of iiu^ecstcd 
dates to be emphasized in each of the American 
history cycles found tn the curriculum t257j. 

Development of l*rublcm-Sol> inp Ahflltics. In re- 
cent years critical thinking :md problen>'SolN ine have 
been cmphasi7cd as eNNcntial in ^ociai•slU(lies (earn- 
ing. The Seventh and Thirteenth Yearbooks of the 
Na'.ional Council for the Social Studies (9, 74) made 
major contributions in this area, as have some of itb 
more recent publications, especially the 1955 bulletin 
edited by Persh (82). The last ch.-»pter of this bulfeiin 
contains a rather complete summary of the literature 
on the problems approach in. social education up to 
that date. Henderson tl09) and Kussell (217) have 
Mmimarized factors essential in developinc cittical 
thinking. Gross and McDonald (99) reviewed a 
number of ihe basic studies completed in the last 
iv.enty years. In one of these earlier studies. Glaser 
(91) compared four control classes with four classes 
given guidance in the principles and processes of 
problem-solsinc. After evaluation with instruments 
he himself developed, he concluded that the four 
experimental classes had made significantly greater 
progress in developing critical-thinking ability and 
that students* attitudes toward rational problem- 
solving procedures can be chanced. He also pointed 
up the fact that group problem-solving experiences 
are valuable for concomitant reasons; students also 
learn essential democratic skills. 

Another significant experiment in this area was the 
Stanford Social Education Investigation, Most of the 
important findings of this fne-year study, ssbich in- 
volved ten teachers in five school systems, have been 
reported in Kilnaition for SocUd ConipcWmc (208). 
The staff attempted to contrast the relative efieciive- 
ness of the chronolocicaf. topical, and problems 
methods in social-siiidtes classes at the senior high 
school level. Althoueh nuany results, such as improved 
skills ,ind Titlitudes. favored the problems groups, 
differences between classes often sverc very small. 
Students in classes with chronologically organized 
materials did make the most significant cains in the 
amount of informanon learned and, perhaps surpris- 
ingly, in research techniques. These results are not 
compatible with certain statements of other investi- 
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gators who claim students always learn more facts 
as well as varied social-siudics skills when using the 
problems method, nq mntler what the course may be. 
The investigators 'recommended more trials of the 
problems approach bui concluded that it was probably 
not the most^ efTcclive form of organization for all 
social-studies classes. The Stanford study also indi- 
cates the importance of the teacher, no matter what 
approach is used. 

A more recent study by Kighl and Mickelson (141) 
attempted to investigate the related effects of prob- 
lem- and subject-cenlcrcd types of presentation upon 
learning facts and learning rules of action. Twenty- 
nine teachers taught problem- and subjcct-cenicrcd 
units in rotation to 1450 students in English, science, 
and social-studici classes. Students learned more fac- 
tual information in problem-ccnicrcd units; however, 
differences were not great in a number of cases, and 
social-studies groups gained fewer facts than rules 
of action as a result of their probleni-cent''rcil ijnils. 
The problrm presentation showed m*»rkcd superiority 
in helping students learn rules of action in all areas. 
There was a high po'^itive correlation between learn- 
ing facts and rules of action by problem-solving, as 
compared with a low correlation for the subject- 
mailer approach units. Nine recomnientlaiions for 
curriculum organization and instruction were made 
by the investigators. Peters (199) used 36 high- 
school classes in history, civics, and sociology in 
diffcreni parts of the United Stales to determine 
whether problem-centered courses using fugiiise ma- 
terials and teacher-pupil planning were more etiective 
in developing citizeii^iup competencies than the tra- 
ditional .secondary-school class organization. He 
claimed the experimental classes occasioned fewer 
discipline problems, were superior to the control 
classes in ability to interpret historical events and 
?o apply knowledge gained, and showet' a greater 
interest in social problems. On the average, the 
experimental groups learned as much content as the 
'.adiiional academic groups. Peters does not include 
full statistical data to support his contentions. Bayles 
(22) has reported on six studies wiih "reflective 
leaching" which he directed. All were concerned with 
how well members of classes taught in a problem- 
solving manner compared with those laught conven- 
tionally with respect to what is covered in typical, 
standardized examinaiions. He repuris that without 
qualification, even where the conventionally taught 
students were coached for the tests, those in the 
experimental classes did significantly better. An im- 
portant observation from these studies is that teacher 
improvement in using problem-solving approaches is 
slow. Gains increase considerably after a teacher has 
had several years' experience with the method. Studies 
in this area to dale, however, often show that the 
problems approach is not superior to other techniques 
in leaching facts; but if the instructor is concerned 
with factors beyond the informational, such as the 
acquisition of improved insights and critical thinking 
competencies and the development of democratic 
attitudes, he should consider providing problem-solv- 
ing experiences for his students. 
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TenchinR of Controversial Is'nie.v Teachers have 
been concerned with the handling of controversies 
which may arise in cla»>s in connection with the study 
of problems and current events. Michaetis (172) 
fotmd high-school social-studies teachers rating his 
as a question of first importance. The National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies has issued an excellent 
statement on freedom to teach and freedom to learn 
(187). The appropriateness of treating crucial issues 
in the social studies has been supported by two 
studies which reveal that students favor such classes 
(71, 97). Gross (96) gathered a list of "taboo areas" 
and outlined steps for handling these successfully. 
Hemingway (108) attempted to discover the ctTect 
of social attitudes upon comprehension when students 
read controversial materials. Rogers (214) sought 
the opinions of high-school social-sliulies tenclicrs in 
two southern cities eoncerning controversial issues 
in the classroom. She concluded that the tcmpemmenl 
of the teacher is the greatest factor in disinclination 
to handle such problems and claimctl to hive found 
little evidence of overt- pressure in this direction by 
school administrators ami the community. Do.im 
(62) queried 313 Virginia high-school socinl-stutlies 
teachers, administrators, and school board men\bers 
on their views concerning the place of controversial 
issues in sccomlary-school history and government 
classes. A majority of the respondents agreed to the 
inclusion of 18 of the 20 controversial i.ssues sug- 
gested. The five least acceptable topics included issues 
dealing with: (a) the religious afllh'ation of the Picsi- 
dent. (h) the use of force in obtaining confessions 
from suspectetl criminals, ic) the merits of socialism. 
{(1) extending free speech to those who advocate 
the forcible overthrow of the government, and (c) 
the elTects of integration of the races in the public 
schools. There were differences in opinion among the 
three groups sampled. Only a bare majority favored 
teachers' stating their views on current issues, even 
when stated as such and supported by reasons. F.ven 
the teachers accepted certain limitations upon their 
freedom to teach. The study includes some helpful 
recommendations for administrative facilitation of 
the hantlling of controversies in social-studies class- 
rooms. 

Materials of Instruction, Much of the research on 
leaching materials, including audio-visual aids, text- 
books, and the like, has important implications for 
social-studies instruction. None of these general 
studies are included below. However, representative. 
studies centered in the social studies will be cited. 

Textbooks. There has been considerable activiiy 
in analyzing social-studies textbooks ancJ their uses. 
The multiple-text and single- text approaches have 
been contrasted, as has the use 6f pamphlets and 
outline books versus the complete single reference 
approach (165). Appropriate selections for specific 
grade levels have been analyzed and listed (269). 
Although American history texts seem to have been 
investigated more than any other type, texts for all 
grade levels and offerings for many specific courses, 
such as world history (30) and twelfth-grade prob- 
lems (259), have been examined. Among the topics 
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explored arc the trcaiinent of the concept of law 
(80), foreign affairs (S9)» aiomic energy (162\ 
social security <i85), ard human relations (2.M). 
Peterson (200) found readabiiuy of social-studie;. 
tcMS to be unsaiisfaccory. 

Nietz (189) traced the evolution in size of geog- 
raphy texts and gave reasons for the marked increase 
in size in recent years. lie regards present texts as 
generally too cncycfopcdic and superficial. InDprove- 
mcnts in texis arc ciied by numerous investigators, 
such as Landy (150) for the area of geography and 
Cooper (54) for American hisicry. Such alterations 
ir . 'udc more efTcctrvc siudy aids, proper levels of 
readability, more illustraiions. improved formal, and 
ihc like. Most invesijgalors have continued (o find 
dtfirJencies and have given numerous suggestions for 
further improvements in icxTb.»ok'. N^orcovcr. class- 
room teachers, the great rmmber of whom remain 
sing?c-iext users, have made numerous suggestions; 
for ejcamplc. 64 percent of a group of United States 
history teachers rccenily cited specific texiual needs 
(94K In addition, although ptibliNhers ?nd authors 
now lake much greater care to assure p.ccuracy Ihnn 
was once the case, appalling errors in conncc ion 
with material on the Soviet Union, Latin America, 
and the Far Fast have been cued (38, 106, 270). 
Texts may also come close to error through omis- 
sion, faulty emphasis, or misleading context for siatc- 
inents; the use of condescending terms and nicknames 
s.r»d implication of fnults of certain croups or naiions 
may build prejudice rather than understanding (237). 
UNESCO has devoted attention to this problem <I49> 
2S0), 

Another major problem facing social-studies text- 
book users has been that of keeping up to date with 
newer social-science developments, findings, and in- 
Icrprciations. Several studies made some lime ago 
should be repealed now. For example, in 1932 Bl>ihe 
(27) found a tremendous lag in the incorporation v f 
research findings in the area of history into ihe text- 
books: only fjvc of certain then-accepted views were 
reflected in all of the texts she reviewed. Turner^s 
''frontier thesis" took almost a quarter of a century 
to Jind its way into high-school textbooks. Lcvinc 
(154) lifted 15 current social problems in 1937 and 
then examined United States history texts to find to 
what extent they threw light upon these. He claimed 
thai at that time there was a great need for a twelfth- 
grade probK*ms course, since the American history 
texts gave more space to wars than to all of the 15 
probIen>s conibincd. More recently, Hanson (103) 
has pointed out another continuing failure in social* 
studies texts — that of partial explanations and the 
failure to generalize. In terms of what is known about 
the learning process, such weaknesses in history books 
pose a serious problem for the instructor. Caputo 
(43) and Samford (218) have indicted textbooks for 
failure to implenient the bulk of the typical objectives. 

Adequate texts for fused or integrated courses 
present a great problem. Many of the faults of the 
specialized text arc present in excess in texts for 
broad-field or correlated courses. Geographic con- 
cepts and understandings^ for example, are frequently 



lost in some of the newer elemental^ and secondary 
social-studies books which arc supposed to provide 
for these learnings in addition to the historical, 
economic, and social learnings for which they are 
responsible. Some of these problems are evident in 
the studies sponsored by the Americati <"ouncil on 
Education in relation to the treatment of Canada 
and Latin America (in United Slates textbooks (42, 
J06). Growing American concern over relaiion>hips 
with the nations of Asia has led to serious study of 
the consideration of nations and peoples of that arei 
of the world in schoolbooks. A survey of some of 
these studies confirms many of the charges listed 
above. In addition, this area of the world has been 
severely slighted in many of our hooks. Although 
Takari (243) found considerable progress in develop- 
ing an objective point of view toward Japan, Wood's 
summary (270) of the treatment of the Far East and 
Doodhar's examination (64) of the attention given 
to India in United States texts give evidence that in 
terms of balance, objcc'ivity. comprehensiveness, and 
accuracy, much is still »c he desired. 

OiiihR Tf ^citiNG Mat. UAt.s. We have long kno' n 
that ail students do not derive the same meaning 
from the sanK material — a conclusion evident in the 
studies review-d by Mikinas (5) — and that whore, 
common aims do exist they must often be reached 
by different mean^. Individvialization. unit teaching, 
broad-ficid and inteprated courses, and the problems 
ar^proach have all spurred the development and use 
of varied teaching n^aterials to supplement and in 
some cases supplant the textbook. When instructors 
look carefully at their cc/jrse objectives, they are 
generally led to the realization that many of these 
aims call for special reaching materials. Althoitfth 
many more properly graded rcfcrenLe materials and 
audio-visual aids are b::\:..aing availi«ble. most period- 
ical and fugit^^•e literature is not written with school 
children in mind. One sttidy of available pan^phU.ls 
in the area of international relations found them 
generally far too difficult for even the average high- 
school graduate (101). Publishers and educational 
associations have retopntzed this problen-f and as a 
result are providing inMruciors with' specially written 
booklets for students, such as the Living Democracy 
Series of the National Council for the Social Studies 
and the booklets on many topics from porriunal 
guidance to foreign policy available through Science 
Research Associates and the Oxford Book Company. 
Smith (233) examined the developn^ent and use of 
such materials by elementary teachers. The teachers 
reported that such special materials did much to pro- 
mote student response anc learning ard recommended 
that these be used regularly to help students develop 
the behaviors associated with socio-civic responsibil- 
ity. Kinney and Dresden ( 141 ) have also found 
evidence as to the value of focusing social-studies 
learnings on current problem-centered materials. 

Kelly (137) concluded a historical study of the 
use of collateral reading from 1900 to 1950 and 
reported that although the use of such supplementary 
materials has had the continuing ^^upport of leading 
educators and national committees, such materials 
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have u<iiially been in short supply and teachers gen- 
erally do not provide students with enough time for 
iheir proper use. While (264) made a thorough study 
of availtible social -si tidies maicrinls anti tneir Uiiliza- 
lion in 55 high schoois. His findings present a McaV 
picture which reinforces \hc observation of Ciitical 
observers that teachers fail to use even the rnaps and 
bulletin boards uhich arc available in their ov»n 
schoolrooms. He found that larger schools had a 
greater quantity and better quality of reference mate- 
rials, that encNcIopedias were the only ger^eral refer- 
ences available in nil of the .schools, and that other 
general references were meiiger, Ahhouch the exist- 
ence of a school librnrian made for better organiza- 
tion and adniiniNtralion of reference maiorrjls. Ihc 
quality of what was available was peneraily limited and 
ihc quantft'' and variety of periodica^ inadequate. 
Teachers have been wo/il lo blame administrators for 
such conditions, but as a group the teachers them- 
selves also arc at fault. Whiie foimd that few teachers 
requested the purchase of supplemcJilary materials 
and few made assignments which called for the use 
of varied reference mnterials. \n addiiion, teachers 
tended to be much more s;uisficd with the quality 
and qiianliry of the materi.ils on hand than was the 
investigator, anj they h.ui few specific sticce-^tions 
for library improvement. Wronski t27I) fomnJ evi- 
dence of some of these s;ime problems in his study 
of the nsc of government publications by social- 
studies teachers. Pnrlv tl^5) found teachers' use of 
supplenjcnfary and aiidro-Mriial materials tvj be quite 
unsatisfactory. Hi'i observers found most perceptual 
experiences given- only during cl.^s^ discus >ion nnd 
seldom through such media as globes, field trips, 
recordings, and films und hl.m strips. Of course great 
variation in pracricc existed, but this serves to under- 
score the need for proper preservice. as well as in- 
service, instruction. Teachers miss many opportunilies 
to use these leiirning materials or fail to use them 
efficicniiy. and lhe^;e -.veaknes^ios are usually in inverse 
proportion to ihe amoimt of college (."-aining they 
have had. 

Reading in Relation to the Social Sdidies. fn a field 
with as many verbal learnings as occur in the social 
studies it should be e\pec:cd that clo^e rel.uion<ihjps 
exist between readme skilN and achievement in social 
studies, ^'oung in 1941 simimarized research 

on reading in the social slucfics: experimentntion 
since that time reveals lirile lhal is siartlingly dilfer- 
cnl. Four studies will be cited as typical of those 
being conducted in this area. Again, it sh:)uld b'^ 
noted that many of lae general studies on rea/'ing 
hold important implications for improving instruc- 
tion in social studies, .AuVf:rman (15) studied the 
reading status of good and poor eleventh-grade 
American history students in an att':mpt lo determine 
whether or not general rr specific reading abilities 
arc associated with achievement in American history. 
The good history students were better in general 
reading ability than the poor ones; social-studies 
achievement and the ability to discover main ideas 
in paragraphs were found to be related to general 
reading ability. Rudolph (216) found that significant 



student gains in social studies in knowledge, compre- 
hension, and airiiudes resulted when a special pro- 
Kcani of reading instruction was undertaken at iUc 
erchih-gradc level, Brownell (35) investigated :he 
intliicnce of training in reading upon the ability lo 
think critically in ninth-grade social studies. He con- 
cluded that significant gains in more mature types 
of interpretation, criiical reaction, and reasoning can 
be made in a comparatively short time by a properly 
desig.ied developmental reading program, and that 
secondary-school students of nil ability levels can 
benefit from such instruction. 

Covell (57) tried lo characterize good and poor 
readers of high-school social-studies materials. Good 
readers, as contrastr | with poor ones, had the fol- 
lowing characteristics: a broad, specialized, social- 
studies vocabulary: accurate understanding of time 
and place concepts: good command of metaphorical 
language; strength in ct.neral vocabul.iry and sentence 
and paragraph comprehension; average or belter 
intelligence: of n^iddle and upper socioeconomic 
class: liberal social views and coMserv.-itive economic 
beliefs: active roles in school- and community affairs; 
good academic grades: and a liking for rcad'ng. In 
his review of pertinent research Co veil concluded 
that the following arc valid propositions concerning 
reading in the social sluclics' readiness for reading 
in the social studies Is an r. jiort.tnt factor in under- 
stpn.Iing v\hat is read and largely determined by 
the experiential background of the reader: ability r.o 
do criiical ihinkinc is pa ticularly needed in reading 
social'Siadies maieriak: some readinn dillkuhics are 
rclarcd to (he nature of the content of the s^ocial- 
stuviies material itself: the concept burden forms a 
large part of the ditncuUy of reading >ocial's:udies 
material: achicverjienl in ocial studies is directly 
related to ability in reading social-siudies malerials 
and aNo to the extent to which suci) reading is 
tnuchl; general readii^g ability can be analyzed into 
certain specific factors, some of which are more 
clo'iely related to the ability to read sociaUstudies 
materials than arc others; and the interpretation of 
social-studies malerials is affected by certain sub- 
jective conditions such as attitudes, biases, motiva- 
tions, interests, and personal and social adjustment. 
Weaknesses in rcadinu ability are a prime cnijsc of 
failure in the social studies, and social -studies teachers 
need more competency in this area than most of them 
display. 

There has been much interest in other relationships 
between the language arts and the social studies. 
Loiiick (158) reported favorable results for an ex- 
periment that used historical novels in social-studies 
classrs. as did Gall (87). Although Brown and Brown 
(33) extolled the use of biography, a study by Banks 
and others (18) ca<ts doubt upon some of the reasons 
usuiilly ofTe red for using such literature. Mennes 
(169) and '.Vatrous (256) found that students ap- 
prove of integrated or correlated courses. 

EV.\LUATION- Many of the studies previously 
cited in this article might v.ell be included here. Most 
of these wjH not be referred to again: they were arbi- 
trarily placed in other sections because it seemed 
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more appropriate to review them there. It is fortunate 
lo be nblc 10 report increasing activity in the area 
of -jocial-siiidics evaluation. Such studies have been 
overly neglected in the past. However, much more 
investigation, less sporadic and more cfTectivcly 
planned and organized, is needed. It is only through 
a full, continuing, valid, ;md reliable evaluation pro- 
gfiim that teachers can gain an honest appraisal of 
current conditions and an ndcquale basis for im- 
proving sc'cial-studics curriculums and instruction. 

B' -\ (25), Outland and Jones (194), and Taylor 
(24^) have all sourht Mudent evaluation of their 
aocial-siudies experience's. The studeni is one impor- 
jLMi source of information frequently overlooked, 
particularly in the secondary school, when appraising 
aj»d modifying social-siudics programs, 

Considerable activity has been dcvalcd to assessing 
student grasp of social-studies information and con- 
cepts. Corman (55) evaluated students' understanding 
of social-studies tcminolocy before and after a voting 
project and also contrasted the group's knowledge 
with that of a former class that had not had such 
experience. Bloom (26) conducted one of the many 
**past and present" studies comparing student achieve- 
ment of an earlier time with that of contemporary 
students. Most such studies revcai current cdiicr.lional 
approaches to be much more successful than many 
critics are willing to admit. 

Indirect cvnluniion of the etTectivcness of social- 
studies instruction can be found. Vor example, studies 
of student voting preferences as compared with the 
voting attitudes and party loyalties of parents are 
useful data for estimating the influence of hiph- 
school social studies in building independent thinking 
(273). A lack of such ctTectivcfiess has been charged 
as the result of tracing the voting record of the 
American public over a number of decades (53), 
Social-studies programs seem to reveal more success 
in developing knowlcdp? and in building skills than 
in altering atu'tiidcs. Hates (21) concluded that the 
school's proprnm is a factor of *'bOme importance" 
in the developn^cnl of understanding, but CoUer 
(56) concluded from her study of the teaching of 
critical thinking among sixlh-pradcrs that the ability 
to obtain facts does not guarantee the use of these 
facts in effective thinking. Fcrsh (81) found that 
the problems approach in the social studies did alter 
social beliefs and thinking skills, and Ursula (252) 
in her analysis of the effect of gcotrraphy courses 
upon inlcrnalional understanding claimed that geo- 
graphic knowledge influences attitudes. Ojemann and 
Others (191) report growth in understanding and 
improved attitudes and behaviors resulting from their 
experimental units. Somit and others (235), however, 
in evaluating the effects of social -studies instruction 
in political science ai the college level, found no sig- 
nificant change in studenl inclination toward partici- 
pation in active politics as a result of their course. 
Possibly attitudes arc altered more easily in younger 
persons, but the evidence is clear that social-studies 
teachers cannot assume that a growth in democratic 
attitudes or values is an automatic result of implant- 
knowledge and content. 



Much of the evaluation in the area of citizenship 
education overlaps that in the field of social studies. 
Gates (88) ♦ for example, developed seven evaluative 
criteria for rating the results of high-school civic 
Instruction: these went beyond the usual evaluation 
of academic achievement. Herrick (1 10) developed 
criteria for evaluating citir.enship training techniques 
in the high school and developed a rating scale of 
370 items covering seven aspects of the program. 
Brooks (31). using a statement of characteristics of 
a good citizen developed by a committee of the 
National Council for the Social .Studies* developed 
an instrument for measuring children's knowledge 
of basic principles of social education and their ability 
to apply them. Sica (231) explored student behavior 
in Grades VM through XII and collected over four 
thousand usable incidents reported by more than 
one Ihou'^and students in 12 schools: these incidents 
were classified into 12 categories of good and poor 
citizenship. The 12 categories with their many sub- 
categories mtpht well serve as the basis of an instru- 
ment for helping ev.diiate the cfToctivcness of social- 
studies insiriiclinn in any school or classroom. 

Abraham's study of the etTectivcness of high*school 
courses in American history (1) ^ ... -iincd specific 
classes at given school levels. Other studies, such as 
the report of a complete social-studies evaluation 
program (188, Ch. 1), focus on a single school 
system. Social-studies progrums have been assessed 
at the slate level, as in the revealing report of the 
Kansas Study of frducation for Cili/enship (262). 
School systems have also attempted to evaluate the 
effects of statewide social-studies examinations (13). 
Others have examined specific lesls, such as the 
social-siti.lies lest of ihe College Fnirance Examina- 
tion Board (29, 49}, Se\auer (227) analyzed 16 
standardized geopraphy tests and concluded that these 
tend to overemphasize factual recall and do not 
adequately consider geographic relationships and 
skills. Lindquisi and Anderson (156) examined 
achievement tests in the social-studies field and came 
to the same conclusions. Such tests should go beyond 
the mere identification of names, dates, places, and 
events. In an attempt to help teachers build their 
own tests with greater emphases upon the under- 
standing of interrelationships and the application of 
information* a series of bulletins devoted to lest 
items in the areas of American history and govern- 
ment, world history, social-studies skills, and the like, 
were published by the National Council for the 
Social Studies, Two of them have recently been re- 
vised (10» 184). In recent years there has been a 
considerable improvement in standnrdized tests, and 
many have been developed to measure aspects of 
social studies instruction hitherto believed too difficult 
or subjective to ascertain. In going beyond the ap- 
praisal of changes in .symbolic behavior, test-makers 
have developed instruments of particular help for 
appraising changes in social-emotional adjustment 
and in identifying student interests and altitudes. A 
list of the most valuable of these tests, as well as 
general social-studies attainment and skills tests, is 
available (100, Ch. 20). 
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Nforc research is needed into the actual evaluation 
practices employed by social-siuciie^ leachers. Gross 
(95) found hisiory teachers in one hundred high 
schools claiming to use a variety of evaluative tech 
niqucs. Tcncher-maJc objective tests were the major 
inslrumcnis emplovcd; cinss discussion and rccliarion 
and oral reports wore used to u greater extent than 
c'isay tests anJ student papcis and notcbookri. Reveal* 
ing is the fact that these social-studies instructors 
used lew group or individuni projects as major 
instruments of appraisnl. and they almost completely 
net'ccied the n\crc subjective and projective np- 
pronchcs urged by theorists in recent years, such as 
anecdotal rccor(3s» invcnlorics, student self-evaluation, 
sociometry. and the like. FvnluatKe practices of 
teachers reflect ihcir real aims; too few sociaI»studies 
instructors accept the broad r»nd varied objeciivcs 
commonly stated for ihclr field, and they continue 
to evaluate primarily in terms of command of con- 
tent — the overwhelming concern of their efforts. 
There is also need for a new comprehensive volume 
on e\alualion with •ipocial reference to the social 
studies, Nolhin^e of this sort has appeared since the 
1934 publication by Kellcy and Krcy fI36). 

THE SOCIAL STUnnis TKACllER. The teacher 
is the key element in a succcisful learning siiuaiion. 
and more research concerning hrs altitudes, attributes, 
training, approaches, and efTccti\encss in the class- 
room is needed. Several of the over-all studies in 
the area of teacher education and the evaluation of 
leaching performance are applicable to the social - 
studies teacher, but a number of inveslipators have 
looked particularly to the soclai-^ajdies instructor for 
some of their aa«-wers. NJorcland fi83) made an 
■analysis of the preparation of secondary-school social- 
studies teachers in fifty selected institutions of higher 
learning. He described many of the details which 
characierire these programs — the required courses, 
screening devices, ihe varied student teaching nrranpc- 
menis, major and minor offerings, and the like. 
Although there have been chanec^ — history and phi- 
losophy of education have declined considerably as 
reqtiirements. newer kimls of activities vs^iih boys 
and girls are appearing in the professional sequence 
prior to student teaching, and there is an attempt to 
build a broader social-science background — develop- 
ments are slow and one finds considerable similarity 
between present programs and those of the twenties 
(230) and of the thirties (17). Horn (ll6) gathered 
the opinions of Indiana social-studies teachers con- 
cerning the fifth year of teacher education. These 
teachers favored a combination of professional and 
subjct-mairer courses and .stressed thai social-science 
departments need to provide n^ore introductory 
courses at the graduate level and/or drop current 
prerequisites^ if they are to enroll more teachers who 
desire to increase their knowledge of content. 

In a national study of the special methods course 
in the training of social-studies teachers. Scarles 
(225) attempted to discover what is lauehi. how it 
is taught, and who teaches it. He found the courses 
meeting more of the professional needs of students 
than they did the important personal needs which 



can be equally, if not more, important in determining 
successful inNlruction. More restricted ^tudie^ include 
those of Marcus fl68), who analyzed the program 
in the preparation of p^o^pL'Clive teachers of geog- 
raphy, and Burdick (37), who <icvc)oped a guide for 
a special course in college United Stales history for 
prospective high'school history teachers. Fikcnberry 
(73) reviewed and orgaru^zed helpful lists of audio- 
visual materials for use in social-.siudies teacher edu- 
cation. The most complete, iip-io-datc source of 
information on many of the factors inlluencing and 
characterizing the teacher of the social studies is 
the Tweniy-lhird Yearbook of the National Council 
for the Social Studies (6), Particularly helpful arc 
chapters on elementary and secondary teacher-oduca- 
tion programs and on professional growth. 

Kaiz fl32) investigated the political and economic 
beliefs of social-studies student teachers in Canada 
over a period of three nctts. He found a preponder- 
ance of 'idealistic views" nnd "liberal anitudes." 
There w;)s more agreement concerning an acceptance 
of democratic governmcninl practices and values than 
there was agreement about the desirability of current 
econon\ic practices. In the luicr area many young 
prospective teachers re vc p. led a belief in coopfcrative 
ownership and shnrc-ihe-profiis plans, and more than 
half believed in government ownership of the means 
of production. One of K.uz' conclusions is the need 
for frank recognition of the importance of personal 
beliefs and emotional attitudes in the training of 
teachers and the desirability of having student teach- 
ers become aware of the significance of their own 
values, He also concludes that student teachers give 
evidence of a healthy, cr'iical attitude v^'hich will 
safccuard ihcni and iheir students from bfind indoe- 
trinalion. Miller (178^^ examined the backcroimds of 
one hundred teachers responsible for teaching courses 
including economic- content in Iowa high schools. 
He found no consistent pattern of economic attitudes; 
and though they had adequate ability in some aspects 
of econon\ics. Ihey were weak in basic concepts and 
up-lO'date dcvelopmeiUs and viewpoints. Profession- 
ally they reveiileri greatest weakness in their lack 
of preparation in adolescent psychology, guidance, 
and evaluation. As mipht be expected, he found 
the majority representing sinble middle-class values, 
Powell (204) analyzed ditTerences in the character- 
istics such as intelligence* culiur;d achievement, and 
personal adjustment of teachers in 17 different subject 
fields. He used the records, tests, and interviews of 
3473 teaching applicants in Detroit from 1942 to 
J 948. There were wide ranges within cwch field, but 
social'Sludies teachers had a "significantly high'* rat- 
ing on every factor measured except personal adjust- 
ment. For some reason or another they were the 
most poorly adjusted of any of the 17 groups. What 
this might mean is open to considerable conicclurc. 
Park and Hawkins (197) reviewed research on the 
personality of the social-studies tencher which reveals 
that the traits most frequently listed as desirable for 
social-studies instructors arc about the same as "those 
suggested for the profession as a whole. However, in 
one respect social-studies instructors have been found 

1 ^. 
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superior to other teachers; Collitigs and Dimond 
(51) followed ihc voting habits of high-schoo) 
teachers in ten elections and found the social-stiidfcs 
teachers voting with grcj^ter rcpnlnrity than their hich- 
school colleagues and with marc than iwice the 
regularity of the general public. 

The problem of improving the quality of the socinl- 
sludics instructor h a complex one. Undoubtedly one 
rc^^on for the unpopularity of social^studics otTerings 
Is the large member of insiruclors without adequate 
*onck ground and interest in the social sciences who 
are teaching ,soci:jl sjudici. M.'iny studies ac the local 
and slate level reveal far too large ^ percentage of 
instructors with weak minors, or even no minor nt 
all, attempting to leach the social studies; for example, 
in 1952, in Florida, out of 1468 white sccond.iry- 
Icvcl socio l-siudics teachers only 615 were certified 
to teach social studies (159). Also unfortunate is the 
frequent assignment of social-studies majors to almost 
a full scheditle in other coirrse areas. 

A reappraisal of the place and role of social ftudies 
in £fic curriculum is in order in many school systems. 
A delimitation of the progr;tm followed by carcfijl 
planning and cooperation with teachers whose major 
curricular cOoris are in other subject areas is certainly 
in order. As was i^tutcd ahove. DutTcy <<\9) found 
that the practices of teachers are frequently at odds 
with the theory being faupht in teacher preparation 
courses. Perhaps the colleges need to take a more 
realistic look at vvimt is actually going on in clcmcn- 
taiy and secondary schools and ^o modify proprams 
and courses for the picp:traiion of sociaJ-siudios 
teachers. For exampfc, several surveys have revealed 
inadequate prcpiration in cducalioital sociology for 
many .social-studios instructors. Although a course 
may not help maieriaUy fn promoting better under- 
standing of the community and the social factors 
therein, umfoiihicdiy if-achers with a rather full 
knowledge of the imntcd.Mo cultural environment 
will be able to shape a much more effective program 
of social education. In addition, all concerned might 
look at. modify, and bring up-to-daic for ihetr own 
situation studies, such as those n^nde at the elementary 
and secondary li-ycl by Michaciis (I72» 173). which 
attempt to fmd some answers by approaching ihc 
teachers themselves foT the identifiv ation of attitudes 
and ihe rating of problems which arc of prime import. 
This information, combined wiih that available from 
other pcrtincxii lescarch, should help indicate some 
of the next steps in improving sociaI-,siudies programs. 

MAY J 958 Richard E. Gross 

William V. Baexjer 
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DcflnitiotK The term "sociil studies" indicates a 
field composed of such suhjecu as economics, soji- 
oloiiy. geography, civics, and history. The term par.il- 
Icls ihc sciences and mnthcmatic?. and like ihcm it de- 
nolos the several subjects into which tiie field is divjLijd. 
The social studies constitute that ftold whose content 
deals directly with human relationships. Economics, 
for example^ deals with man's ccor^crative efloiis to 
make a living. Geoiiraphy, though iii part within the 
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province of the physical scicnccf^, is least indirectly 
a part of the social bluJies as well becau'^e mnn's physi- 
ca! environment aflcct!; and conditions His conduct and 
his relationships wjifi his fellows. On the olhcr hand* 
arilhnieiic is not one of the social studies because its 
content deals with numbers and with processes and is 
only fnridcnrally social. All subjects presumably meet 
human needs and so have social purposes, but only in 
the social studies is the content as well as the purpose 
social. It should bo carefully noted that the term 
social stfuiics refers Co a field and not to a subject, 
and most emphatically does not refer lo a particular 
kind of organization. Nor can the term properly be 
hmiied to any scheme or type of fusion or integra- 
tion. 

For the sake of clarity it is well to distinguish the 
social studies from the social sciences. The latter arc 
those bo'Jies of soltolarly mate rials which deal with 
human relationships. They are the products of re- 
search, thought, and experience. On Hie other hand, 
the social studies arc those portions of the social 
sciences which ha\e been selected for instructional 
purposes, llic social sciences possess broad social 
utility; the social sliitlies are specifics II y instructional. 
The teacher of the social sludies mu^t be a student of 
the social sciences, but. fully as important, he must 
reorganize them and simplify them for his students. 
He must be a curriculum maker. 

The term social .science is still occasionally mibuscd 
to describe the area prof^erly called the social sttrltes, 
despite the almost universal acceptance of the latter. 
This acceptance stemmed o^ficiaUy from its U5c by the 
Social Studies Committer- of the Natio:'':^! lidncation 
Association ia 1916 anU It.-iS been strcnrtlicncd, oflv- 
cially and unofficially, through the organi/atioiu in 
1921, of the National Council for the Social Studies, 
a Department of the National Education Association, 
by the use of the term by the Anxcrican tfistorical 
Association, through the widespread designation of 
stale organizations as "councils for the social studies," 
and through its employment by almost innumerable 
schc )1 systems. 

The social studies derive their names ami, in gen- 
eral, ihcir content from the social sciences. Thus his- 
tory, economics, geography, and sociology are terms 
which describe subjects \\hich arc bolh social sciences 
and social studies, although in each case the latter 
are supposed to be simpliiled and reorganii^ed portions 
of the former. In the case of political science the dif- 
ference -s -larified by using such words as "civics," 
*'citi?enship,*' and "government** to denote those por- 
tions of political science which are used in the cur- 
riculum. It is perhaps unfortunate that the dilfccent 
levels of each subject are not designated by different 
\vords, but the principle is clearly indicated by the 
terms "political science** and "civics." An increasing 
amount of social-studies material is bcini: appropriated 
directly from the community and from the e.\periences 
of pupils, a trend which is highly Lommendable but 
which involves no fundamemal change ju or addition 
lo the content of the social studies. 

The socia'i studies most frequently taught in the 



schools are geography, history, sociology, ec 'nomics, 
and civics. Other courses or parts of courses, such as 
curtcnt events, personality development, getting along 
with others, manners and etiquette, business training, 
occupations, commercial law. psychology, family rc- 
larionships, mental hygiene, school orientation, and 
leadership, whose content is in greater or less degree 
concerned with b.uman relationships, are often called 
social studies arid assigned to social-studies teachers. 
The line between social content and other kinds of 
content cannot be dra'.vn sh;!rply, and the tendency 
has been to inchide, rather than exclude, subjects 
which have any dcfii^ite social content. 

Each of the traditional subjects has appeared in 
various forms. Thus geography has been labeled as 
commercial, social, economic, industrial, human, re- 
gional, political, and physical. Physical geography 
per sc, however, makes no claim to being n part of 
the social studies. The customary courses in history 
arc ancient, medieval, modern, world, American, 
national, slate, and local. Variations of these, such 
as Greek, Roman, recent .\mcrican, and the like, arc 
sometimes taught. Such courses as economic history, 
Pacific history, Latia .American history, cuirent his- 
tory, agricultural history, and history of the West are 
frccjuently orTercd. Sociology has appeared as social 
problems, current problems, anc rural sociology. Eco- 
nomics has been taught under various titles, such as 
making a living, evervday economics, and economic 
problems. Civics lias been labeled community civics, 
economic civics, vocatioual civics, social civics, citizen- 
ship, civil government, government, and international 
relations. One of the most frequent courses found is 
problems of democracy, which combines materials 
from sociology, economics, and civics. 

Periods in social-studies rcscareh. Technically and 
Jogically there could be no research in the field of the 
social studies prior to 1916, the date when the term 
received its first c^'icial sanction and impetus to wide- 
spread usage. In the various subjects there were, of 
course/ numerous studies before that time, as there 
have been sincu. Arbitrary designation of periods of 
research in the social studies tends to imply an over- 
simplification of the problem, but there is suflicient 
evidence to justify the tentative listing and brief de- 
scription of three. 

Period I, extending from the IS90's to about 1916, 
was characterized by emphasis Upon theories, formal 
methods, curriculum proposals, statements of general 
and somewhat unrealistic objectives, descriptions of 
e,\tnnt curricuhims, and feeble attempts at systematic 
correlation bordering on fusion. Notable among the 
early ventures aimed at crossing subject lines was the 
publication of A, W. Dunn's The Community and ihe 
Citizen, in 1907. 

Period If, embracing the span of years from about 
1916 to about 1933, was characterized by herculean 
elTorls toward objectivity. Though the worship of 
objectivity was evident and widespread in the study 
of many aspecti of the social-studies field, conspicuous 
during the period were studies concerned witi\ fusion 
and unification, attempts to compare inethods of 
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teaching, the cnumcralion of objectives, aiid applica- 
tions of objective testing to the s^iai studies. 

Period IW, since 1933, has been chnraclerizcd by 
incrcnscd attention to ihc social setting, by efforts to 
build new curriculum?; which arc more reflective of 
society and of the functional needs of sludcnis, and by 
attempts to mcnsure and evaluate oiilcomes beyond 
the informational. No subject received more nttcn- 
tion during the period of the 1930*s than that of 
< t .nmunir study. 

it should be recogni/cd that these periods overlap, 
and that not ali trends or characteristics were promin- 
ent in every part of the period indicated. For ex- 
ample, studies of the enumeration type have persisted 
since 1933, and curricuhim studies have been numerous 
in ench period. But in spite of the cxcepiions, the 
general outlines of the periods as given above have 
some validity. 

Current research is concerned with (a) idcntilicalion 
and measurement of intangible outcomes. (/>) certain 
aspects of social learning and the development of con- 
cepts through both direct and nondircct experience, (c) 
cflicaey of equipment, particularly visual aids, ajtd (d) 
development of a great diversity of courses of study, 
units, and curriculujiis. Flcments beini: ienoied or 
minimired include methods, evolution of the social 
studies, and supervision. Neither of these jjroups of 
categories should be rcijp.rded as exhaust i\'c, Further- 
more, perhaps 5>omev:h:it less fnilh is bcinc altnchcd 
to stntisJjcal studies, and somewhit more reliance is 
bcini; pinccd upon ini!\:mcnls of \'Xiluc. TIr.s means. 
of course, dim?n:;lion in research sWictly defiiicU. 
Much current ic<eavch, in the itrict sense, tends to 
focus on word coimf:>. woid h^ts, objective tc^ts. and 
other elements v.hieh arc subject to quantitative 
handling. 

KvolutioTi of the social -studies subjects.' The evolu- 
tion of the <;ocial studies field naturally shows up under 
the headings of \*:irious subjects, since \millcation of. 
the field is not yd complete. 

History. It is; impc»^sil^le to say when history 
became a school subji^n. Scattered rcfcrcnc.-s fiorn 
ancient and biblical history cle;uly indtrate thnt the 
earliest civilized people :ippreciated the civie and 
rcl.gious vjilue of hisior>*. In Greek nnd Rom:^n 
times liero tales and dr:'n)at!C episodes were certainly 
taught in the schools. PLiring the Mid( le Ages the 
church introduced the history of its ienvlers, achieve- 
rienls, and doctrines into the curriei'lum of its schools, 
By the tin\c of Comenius (/?, 1650^ history h;id won a 
rccocni/ed place in theory, and by 1800 it had won 
a Inrge place in practice. While early courses were 
cpisodal, per^onnl. and drn malic, they soon tended to 
become formal Hud cai;iio?ic. Weise in the sc\eiteenth 
cenluiy and Rousseau r.nd Brt^edow in the eigbu^enlh 
century acKocnted the {.ailualion of contemporary 
events, the inclusion of soci::l data, and the viudixing 
of the narrative by \igotous nK^thods. 

In Amei ica liisuMv iMjnr'd enrly recognition in (lie 
schools. The first lexibc^ok in United States history 

' 1 his 5;\'tiini is based mo inly en Trion See aljo 

^J: J7-0 7. 



appeared in 1787. By ISOl five lextboolis in world 
histo^, three in American history, and one in ancient 
history had been published in the United Stales. In 
1827 Nlassachuselts required the te.iching of American 
history in the larger towns, and by 1830 fifteen text- 
books in the subject were available. As late as 1860. 
however, only a mere fraction of the pupils in elemcn- 
tnry schools were studying history, but four New 
England states and Virginia required the teaching of 
history at some grndc level. 

By 19U0 history, other than American, was taught 
to 38 per cent of the high-school pupils m the United 
States; history fiad al«^o gained a prominent place in 
the programs of elementary schools. Although 33 of 
the 44 states prescribed .American history, it is doubt- 
ful that these requirements truly reflect the actual 
situation. The publication In 1899 of the report of 
the Committee of Seven of the American Historical 
AsscK.ialion marks n landmark in the devclopmeni of 
history leaching.. This report and the almost universal 
requirements of colleges quickly forced the high 'schools 
to give more time to history. Ry 1910 over 90 per 
cent of thcni ofTered ancient history and 43 per cent 
of!eied tnglish hiMory. About 70 per cent of the 
schonis required American history. Histor>' continued 
to receive emphasis in the elementary grades; by 1910 
hi.story was taught in grade 8 in .almost every school 
in the United States. After the report of the Com- 
r^iiltce on Social SiuJies of the Comrrission on the Re- 
organisation of Secondary Education in 1916 history 
began to suffer n defmiie, though by no menus rapid, 
dimiiiuiion in both the elementary- and high-school 
grades. This diminution is still going on, nccompanicd 
by a corresponding ri^e in the attention given to the 
Ovh,^r social sUidics. 

While the history textbooks of 1900 were quite 
naiion;ilistie, cat a logic, and personal, tliey \scre sys- 
tem at ic and clear. The irnditional episodes, heroes, 
and topics were given large space. The elementary 
grades began to brenk away from this routine «^:ory, 
and by 1920 the trend was aKo discernible in the 
Iiigh schools. The lessening emph.Tsis upon lu^tory 
has tended to bring about some chance^ withJn the 
subject, such as devoting more space to e\er\da>' life. 
in\cntion<;. commerce, agriculture, nnd especially to 
recent occurrences. 

Civics asd GovPKVNtLST. The Constitution of the 
United States enrly become a topic for school study. 
By 1K30 a number of textbooks were on the ma.ket 
and several academies olTered courses in government, 
law. and the Constitution. By the close of the Civil 
War **civil govcrnmenl" had become ihe modid o:Ter- 
ing. It IS probable th t by 1890 some ^uch course v as 
ofTcred in a si.vth of the schools. Uy 1900 "civics" had 
di: plctced the term "civil go\enurjent" in about h.^lf of 
the schools where the latter had been taught. As hte 
as 19M, howe\'er. only about \6 per cent of the 
schools taught either of these subjects. The trend 
toward civics became very slroni.; by 1923 some of its 
elements were taught in every grade of many elerien- 
tary schools, and about three fourths o*" the schools 
offered a formal course in grade C. Government or 
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advanced civics won a large place in the senior high^ 
school, being oricrcii in c^•o^y school in ninny stnic:;. 
Community civics has enjoyed a wid<; populnrity in 
gr.iJc 9. Since 1930 it h.u lost some of its popularity, 
but no definite trend in the subjects that rcplacoJ it 
can ^e discerned. 

The content of early civics and government courses 
was concerned chiefly with the study of the struccurc 
of government While some mcuccr ailomion was 
pivon to local and states govcrnmcnl, the great cmphasii 
was upon federal goveniracnl. Roo^^s and courses 
abounded in lists of otTiccrs, salaries, terms, and dis- 
tricts. Shortly after 1900 a few te\lboo3ss tried to 
eniphn^jzc the function* raihcr than tho stniciurc of 
government. A. B. I [art's Actual Covcrfinieiji (1903) 
and A, W. Dunn's The Cant fti unity and the Citizen 
(190?) were typical of this frenJ. The civics and 
govi-r anient tcMs of the past three decades have 
shov.n on increasing trend toward functional processes 
and uciual community activities." Those for senior 
hig'i jchool lend to stress the work of federal boards, 
com niis^s ions, and aceneies, but they have by no means 
eliminated Die descriptions of formrd structures and 
procedures. Tliou^'h it cannot be demon si r;i ted statis- 
tica Uy, it is probable that civics and c;ovcrnmcnt as 
scp.\rale courses on the secondary level arc bccou\ing 
Jess frequent, primarily because of the incoiporaiton 
of much of the contunl of these courses into Anier- 
icaii history, problems of democracy, niid other sub- 
jects. 

Gro<JB\PHY. Nfodcrn school geography has passed 
through three periixls of dcvclnprncnl. Before ISOO 
it "a": chieOy copccrned with maps anil charts and 
the IiV^tlion of Ian J ar.il water forms. It was taught 
incid.Mtally ns a pnrt of naNicaiion and aslronomy. 
Comvnius. Rouv^can, PCilaloz/i, Kriis?» and RiUer 
contriKiled to the dcs«;lopnKni of ^co^raphy. which 
by l^iiO had chanced front a formal stvidy of books 
and maps to a scicnee coriccrncJ with the earth and 
its inhabitanls. The lliird period may be dated frotn 
about 1900 and is one marked by great emphasis upon 
human geography, ahfi^HJuh its ccc>nonn'c and [jarticu- 
larly it% commercial aspects arc by no means nesicctcd. 
'riuoMchout most of its history, geography has been 
regarded primarily as a natural science, but to a lim- 
ited extent in the ^ceoju! period and to an increasing: 
e.xtent in the third pcrfod it has been viewed more and 
more as one of the social studies. 

By 1820 geography was offered in several American 
schools. Borrowing from Germany, William Wood- 
brldcc» Arnold Guyot. and Francis Porker did much 
to popularize the study of geography in America. 
Guyot introduced the '^hurnan" clement \\\ his text- 
book, published in J8(16. and in 1S94 A. C. Frye shifted 
the emphasis from political to phvMcal jLieography. 
The regional concept ;vas developed by A. P. Brieham 
and C. T. McFnrlane in 1916. By that year geog* 
raphy was taught in more than 90 per cent of the 
schools and in several difTcrent grades. While geog- 
raphy has received ils fullest and most frequent treat- 
ment in the elementary schools, it has mr>nifcsted ilscif 
in two high-school courses* From 1890 to 1910 physi- 



cal seojraphy cujoyed a wide popularity, particularly 
in grade 9. After the latter date the emphasis was 
shit'teJ to commercial geography. Tliere is now con- 
sider able agiUilioM tor the introduction of regional or 
human geography into the hi^h scbcx)!. 

School geography has borne the onus of being a 
rather cam logic subject. As lafe as 1900 the (e\t- 
lK»kH abounded in lists of cities, rivers, bays, lakes, 
mouniains, products, industries, and other details. 
While contemporary geography is slili susceptible to 
this arid treatment, it also lenOs itself to a functional 
treatment. Its prcseiu emphasis upon man's use of 
the earth has tended to lessen the stress placed upon 
physical details. While nuich of its content is physical, 
lis more significant elements arc generally classiCied 
as social. 

Tiic; btudy of geography has been stimulated and, in 
many cases, redirected as a result of the war. Some 
attempts to reintroduce ycopraphy into the senior 
high school h;ivc been recorded. The approach to 
geography from a global standpoint, particulnrly in th^^ 
jimior high school, has been increasingly popular. 
Map study has taken on new significance and impor- 
tance. Finally, an intensified realization of the im- 
portance of natural resources has focused attention 
upon lhi*i clement in geographic study. 

FcoNOMics. The former course name, *'pO'ili<^^^ 
economy," clearly indicivtes that economics in the 
schools originatcil as a study of pit^bie welfare. Iho 
alfairs of an inJi^idual ucrc pertinent only if they 
assisted !hc economist to understand tlie welfare of a 
whole people. Under the name "political economy" 
the sn>^jcct wns introduced into a few schools as early 
as 1832. Its popularity varied cnorm^^usly from state 
to sute. By 1893 only about 5 per cent of the high 
schools ofTered the subject. By 19 14 mnrc than a 
fourth of the schocls olTcrcd "econoniics," the title 
which had supplnnicd ilie earlier term hy 1900. Both 
the percent ace of ^chcols clfcrln? economics and the 
number of pupils t.:V:ing the subject have varied Vttle 
in recent years. While there is little evidence to 
indicate any incrc;a<.c in the popularity of economics 
as a sepciratc siilject, there is abuad.mt reason for 
sayinr: that the economic content vif other courses, 
such ns problems and social issues, is rtaining increased 
attention. 

Tlie early courses in politiCcd economy were quite 
formal and arid. Collece professors tried to simphTy 
Adam Sniill*. UicarJo. a ail J. S, WW and succeeded 
none too well. The books stressed dcH nitions. logical 
structure, and eccnomie la-.v>. The four formal divi- 
sion'i. prodiiclion. exchani^c. distribution, and con- 
sumption, were uniformly repeated. After 1900 many 
current matorinh i nd concrete examples were written 
into the textl^ook<i, and sections on proposed reforms 
were included, thus indicating some faith in the pos- 
sibilities of hun).in control of economic forces. 

Newer texts anJ courses of study in economics are 
more personal ai;d direct. The teaching of economics 
has undergojic '•imilar cljan^res in chnrncter. The ceo- 
norr.ic problems of the consumer have been em- 
phasized particularly; fa some schools whole courses 
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in consumer economics are being ofTcred. Very much 
in evidence is increasing conccm about public policy 
and iict/on in economic matters. . To this the introduc- 
tion of units dealing with labor and management, 
social security, inlernalional trade, taxation, inflation, 
etc, can attest 

Sociology. The first appearance of sociolocy was 
in 191 !• It made slow pains, reaching about 25 per 
Cent of the high schools of ihc North Central Associa- 
tion by 1919 and nbout 15 per cent of all high schools 
in the country. In 1922 only 53,000 students were en- 
rolled in the subject, and no appreciable gain has since 
occn recorded. As in the case of economics, however, 
these statistics do not tell the \\holc Mory, for many 
topics, clcnu'nts, and ide.vs fiem sociology have been 
incorporated in such courses r:^ social problems, cur- 
rent social issues, and problems of democracy. 

The courses in high-school sociology, until very 
recently, were Inrcely concerned with factual surveys 
of the criminals, paupers. focMomindcd, divorced, un- 
employed, and other prohloms and ills of society. In 
other words, the course was one in social pathology, 
and the normal functions of social Institiilions were 
scarcely even indicated. As late as 1947 not more 
than three or four high-school texts in socioloBy could 
be called sociology as dif^tincuishcd from social 
pathology. As a separate subject in the higl; schools 
sociology has not made an impressive record,. U is 
possible, however, that rothcr recent emphasis upon 
normal functions will give ii renewed appeal. 

Pkobu:ms of DENfoCRAcr. This course, a fu'iion 
of economic. poUtica?, and social problems, was recom- 
mended in 1916 by the Committee on Social Studies 
and rapidly pained popularity. Some deviations 
from the original plan of building the course around 
problems from economics, government, and sociology 
have made their appearance in recent years. These 
deviations, variously titled, but often called *'niodern 
problems*' or "social living/' have attempted to com- 
bine social needs with pi'pil needs and in consequence 
include it nits on the consurricr, personal living, family 
relationships, and other personal problems, tocother 
with units that are more directly social than indi- 
vidual. Courses in problems of democracy and its 
variants have never been completely intecrated. Such 
integration as has been achieved portrays varv'ing 
degrees of obvious overlapping nmonc; topics (76). 

CuKRFNT EvF.NTS, The teaching of current events 
has occupied a role of increasinc: importance in school 
instruction during the twentieth centurv', and the re- 
sponsibility therefor has commonly been regarded as 
that of the social-studies teacher. Though there are 
schools which odor current events as a separate course, 
the typical practice is to devote one class period each 
week to the study of curreni r.tlairs. 

Otukr Covksfs. Many schools and school systems 
have introduced fused, integrated, or unified courses 
designated as ''social science" or ''social studies." 
These courses represent attempls to study the social 
Studies as a ftclci rallicr than as sitbiccts. In practice 
they run the gamut of pos'^iMc social-studies content, 
both central and peripheral, and so dirplay little uni- 



formity, The name has hidden rather than revealed 
the nature of the content. 

Finally, there should be noted the various schemes 
througl) which curriculum makers have essayed to pro- 
vide patterns of general education, often through a 
body of common experiences called a *'corc." Though 
not strictly within the so labstudics field they arc 
nevertheless related inasmuch as the curriculums arc 
inevitably sketched in a framework of social con- 
cepts> processes, or generalisations. Here again there 
is little uniformity, though in some instances there is 
evidence of common original sources. 

I'rcscnt status. The variety of social-studies offer- 
ings makes generali?,ation about the present status of 
the field difllcult. However, certain features of the 
present program are fairly distinct. "Subjects" have 
disappeared from the primary grades. In the inter* 
mediate grades the topic or unit approach is dominant. 
Gr^de 9 shows an amazing lack of standardization, but 
in grades 10. 11, and 12 \^■o^ld history, American his- 
tory, and problems of democracy respectively are well 
established. 

Central Tendf.kciks. Perhaps a clearer picture 
of the typical offerings in the social studies (including 
geography) can be presented in a list of what seem to 
be the central tendencies in the various grnd>.\/ (74: 32; 
75: 49-50; 42; 69). 

Grades 1-3 Home, family, school, community, food, 
shelter, clothing, protection, Indian life, 
life in other lands, holidays, making a 
living 

Grade 4 Geography, local history and geography, 
state history and geographVr occupa- 
tions, type studies 

Grade 5 American history', industries or occupa- 
tions, geography of the United States 
and of North America 

Grade 6 European backgrounds, geography of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa 

Grade 7 American history, civics, geography of 
the United Stales, social studies 

Grade 8 American history, civics, geography, 
social studies 

Grade 9 Civics, world bistoo'. ancient and medi- 
eval history 

Grade 10 World history, modem history, geog- 
raphy, ancient and medieval history 

Grade 11 American history, civics, modem his- 
tor>', economics, geography 

Grade 12 Problems of democracy, .^imcrican his- 
tory, economics, sociology, civics 

New ENrrnASfs. Turner (C9) found, in an analysis 
of 1207 courses of study for elementary schools, cer- 
tain pronounced trends when courses of sttidy v;hich 
were produced during three periods (1917-24. 1925- 
34, and 1935-39) were compared. In the pnmar>' 
grades less attention was being paid to holidays, hero 
sloitcs, general aud home geography, and primitive 
life. Increasing attention was being devoted to home, 
school, family life, community life, food, clothine. 
shelter, transportation, and communication. There 
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was a !endcncy to eliminate the study of specific eeo- 
grnphic areas in grade 4 anci to niarkL\lly reduce such 
study in grade 5. Type studies in gcotuophy had 
larcsly supplanted the earlier studies of regions and 
countries in grade 4. Tiie time devoted to history was 
perceptibly less in the third pcriort. General social- 
studies topics, such as eonimunication, transportation, 
discoveries and inNcntions, arts of man, and recreation, 
had measurably increased in frequency in the upper 
grades. 

In the secondary school the depression and the war, 
together with a growing concern about the inadequacy 
of the social-studies pfogram, have produced a multi- 
tude of new- courses, units, and topics, as well as in* 
creased emphases in older areas. Among this multi- 
tude there are some offerings and emphases which ap- 
pear to be sufficiently widespread to be designated as 
trends. Most prominent among these are the Pacific 
area, the Far Hast, Russia, Latin America, Canada, 
inlernalional affairs, social and 'economic planning, 
global geography, and community study. To these 
may be added greater concern for personal conduct, 
more consumer education (r?,v.), and wi(lcspread 
efforts to teach critical thinking (42; 75: 51-55>, 

Objectives. Objectives in the social studies emerge 
from value judgments rather than from research. They 
come from an examination of social policies rather 
than from objective research. Research, however, 
has been concerned wiih objectives ia two significant 
\va>s, IL has guided investigations which have col- 
lected and classified objectives, and it hns stimulated 
the analysis of genemtized aims into tlieir specific com- 
ponent elements. Research ciforts of both types have 
clarified the thinking of curriculum makers and have 
tended 10 make leaching n^orc purposive. It should 
be clearly recognireJ, however, that research has been 
ciTtCtive only when properly applied, i.e, after and 
not before the fundamental subjective judgments as 
to purpose have been made. 

Statements of the objectives of socia!*studies teach- 
ing have been long, nunierotis, and diverse. In addi- 
tion to fornnd statements, objectives have often been 
revealed in the content of courses of study, textbooks, 
and examination"?. From listed objectives research 
invjestigators have summarized what purposes are 
claimed: from the latter they have analyzed what pu*'- 
poses are practiced. It .should be noted that ckihncd 
objectives have received much more attention than 
practiced objectives, althougli the hiaius between (he 
two is a commonplace and the greater significance of 
the latter is patent. 

Summaries of stated objectives classified historically 
have revealed trends in educational philosophy as it 
has impinged upon the role claimed for social studies. 
Thus a tabulation of the aims of teaching civics dur- 
ing the period from 1897 to 1925 shows a decline in 
emphasis on understanding the structure of govern- 
ment and a corresponding increase on the functions 
of government and the training of citizens. Between 
1888 and 1927 the aims in teaching iiistory shifted 
their focus from information and mental discipline to 
^ citizenship. In the same period there was an increased 
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emphasis on the "social aims** of American history 
and upon the objuciivc *'lo understaiid the present in 
the light of the past." The rise of dictatorships in 
Hurope brought about an increased emphasis upon 
democratic goals as objectives. This changed em- 
phasis was especially noticeable in the socin! studies. 

\Mien current li^ts of objectives have been studied 
and classified with a view to discerning patterns of 
purpose, the resulls hnve been discouraging;. Investi- 
gators have repeatedly commented on the nebulosity 
of phraseology, the prevalence of slogans and stereo- 
types, the prodigious number of iho statements, and 
failure to difTcrentiale among the objectives of differ- 
ent courses and different grade levels. When insight 
and judgment have been brought to bear upon the 
problems of organizing the tabulated lists, the oulcomc 
has often been a relatively logical elassificnlion that 
has at lenst potential iniluence on practice. Lists of 
this t\'pe have been set up by Harap (26), Swindler 
(66), Parker (see 57: 73-93), Beard (9), and Wesley 
(75: S5-S8). 

Objectives in the social studies have generally been 
5 fated as objectives of subjects rather than of the whole 
tield. In one study or another most of the objectives 
of education have been clainKd for each of the social- 
studies subjects. This uncritical inclnsiveness has made 
it diflicull to distinguish between verbalisms and real- 
ity. Each "Nubject should, of courbc, claim only those 
objectives which arc naUirally and logically achievable 
through i(^ study. Similarly, the f.cid of (he social 
studies should claim only those objectives to which it 
alone contributes or to which it contributes more efTec- 
tively than other fields. Using thib principle, one mu<;t 
conclude that the «iocial studies make only incidental 
contributions to such objectives as vocational training, 
quantitative thinking, personal licalih. love of litera- 
ture, linguistic eflici:ncy. undor>landing one's natural 
environment, understanding maciiincs, and the like. 

Several investigations have aticmpled lo establish 
the relati\'c importance of diJferent objeelivcs by tabu- 
lating them in order of fiequency of mention or by 
submitting lists to competent authorities to rate, but 
the results have defied generalization. These efforts 
have perhaps had a limited usefulness in particular 
situations. 

The second type of research dealing with objectives 
has been» as noted above, the effort lo bridge the gap 
between theory and practice by reducing generalized 
aims lo their specific components. Not content with 
such a general statement as "gooi.i citizenship" as an 
objective of instruction, some ins'estigators havo at- \ 
tempted to find out just what specific elements consti- 
tute good cittzens)iip. Toward this end they have made 
quantitative analyses of the activities of adult citizens, 
particularly "good" citizens. For example, Bobbitt 
reported the opinions of 3000 teachers and lifted the 
qualities of a good citizen as recommended in 18 books 
of essays. Peters collected and analyzed 1000 case 
studies of gtx>d anJ poor citizens; Alderman tabulated 
civic deficiencies revealed by court records; Mustard 
recorded the civic activities normally engaged in by 
the families of his pupils (see 54: 151, 154-55). 
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Although the largest number of studies in the field 
have analyzed Ihc elements in the ^'citizenship" objec- 
tives, other areas have been bimilurly inveslicatcd. For 
cAampIc, llnrap kept a check on ihc retail purchases 
of a sample of the general public, ami Lorcnzon siudicd 
books and magazines for cviJuncc on specific forms of 
socially approved beha\tor {^cc 54: ISAl 

Studies of this l> pe have without doubt been of value 
to the invest igalors who hnve conducted them and to 
courses of study which have rcsuhcd directly there- 
from, but the findings have not proved to be widely 
applicable. They have foiled to provide the profcssiori 
wiih generally acceptable dcfjr.itix'c goals for citizen- 
ship education. They luvc nevertheless serN'cd (o place 
a salutary emphasis on the necessity for bringing as- 
pirations down to earth and particularly for expressing 
them in terms of spcafic tangible oiilcomcs. 

Most investigations which have employed the tech- 
nique of activity analysis have dealt not lo much with 
objectives as with the content of inslruciionr In this 
respect their contribution has been lo the problem of 
selecting subject matter lather than to the detcrnuna- 
tion of objectives although it is recognised that the two 
processes are not sharply distinguishable. 

Tlie objectives of social studies have, until the past 
two decades, been slated largely in individualistic 
terms, ^^ore recently there has been a noticeable trend 
toward statements in social terms, and since the late 
1930's in democratic terms, a somewhat tardy recogni- 
tion of the fact that the indivitlual functions in a social 
milieu. Following i? a conden'icd list of comn^.'^rly 
accepted objectives of the social-studies field, worded 
in icrms of pupil purposes. The list is general rather 
tlian specific; condensation makes this unavoidable. 
The mivture of individual and social purposes is 
ob\ ious. 

1. To respect the rights and opinions of others 

2. To be skillful in securing, sifting, evaluating, 
organizing, and presenting information 

3. To assume social and civic re«iponsibiIity 

4. To act in accord with democratic principles 
and values 

5. To become a judicious consumer 

6. To understand principal economic, social, and 
political problems 

7. To leam about vocational activities and oppor- 
timities 

S. To imdcrstand the interdependence of peoples 

and groups 
9. To become a happy member of a home 

10. I'o make intelligent adjustment to change 

11. To get along with individuals and groups 

12. To use basic social-studies skills 
IS, To exercise critical judgment 

14. To understand and promote social progress 

Selecting curriciilar »-ontent and activities. Criteria 
for selecting curricuhir content and activities are \ar- 
)ed« overlapping, and confusing. >fany of Ihcni arc 
inapplicable or partly inappHc^.ble pnYiciplcs such as 
utility, interests, accuracy, and Icarnability. while 
Others involve the application of specific techniques 



which give unauthoritative results, such as the use ot 
tcMbooks» courses of study, and comnjittce reports, 

Despite much talk about adjusting the curriculum to 
children's present interesls, research enterprises for 
the identification of those interests have been rela- 
tively scarce. The mnjorily of such studies emphasize 
the instability and variability of interests rather than 
point to any continuing interests svhich might guide 
the curriculum maker. Some studies, to be sure, have 
provided evidence in support of tlic general principles 
that dramatic adventure is high in its appeal to youncer 
pupils and that mailers close to Die cv'cryday lives of 
pupils of all aces arc generally close to their interests. 

Pupils' interests in w'hal were conceived by adults 
to be needs and problems of youth were investigated 
by Doanc (17). These needs and problems, organized 
in areas most of which were pcr:>onal, w-crc augmented 
by a half do7.cn subject-matter ureas and submitted 
lo over 2000 pupils in grades 8 (o 12 in urban and 
rural areas as "courses." Hach student checked 5 
courses as "most desired" and 5 courses as "least de- 
sired." Personal areas, such as vocational choice and 
placement, getting along with people, health, and 
getting along with the opposite se.x* generally were 
rated higher than others. The 3 social-studies courses 
— current problems, fiistory, and government — ranked 
f^iurlccntli, sixth, and fififi. icspeciiveiy. m popularity 
with students out of the approximately 20 offerings- 

In Part H of Doane's investigation pupils were asked 
to check topics they ^\'ouId like lo Mudy, the topics 
bcin; some of iho^e \^■h;ch v.'culd logically be included 
in the couiscs of Part I. In the tabulation social-studies 
topics ranked lower in preference than any persona] 
topii^s except religion. Doanc jioints out a greater 
tendency on the part of pupils auending schools with 
a liberal curricuhim to indicate an interest in personal 
problems in an inventory such as he used. 

The study substantiated the view, w'idely held, thai 
the curriculum should move further in the direction 
of satisfaction of youlh needs and problems of a per- 
sonal and personal-social nature. It does not, however, 
provide a reliable guide to selection of social-studies 
content for at least three reasons: (<:) certain of the 
areas which were designated as most desirable by a 
considerable fraction of pupils were also designated as 
least desirable by another considerable fraction: (b) 
in only a few cases did a clear majority indicate an 
area as most desirable or least desirable; (cl the low 
rank assigned to social-studies areas is probably due in 
large part lo poor selection and colorless teaching 
which have failed to make social problems vital dnd 
interesting. 

Lcarnability is an attribute that is highly relative. 
Evidence from the psychology of learning has failed 
lo provide any clear guidance as to W'hal is Icarnable 
and what is not. The great \'ar/ation in individual 
differences would seem to preclude any valid general- 
izations as to the selection of curriculur content on any 
such basis, although the principle of Icarnability docs 
emphasize the need for adjusting eurriculum and male- 
rials to classes and to individual pupils. Experience 
and limited research have shown thai almost any fact 
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or idea can be taught at any grade level, but age and 
intelligence arc important factors conditioning the 
dc,Qrce to which a fact may be learned or an idea un- 
derstood. Pertinent research in this area will be noted 
below under "Grade placement/' 

Accuracy is a desirable cbaract eristic of wlial Is 
taught rather than a criterion fur selecting \\h;U is 
lauchl. The Encyclopeilia of the Sociul Sciences, for 
example, represents material which was as liighly ac- 
curate as the existing state of knowledge could make 
it, but the Encyclopedia would hardly be used as a 
guide to the seleetioa of social-studies content. Accu- 
racy of eurrieuluni content is an ideal which few 
would decry, yet curriculum makers have devoted 
little attention to assuring the accuracy of the materials 
tlioy have chosen for social-studies courses. Perhaps 
they relied upon (he accuracy ot the lextbook writers, 
who have usually been regarded as scholars in the fields 
in which they write. That this reliance may have been 
misplaced was suggested by Blytlie's study of the errors 
and scholarly lags found in textbooks in American 
history even when the books were written by historians 
(ID, and by a more recent study of teaching materials 
on Latin America which reported many minor his- 
torical errors and errors of ignorance and Ihouchtless- 
ness, as well as other sins of omission and commi'ision 
(sec 3). 

In comparison with the very limited research which 
has been concerned with determining the interest, 
lenrnabilily, and accuracy of poiential curriculum con- 
lent, the amount of research directed at the ///////>• j>f 
that content has boon very cxtcp'^ivc. Utility has been 
broadly interpreted to mean both individual and soeial 
utility. Thus utility, in one sense, is the converse of 
needs. 

About 1920, when research workers undertook to 
determine the content which would insure a useful 
social-studies curriculum, there was nothing new in 
their purpose, but there was the genius of innovation 
in their method. Borrowing inspiriUion from the leeh- 
niqucs of job an.ilysis. curriculum workers endeavored 
to find out objectively what things should be taught in 
social studies by determining what facts, topics, and 
ideas were socially rseful in adult life. 

•Earlier studies, Whitbeck's in 1910 and Wooters' 
in 1914 (see 54: 147), depended on the consensus of 
experts for the mo-^t important date; and other his- 
torical facts. Later investigators under the leadership 
of Charters, Ragle y, Horn, and their students (sec 54: 
147-48) read samples of newspaper and pcriodieal 
literature and tabulated the frequency of mention of 
names, dates, facts, and topics. This procedure was 
based on the assumption that school instruction should 
equip children for the adult activity of reading current 
literature with understanding and the hope that an 
analysis of such writings would determine materials 
which should be included in the curriculum. When 
this technique was critici7ed on the ground that rela- 
tive frequencies of mention would change from time 
to time, two variations were introduced: (a) items 
were rated for importance on the basis of their per- 
sistency over a period of year^ and {b) writings of 



"frontier" thinkers were consulted for clues as to mat- 
ters likely to be of continuing aiul increasing impor- 
tance in years to come. Later studies also dealt more 
extensively with issues and generalizations than with 
detailed facts. In addition to newspapers and periodi- 
cals, inx'cstigators analyzed political-party platforms, 
books, encyclopedias, poems, cartoons, women's club 
programs, motion pictures, and socioeconomic statis- 
tics. Wilson and Murra (83) reported that more than 
seventy investigations of this type had appeared before 
1938. Three typical sti:dies are described in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

\\'ashburne ami his collaborators (54) undertook in 
1922 to determine the "basic facts needed in history 
and geography" by making a statistical analysis of all 
historical and getigraphical allusions found in repre- 
seniaii\e sampling^; ot 14 periodicals and 4 newspapers 
during the years 1905-1922. Typical of the titles used 
were: Atlantic, Ladies' Home Journal, Literary Disest, 
and Chicapn Trih:ntc, From these several sources a 
total of 81.000 allusions were tabulated, 

liach item was rated on 4 counts: (a) the numbcr 
of ditfcrent articles in which it was mentioned, (b) the 
gross number of allusions to it. (c) the number of 
years between the first and last allusion, and (c/) the 
sum of the number of periodicals in which it was men- 
tioned for each of the 18 years studied. Washbume 
believed that the last criterion was the most valid index 
of the curricular usefulness of an item. 

The final tabulations showed that the most frequent 
of all allusions was to "America, ' which was men- 
tioned 590? times in nil articles over a spread of 
18 years for a total of 103 periodical years. England 
was second, France third, and New "\'ork City fourth. 
.Ariierican Indians ranked twenty-fourth. Theodore 
Roosevelt ranked twenty-sixth and Abraham Lincoln 
was ihiity-first. 

Billings (10), working under the direction of Harold 
Rung, imdertook to determine the most important gen- 
eralizations pertaining to the content of the social 
sciences. He secured the consensus of two hundred 
experts as to which books represented the outstanding 
contributions of "frontier thinkers" in the several social 
sciences. A final selection of 28 books was read and 
every generalization dealing with human group life 
was identified and listed. A grouping and refining 
procedure resulted in a final ]\^{ of S80 generalizations 
"basic to the social studies." fn his published volume 
Rill ings printed these generalizations in full, giving for 
each its frequency of appearrmce and the specific 
source or sources in which it was found. A further 
analysis of his data led to the identification of each 
"concept** included in the SSO generalizations and the 
statistical determination of an index of importance for 
each of the concepts. Those found "most important" 
were thought, trade, price, and geographical environ- 
ment. 

In a recent study designed to select geographic gen- 
eralizations basic to understanding world history, Junge 
(32) employed a somewhat different technique from 
Billings and added to it an attempt to determine the 
learnability of the generalizations selected. An analy- 
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sis of a number of books in physical, political, social, 
and economic geography resulted in a list of 88 gen- 
eralizations. Fifteen prominent geographers rated 
Jhcsc generalizations according to .a four-point scale 
of essentiality and desirability. Eighty of the gcneral- 
iratlons were considered esscniial or desirable hy at 
least 75 per cent of the geographers. Submission of 
this slightly reduced list to a croup of high-school 
geography teachers for an eslimaic of learnabilily 
eliminated only 6 items. The remaining generaliza- 
lions were incorporated into a selected world^history 
CO use by placing two geography units at the beginning 
of Ihc course and by interspersing generalizations 
throughout the history units at what Averc considered 
appropriate places. 

Although research has failed to delineate the out- 
lines or siibstunce of a generally useful curriculum in 
the social studies, it has in some individual cases 
definitely influenced the selection of content, particu- 
larly when the research and the construction of the 
course of study w ere directed by the same person. The 
iunior-high-school textbooks by Harold Rucg arc a 
case in point. Other textbook writers and curriculum 
makers have borrowed from research findings to some 
extent, but apparently never in a comprehensive or 
syMematic w ay. Perhaps the gtrography courses have 
been influenced most by acliviiy-analvsis research, as is 
illustrated hy the geography curriculum recommended 
by the commiticc of the Nationnl Society for the Study 
of Education in 1933 (57). 

Wilson's sunmiary of the liinito^i usefulness of the. 
results of activity analy^iis points out that it has not re- 
vealed the nature and content of a useful curricuhmi, 
that the studies urc semiscientifjc. and that it is not pos- 
sible to utilize the results of the various investigations 

. . in any objoclivc way in order to produce si satis- 
factory or complete blueprint of the desirable course 
of study in the social studies," But he also notes lliat 
the studies have made a contribution to curriculum' 
making in thai the results have . . some direct ap- 
plication to the selection of content [and tliat) . . . 
their spirit and technic are undoubtedly cNcellcni spurs 
to the critical rc-examinaiion of curriculum vahic^" 
(sec 54: I5.*^"56K It is probable that activity analysis 
serves equally well or more salisfactorily as a tech- 
nique for elimination than as one for selection of con- 
tent. 

Curriculum makers in recent years have tended to 
use social analysis for selecting content, realizing that, 
like objectives, content cannot be satisfactorily deter- 
mined by statistics alone. For example, the Com- 
mittee on AnioriJan History in Schools and Colleges 
recommended mnjor themes as follows: for the niid- 
<31c grades, *"Ho\v People Live": for the junior high 
school, *'Thc Building of the N^ition"; for the senior 
high school. "A Democratic Nation in a World Set- 
ling''; and for the college, ''.Xmcrican Civilization'* 
(sec 72: 74-SI. 89). 

This Committee also recommended **a national fund 
of common information/* restricted in scope, v. iiU the 
expectation that each school would add appropriate ro- 
^onal, state, and local content. The minimum con- 



tent is a social nccesshy. A society is built upon 
common underbtandings, and the Commiliec urged the 
acceptance of certain specific content, consisting of (n) 
the 4 themes listed above, (b) 34 events with their 
appropriate dates, (c) 95 persons, (d) appropriate 
skills for American history at the various grade levels, 
(e) appropriate topics for each course, and (/) a 
specific division of chronolocical emphasis. The mid- 
dle grades arc to stress the colonial period, 1492-1783; 
the junior high school, the century 17*^6 to 1876: and 
the senior liigh school, the whole history with em- 
phasis upon the period since 1865. 

Recent selection of content has been based in part 
on the exigencies of the limes, particularly since 1941, 
and in part on subjective efforts to determine courses 
and units which would meet what educators and others 
ha\e considered to be the collective demands of pupil 
needs, social realities, and democratic vahies. In a 
measure these selections represent attempts to imple- 
ment the goals of education outlined by the E<.luca- 
lional Policies Commission in The Purposes of EdticQ- 
tion in American Dcfnocracy and in similar statements 
by other agencies. They are manifest in rejuvenated 
subject courses, in fused courses designated as ^'social 
living" or by some other liile, or in various programs 
of general education to which the social studies make 
the major contribution. On the whole, however, the 
result of this travail has been to point out broad areas 
rather than spucflic content. 

Recognition of current-esonts rnslniciion was noted 
in the description of the socinl-studics subjects. The 
selection of current-events content is a continuing 
problem for the teacher. The use of a currcnt-e\ ents 
Periodical by every pupil was «;hown by one star i 'it leal 
study to be the *'bcst method," but another study 
showed that "newspaper clippings can be just as clTec- 
tive as a weekly periodical if they are used systent- 
atically" (sec 45: 203). 

Orcanizin;^ tJic social-studies currienliim. The prin* 
cipal issue in orcanizing the social-studies curriculum 
has been whether to organize in separate courses pat- 
terned after the scholarly disciplines of histor)". ceog- 
raphy, economics, political science, and sociology or 
to create courses which combine elements of two or 
more of these disciplines. Other issues have been in- 
troduced by those who espouse the combination of sev- 
eral subjects, such as history and English, and by others 
who advocate the removal of all barriers among sub* 
jccts. at least for the "core" of the curriculum. Those 
who have chosen the alternative of separate subject 
organization have been regarded as conservatives. An 
increasingly large body of curriculum makers have 
challenged traditional practice by insisting that the 
historian's history and the economist's economics are 
not suited to the needs of the immature learner, and 
tliat for him the most effective arrangement of mate- 
rials is one gONerncd by life problems, centers of in- 
terest, or generalized concepts which draw upon sev« 
cral or all of the social studies at the same lime or 
which, to carry the principle a step further, draw at 
once upon other fields as well as the social studies. 

At the present time a preponderant majority of sec* 
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ondary-school social-studies courses and a somewhat 
smaller proportion of elcmcnl«iry-5chool courses coa- 
linue to follow the traditional pattern of separate sub- 
jects. In all parts cf the United States, however, the 
increasing popularity of unincaoon wiifain the social- 
studies field is evident, the unification being of varying 
degree and variously described as correlated, fused, 
unified, and integrated. In son^e places the integration 
principle has been carried to its logical extreme, and 
the social studies hive lost their identity even as a 
field and are merged into the ^otal unified curriculum. 
Many schools have stopped at a part-way point in this 
approach to the ultimate and have been satisfied with 
a degree of fusion of two fields. 

Further complexity of orgimization is introduced 
by the existence of an almost innumerable variety of 
patterns of arrangement of materials wiihin the sev- 
eral courses, whether combined or separate. These 
internal patterns are labeled by such terms as the unit 
plan, the iopical approach, tlie problem approach, the 
biographical approach, the chronological approach, 
and ease studies. 

The relative merits of the several pl ans h ave not as 
yet been definitely established by obj^^^Hvc ^.valuation 
of their outcomes, though som.e cflorts in this direction 
have been made. Most experimental studies yield 
some conflictinc and much inconclusive evidence. In 
general, research h;:s shown that it is possible to atl^-^in 
frt*m combined coor^^cs results which are nt least i;s pood 
as and in «ome ca^os better than those obtained from 
separate subject cour'^es when mcnsuied in terms of 
pupil achievement in learning information and acquir- 
ing skills (45: 19. 133). Ale.\andcr, c,^. in an experi- 
ment with an integrated course in Hn\:lish, American 
literature, and United States history, foimd that stu- 
dents studying the integrated course were superior in 
informational nrcns in all three fields when compared 
with students who st^idied the courses separately and 
that, judging from observation, they developed greater 
interest, broadened their hi'^torical -:oncepts, and de- 
veloped better habits of Ihoucht (2). The experimental 
studies by Wrightstone (86: 128/) attempted to evaluate 
"intangible outcomes" as well as information acquired, 
and his results indicate that pupils pursuing integrated 
curriculums excel otr.ers in respect to social altitudes 
and 'social behavior. It must be recopnizod. however, 
that curriculum organization was not the only variable 
in the Wright.stone studies, for teaching method also 
varied between the experimental and control groups. 
The same qualification must be made with reference to 
Alexander's study. Finally, though their conclusions 
are based primarily on subjective judgments, teachers 
generally favor newer forms of organization once they 
have been tried. 

The college follow-up of the Eight Year Study 
seems to show that the variety of plans evolved and 
followed by the thirty participating schools produced, 
in general, more than average growth in intangibles 
such as intellectual curiosity, precise thinking, resource- 
fulness, etc., and somewhat higher academic achieve- 
ment in college (15). These results, of course, do not 
point to the superiority of any particular plan, as the 



number of schemes among the schools for organizing 
(and for leacliing) content was legion. In fact, within 
some of the schools no consistent pattern was fol- 
lowed. 

It may be, since organization and methods as well 
as many other aspects of the educational process are 
almost inextricably linked, that the clear superiority 
of any one form of organization alone cannot be 
demonstrated. 

Although research has contributed little to the solu- 
tion of the central problem of the rclati\'e merits of the 
several plans in terms of outcomes, considerable illu- 
mination has been shed by studies devoted to historical 
and logical analyses of the movement toward curricu- 
lar integration. These studies have shown that the 
movement is farther adNanced in the United States 
than in other countries, that it has been waxing un- 
interruptedly for at least three decades, that many of 
its characteristic elements can be found in educational 
practice and v;riting of decades and even centuries 
ago. that current plans for correlation are less artificial 
than those advocated by the Herbartians in the I890*s, 
and that many of the values claimed for integrated 
courses also apply to subject courses. It is possible 
that the moscmcnt toward integration has so vitalized 
and enriched the subjects which have remained or- 
canizetl separately that they may take a new lease on 
life (81), 

Grade placement. The problem of determir.ing 
whnt curriculum materials to assign to each scliool 
grade has two aspects: the pro\ision for orderly se- 
quence of content elements and the assignment of con- 
tent to a gi\en grade in terms of the level of the 
abilities, interests, and achievements of ptipils. The 
second of the<:r7 aspects has attracted nearly al! of the 
very limited amount of research which has been ur»d:r- 
taken in ihfs area. 

The probl'^m of sequence within the program of 
studies, sometimes referred to as vertical integration, 
has been given considerable attention by curriculum 
theorists and committees. They have proposed 
schemes for planned repetition and re hemes for avoid- 
ing repetition: they have insisted on the principles of 
grading fron'i the near to the remote and from the re- 
mote to the near. But all such proposals have been 
matle on n priori grounds. Indeed it is doubtful 
whether the validity of any plan of vertical articulation 
could be ?ested by objecti'.e research. About all that 
research has been able to show in this area has been 
tlii"! wide variety of patterns of grade placement fonnd 
in practice and their divergence from any and all of 
the theoretical schemes proposed. Wesley (7Ji: 207-12) 
suggests, as a possible new approach to the matter of 
grading, the following order of social learning: 

1. TTiings. places, persons, actions, and qualities 

2. Occurrences and events in place 

3. Relationships among individuals 

4. Relationships between man and nature 

5. Occurrences in time 

6. Relationships between individuals and groups 

7. Personal and social codes, standards, and ideals 
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8. Relationships among groups 

9. Events in chronology 

10. Relationships between society aaU gioups 

In ?,anlcin's summary of studies bearing upon ihe 
grading of social-studies materials the following three 
approaches nre noted: (a) child interest, (b) utility to 
pupils, and (c) case of learning (54: Ch. 8). The first 
two of these have received little attention in the 
social-sludics field. Only vvith respect to grading 
mn'erials in terms of their difficulty or case of learn- 
ing has any considerable research been reported, and 
here the concern has been more with skills than with 
information. 

Pupits' abilities to grasp social concepts and to mas- 
ter study skills have been shown to increase quite regu- 
larly from grade to grade; it has also been shown that 
variations among pupils within grades usually are 
greater than variations between grades (34; 7; 8: 25-27, 
97). Some research shovsrs merely that children in cer- 
tain grades can learn certain materials. There hai 
been no agreement among investigators as to what per- 
centage of achicN'ement on any grade level is most 
clearly indicative of proper placement. Using figures 
which vary from 50 to 75 per cent and noting unusunl 
jumps in the learning curve, dilTercnt students liave 
offered the following conclusions from researciu 

Concepts expressing relationships involving obiecti 
are easier than concepts expressing rclntion<;hips in- 
volving person^;. Such abstract cojiccpts as '*pairiot- 
ism" ind "indubtry** arc quite bcyouu the capacity oT 
children in the primary grades. 1 he concept of ' zone" 
in geography is too difikult for use below tlic sixth 
grade. It is doubtful that the te;\ching of chronology 
or historical periods is elTective before the sixth 
grade. 

The relative difnciilty of social-studies reading mate- 
rials can be controlled to some extent by reference to 
the various word lists which have been developed by 
research. In addition to the gcncial word lists, several 
have been compiled for the special vocabularies of the 
social studies, lliesc are combined in the extcnsise 
list prepared by Wevley (33: 50:-609). 

Pupils can understand historical episodes better than 
descriptions and exposition. 

Ability to read cartoons increases most markedly 
between the ages of twelve and fifteen, suguc sling their 
desirability as curriculum material on the junior-hich 
Jcvcl, The ability to undcrst;>nJ lime concepts de- 
velops most rapidly in grades 5 and 6. 

Most pupils in the seventh grade may be expected 
to understand all forms of simple graphs, and some in- 
vestigators have found that some kinds can be used in 
grades cons ide r a hi y below ihal level (7). 

Ability to use geogiaphicnl tools, such as maps, 
globes, books, and pictures, was studied in grade:? 4 
through 8 by Thorp (sec 55: A^A), who prepared a 
fable suggesting the grade in wiiich rach of 28 tool 
uses should > e iriroduced. 

The social studies ofTcr no clearly discernible order 
of diflficully, no logical order of learning, no scries of 
progressive laws and principles. The obvious variables 



are the individual pupils, the class, the content, the 
teacher, the equipment, and the meihod, 

Le^raing !n the .wial studies* Research on the 
nature of learning has been abundant and fruitfuh and 
the general conclusions which have been reached are 
reviewed elsewhere in this volume (sec Child Devel- 
opment; Leajrnino; Motivation). Only those matters 
which pertain distincti\'cly to social learning will be 
considered here. In view of the fact that such dis- 
tinctive matters arc narrowly limited, the space here 
giver to research in social learning is far iess than 
would be demanded by the importance to teaching of 
research in learning. 

Character of Social Learning. Basic to all learn- 
ing is experience, and basic to social learning is social 
experience. By social experience is meant individual 
observation of human relationships and activities as 
well as actual participation in group life. Direct ex- 
perience, howeNer, is clearly limited in its possibilities 
for acquainting the learner wilh the wide range of in- 
formation about society and for developing insight into 
and understanding of social problems and processes 
which are essential to effective social competence on 
the part of the individual. In order to learn about 
society and bow to participate in it, the pupil must de- 
pend on the experiences of others as well as upoii his 
own experience. That is, he lennis by vicarious ex- 
perience, and this process takes place almost exclu- 
sively ihrouah the medium of language and other 
means of communication. Thus Ihe basic faciors in 
social Ictiining arc experience and language. The 
former involves activities, projects, pupil organizations, 
and pupil participation in community life. The latter 
involves vocabulary groNVth, development of concepts 
of time, place, and number, and iHe problems of 
reading. 

The two basic media of social learning — exp<rrience 
and language — must be employed side by side at all 
stages of social education. Empirical evidence seems 
to indicate that the lower grades devote major em- 
phasis to direct experience while simultaneously fost- 
tcring skills in the use of language to identify that 
experience, and that the secondary school may most 
profitably reverse the emphasis by greatly cxp.inding 
the vicarious experiences of pupils through the use of 
language, which has come to have meaning for ifaem 
as it has previously been related to their own experi- 
ence. Direct experience should thus play a supple- 
ntentary but by no means minor role in secondary- 
school instruction. 

The relative values of direct experience and verbal 
learning have been variously studied. The former, in 
such forms as realistic constructive activities and field 
trips, has been shown generally, but not always, to re- 
sult in a more vivid understanding with fewer errone- 
ous concepts, but the latter has proved lo be much 
more economical in time and adaptable to a far greater 
range of social learning. In the study of history the 
learner must of necessity rely upon other than direct 
experience, and many phases of the other sociai s!ud;es 
are almost equally dependent upon vi<"arious experi- 
ence, lliat vicarious experience is heightened aod 
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more pernwnenl when conveyed by such media as 
pictures and models, which are closer to reniiiy ihnn 
A*ords» has been ctTectivcly demonstrated. The specific 
evidence on this last point will be considered below 
under "Equipment." 

Effectiveness of Instrvction. Evidence ns to 
the degree to which social-studies instruction has been 
elTectivc in producing social learning is conflictng, 
conclusions of investigators naturally being affected 
by premises as to what the outcomes should be. That 
there is some growth in knowledge and facts which 
must be ascribed essentially to instruction is a rather 
general conclusion (72: !2; 1; 80; Ch. 2); whether this 
growth is what it should be is a moot point. Outride 
the area of information Wilson (80: 60), for example, 
found skill abilities to be inadequately developed, a 
condition due more probably to lack of instruction 
than to inadequacies of in>tiuction. Abraham (1) 
found no evidence that social studies instruction in 
graucs 11 and 12 had produced growth in social un- 
derstanding or in logical reasoning. 
. Maucker (41) attempted to measure the effective- 
ness of instruction in Iowa Class ''B" high schools by 
administering tests of understanding of society and of 
basic social concepts to some 3000 pupils. He found, 
as have other investigators, gradual growth in under- 
slcnding from grade to grade, with tremendous over- 
lapping between grades. Arbitrary dividing lines be- 
tween poor fair, and good levels of understanding 
indicated that only 15.9 per cent of twelfth-grade 
pupils had , . » a high degree of understand^ 
icg of the idccis and coacepts mcasuied by the 

icsi and that the program of instruction . . . fails 
utterly to attain reasonably acceptable results with at 
least one third 'of the students graduated from these 
school^ (41: 229-34). Maucker conchidcs that teach- 
ers tend lo assume a degree oi understanding that many 
students do not possess and thai instruction resting on 
such an insecure foundation had resulted in memoriza- 
tion, verbalization, memorizing facts in isolation, and 
the forming of vague and erroneous conceptions of 
social agencies and processes. 

That flesirable attitudes should be outcomes of 
social'Siudies instruction is universally agreed; that 
such 'atlitiidcs would develop out of learning facts, 
from moralizing, or from ab-^tract treatment of atti- 
tudes and values has been v/idcly assumed. But learn- 
ing facts does not necessarily produce attitudinal 
changes, moralizing may inlluence in a direction at 
variance with that intended, and abstract consideration 
of desirable attitudes is a weak reed. There is ample 
evidence of undesirable attitudes, prejudice, bins, and 
the like among children and that these characteristics 
arise from a \aricty of sources, tend to be stereotyped, 
arc often highly illogical, and are specific rather than 
general. Recent research on attitudes in the social- 
studies area has dealt mainly with two aspects: (^7) 
the measurement of attitudes and (b) means of influ- 
encing attitudes. In most instances measuring instru- 
ments have consisted of published tests, such as those 
by Remmcrs, Thurstone. Wesley, and Wrightstone. 
Several efforts to expand and improve measuring in- 



struments have been made. For example, Dyer (IS) 
secured a number of unprompted responses from 
101 ninth-grade pupils by means of a standardized 
questionnaire, submitted the responses to a group of 
adult judges who ranked them according to the amount 
of prejudice which appeared to be exhibited in each 
response, and constructed a scale therefrom which he 
reported to be serviccabU as n measure of prejudice. 

Experimenters have shown that attitudes may be in- 
fluenced by moving pictures; through radio presenta- 
tions, of which one investigator reported dramatization 
lo be most etTcctive; through discussion of controver- 
sial issues; and by practice in cooperation. The atti- 
tudes of teachers have an eflccl on the attiludcs of 
their pupils (40). Tliere is quite general agreement, 
thougli most of it rests on a subjective basis, that di- 
rect experience is one of the most potent n^eans of 
changing attitudes (see 46: Chs. 6 and 7). Brown (12) 
reports a Bureau for Tntcrcultural Etlucation study in- 
volving students of eleven high schools in and around 
New York City. The personal interview and direct 
contact were used in this study. Though Brown notes 
that his evaluation is subjective, he is convinced that 
the approach has great merits in educating the 

student toward a true understanding of himself, his 
neighbors, and his nation, and toward attitudes that 
are in the best sense of the word democratic" (12: 90), 
See also Attitudes. 

SocuL Learning tupouck Djrect Experience. 
Although educators have long recognized the impor- 
tance of tlic cxperierlinl basis of learning, it was for- 
merly assumed that surTivicnt experience would be ac- 
quired by children in I heir everyday life, Icavii^g to 
the school only the task, of interpreting pupil experi- 
ence by identifying and expanding it through verbal 
instruction. Under the ini^ucnce of such nineteenth- 
century pioneers as Pestalozzi, Frocbel. and Parker 
and the majority of influential leaders in the twentieth 
century^ emphasis has been placed upon the impor- 
tance of the school's responsibility for providing 
pupils with deliberately planned direct experience as 
an integral part of instruction. In socirJ -studies teach-- 
ing this has meant the adoption of such out-of-school 
practices as field trips, clean-up weeks, and community 
surveys, and participation in commimity activities, such 
as tralTic control. Red Cross drives, and even local 
government. Under the same aegis ma^iy pupil activi- 
ties within the school, such as student government, 
citizenship clubs, and lifelike project work of all sorts, 
have been encouraged as means of providing the social 
experience considered basic to social education. 

Despite a voluminous literature in the field of experi- 
ential learning and its widespread effects upon actual 
practice, there is r notable lack of direct research con- 
cerning its value in terms of social learning. The out- 
standing contribution to fundamental thinking as to 
social learning through direct experience is the critical 
analysis by Horn (30: 393-440), based only slightly 
upon objective research but replete with evidence from 
experience and judgment and filled with practical sul^ 
gestions. Horn clearly shows the unique values to be 
gained from objects, exhibits, museums, excursions. 
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Sind con5(tnictive activities* In connection with the 
latter he analjrzes prevalent pracliccs (uiilbing in part 
the evidence from an unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion by Marion Anderson, who investigated conslnic- 
tion activities in the social studies. 1880-1930) and re- 
jects those which are dcficicni in authenticity, which 
type he claims lo be most frequently used. He stresses 
the values of constnicting working models and carry- 
ing out actual processes and of the "direct participation 
in (he solution of community problems.'* His funda- 
mental dicta as lo use are {a) that constructive activ- 
ities have real but limited usefulness and so should 
supplement but not supplant other modes of instruc- 
tion and {b) tliat "each activity should contribute di- 
icctly to the understanding of some important aspect 
or process of social life" (30: 417). 

The use of the community has long been hailed as 
an effective means of giving the pupil the direct experi- 
ence on which he can build a framework of generaliza- 
tions and concepts as well as a means of equipping 
him with information of social utility. In the lale 
1930's this area became the focus of greatly increased 
emphasis, with sociat-sludics teachers in large num- 
bers reorganizing their curriculuras and adapting their 
methods accordingly. A considerable body of litera- 
ture has developed, most rotable of which is the 1938 
Yearbook of the National Council for the Social 
Studies (53). This volume, however— indeed, the Ijtcra- 
turc in general — is almost completely devoid of re- 
search materials but is filled with descriptions of prnc* 
ticcs» with testimonials, and with exhortations. Much 
of Ihc recent advocacy of the use of the community 
has stemmed from the convidion that the community 
provides a rich field for the siu<ly of cultural mrt tiers 
and the reduction of cultural conflicts. But despilc the 
importance being attached to community study in 
theory, studies have shown that its potential is being 
Tcalized only in part (54: 157; SO; 41-49). 

Basic to intelligent utilization of community rc- - 
sources is research of the survey type to reveal just 
what those resources are. Sometimes such invcstiga* 
tions are made in advance of use by teachers — for ex- 
ample, that by Moser for Cumberland. Wisconsin (see 
75: 416-20) — and sometimes ihey are an activity of 
pupils — for example, those done in Greeley, Colorado, 
under the direction of Michener (sec 53: 144-63). 

Field trips or excursions are one of the most v/idely 
used specific techniques for community study. They 
are used much more extensively in Europe than in the 
United Stales and more in geography than in the 
other social studies. It v/as found in 1937 that 39 per 
cent of a representative sample of social-studies 
teachers in New York State high schools used field 
trips in their instruction (80). The few experiments 
which have dealt wilh the cntcomcs of field trips and 
excursions generally attest to ihcir value in the infor- 
mational area; fewer studies have been concerned with 
other outcomes. Clark 06), in a s^iudy which involved 
taking 335 sixth-grade children to an art gnllery» a 
newspaper o/Tice. a telephone exchange, an'J on a train 
trip, found significant gains in information in every 
instance but the first A more elaborate and extensive 



project which involved faking 46 members of the 
senior class at Lincoln School to the Tennessee Valley 
Region is reported by Frascr (22). Fraser noted, in 
addition to gains in information, changes in attitudes 
regarding unlimited individual initiative in farming, 
gains .in ability to generalize regarding land managc- 
mcnl and power production, and some gains in the 
ability to apply information and principles, as well as 
other growth. Wesley (75: 420-22) and Clark (16: 
18-19)» as well as others, -nsist on careful planning 
and careful execution of the excursion and indicate 
steps which the teacher should take to make the excur- 
sion successful. Precautions must be taken to assure 
the safety of pupils on trips, and ihc legal rcspoasibilt- 
ties of texvchers and schools should be clearly deter- 
mined in advance. See School Law. 

Leabnjng through L.vnguage. Despite an in- 
creased utilization of direct experience, by far the 
greater part of all social learning in the schools takes 
place through the medium of language. Whether by 
reading ihe printed page or by ii5tening to the spoken 
word, the pupil's approach lo social learning through 
language involves the snmc fundamental problem- 
Success in social studies is closely related to verbal 
ability. Language makes possible an almost unlimited 
range and depth for learning, but as actually used in 
most school siiuaiions ft hiis exhibited serious inade- 
quacies as a means of achieving complete and accurate 
understanding of social rcalilics. "rhc memorization 
of empty words and the complacent possession of 
flagrant misconceptions and vague ideas appear to be 
more nearly the rule than the exception" (.^0: 151)- 
Thc besetting sin of social-studies instruction is 
verbalism. 

The reasons for the deficiencies of language as a 
means of socini learning have been studied extensively, 
especially wilh respect to reading. They seem to be 
principally the following: {a) Words are symbols of 
reality and inevitably convey diflerent connotations to 
the reader or hearer from those intended by the user. 
Tlic difTcrence is minimized when ihc writer or speaker 
is an artist in the use of words and when the reader 
or hearer has a large reservoir of correct associations 
between words and the realities for which they stand- 
(^0 Among children the failure of words to convey 
adequate meanings is accentuated by reason of their 
limited background of experience, (c) Faulty use of 
words in the schoolroom as w^:!! as in the home and 
on the playground develops wrong a5saciat{ons between 
words and realities for many children, {d) Very often 
the social ideas which words attempt to convey arc in- 
herently too diiTicult to be comprehended by prospec- 
tive learners, (e) Language has sometimes failed as a 
medium of instruction not because of any inherent 
quality but because it has been poorly adapted to the 
requirements of the learner- Specifically, it has too 
often dealt with abstractions with too liulc attention 
to descriptions of concrete details. An expanded list 
of difficulties relating specifically to reading in geog- 
raphy is provided by Wallace (70). 

All of the inadequacies of language arc revealed 
sharply in studies of reading as related to understand- 
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log the social studies. These stud;c5 indicate, among 
other things, that improvement in reading ability 
usuaYly produces greater social -studies achievement; 
that satisfactory levels of special rending ability, such 
•s skimming and critical reading, are not always asso- 
ciated with satisfactory levels of general reading 
abilit>'; that the conversaiion-story form should be 
more extensively used; that inability to comprehend 
social -studies materials is due to a complexity and 
multiplicity of factors; thai mere simplification cf 
words does not necessarily simplify ideas; that inade- 
quate experiential backgrounds arc a handicap to com- 
prehension; and that proficiency in use of the social- 
studies laiiCTiagc should be sought rather than profi- 
ciency in reading alone (S8)* In addition to the difli- 
culues noted above there are certain diilrculties pertain- 
ing to the reading process itself ; See Rcading — HI. 

Vocabulary is imporiant both as an element in read- 
ing ability and as a medinm for the development and 
retention of social concepts. Each of the social 
studies has a distinctive vocabulary, including mariy 
common words with special meanings. Various word 
lists for separate fields and combinations of them have 
been compiled by Stephenson. Eubanks, Ware. Pressev, 
and others. Social concepts ihemscives are generally 
expressed by single words. A helpful classification of 
social concepts and a list of the 719 social (excluding 
time, geographical, and localional) concepts \vhich 
occur in the first 2000 words of the Thorndike Lorgc 
word lists have been prepared by Wesley {74: 291-96). 
The importance of knowing the basic vocabulary of 
the social studies has been amply dcmonstra:cd. ^.c. 
by Presscy. who found a correlation of .79 between 
scores on tests of social tetms and reading comprehen- 
sion involving those terms and a correlation of .67 be- 
tween the former test and pupils' marks in history 
(33: 159-60). 

Several studies of the vocabulary burden of texl- 
books» usually on the basis of word counts and com- 
parisons with the Thorndike li<;ts, rcpct that authors 
^!sc terms which impede understanding because of 
difficulty {88: 20-21). In generaK these studies show 
that a large number of *'dinicult*' terms are used in 
texts and that a very large fraction of the diflkult 
terms arc used but once* Comprehension is further 
ha nili capped by a plethora of names and dates Csec 
infrn, *Te"stbooks"). Reported attempts to lessen 
vocabulary difficulty have taken two forms, both of 
which, it was ciaimcd, met with success: {a) the "ad- 
justment** of materials, which involved the substitution 
of. less difficult words and phrases or descriptions for 
more difficult words, and (Z») the amplification of mate- 
rials. AVilson (84) found that an article originally 300 
words in length was comprehended better by children 
in intermediate grades when expanded to 600 words 
and then to 1200 words; that amplification was most 
helpful with regard to concepts further removed from 
experience; and that amplification did not facilitate 
understanding of all coticepts. 

The factors that contribute to vocabulary growth 
trc not as clearly identifiable as the outcomes which 
result from it A remarkable constancy of the growth 



curve according to age and grade status is typical, al- 
though Pressey found evidence to suggest a much 
greater rate of gro^^th between grades 4 and S than be- 
tween grades 9 and 12. which she attributed 1o direct 
instruction in the elementary school and lack of it in 
the high school. Most other studies have borne out 
the general principle that direct instruction is the sure- 
est way to secure vocabulary growth. A grade-growth 
study of the me3ni:i^s of geographical terms, carried 
out by Eskridge (see 88; 220\ indicated the following 
means of growth of understanding: {a) through an 
increase in the number of different kinds of meanings, 
(b) through an increase in general information, (c) 
through a substitution of basic for 'ssociated meanings* 
(</) through the development of comprehensive mean- 
ings, and (e) tJuoiigh the reduction of errors due to 
confusion of terms having similar £0i:nds» ccnfusioa 
of positions, application of old meanings to new situa- 
tions, and other causes. 

Tal.vng course work in the social studies bears sur- 
prisingly little relation -ihip to growth in the technical 
vocabulary of the sociil studies. This fact is indicated 
by the findings in the New York Regents' Inquiry (80: 
94): it was even more clearly demonstrated in an un- 
published investigation by Murra. who found the corre- 
lation between the s^xrial-saidies vocabularies of college 
sophomores and the amotuits of courses which they 
had had in grades 9 to 14 varied for ditfcrent groups 
from .!« to ,33. The same >nidy found a correlation 
of .70 between scores on the social -studies vocabulary 
test and a general-intelligence test, thus corroborating 
other evidence as to the hi^'.h degree cf io'entity be- 
tween these two factors. Out -of -school CApericncc is 
another factor commonly found to bear a significant 
relationship to comprehension of social tcrni3. 

Tr>tE Concepts. Important to the upderstondrng 
of society is a sense of time, a special kind of concept. 
Such an understanding has long been an assumed ob- 
jective of instruction in history, but the prevalence of 
erroneous and inadequate time concepts among adulLi 
raises doubts as to the success of the instruction. Yet 
the importance of a sense of time is attested by the 
occurrence of 118 time-words in the first 2500 words 
of the Thorndike word list (75: 266-67). 

A sense of time seem.; to develop somewhat in* 
dependcntly of school instruction, (hough instruction 
and intelligence are both factors which may speed up 
normal growth in thij area. Primary children display 
an almost complete lack of chronological sense; in 
fact sl\idies indicate that teaching historical periods 
and chronology is, for most pupils, a waste of time 
before the sixth or seventh grade and that the study 
of history in the intermediate grades does not neces- 
sarily facilitate the understanding of time (23, 34, 58, 
73). This does not preclude^ of course, the teaching 
of ttmr as opposed to chronology; there arc many time 
concepts which are not chronological which children 
can learn in the early grades (74: 299), 

Research in the development cf time concepts has 
resulted in certain fairly well established guidcposts: 
(a) Children at any grade level can develop concepts 
of time, but maturation is important and must be con* 
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sidcred carefully when iastructi'^n is to be undertaken. 
(b) There* is littie if any use in leaching chronology 
before Ihe child is about I - years old. (c) The use of 
lime lines and time charts before junior high school is 
largely a fruitless effort, {d} Students must be given 
specific instruction designed to improve understanding 
of time concept'- and practice in ihc me of these con- 
cepts if '.hc> arc to improve measurably, and this in- 
structton must provide active use of time exprcs?.ions. 
(e) Exact dates and other specific references to time 
arc superior to general lirnc references in terms of 
economy of learning and total grasp of clironology. 
{/) The memorizing of specific date-event relation- 
ships and associatioos without relating dates to one 
another is almost universally condemned (25; 58; 74: 
299-303; 78). 

Place Concepts. Social-f.tudies instruction is con- 
cerned with teaching both a generalized sense of phce 
relationships and a store of knowledge of specific pbcc 
locations. Geography bears the chief burden of such 
instruction although ft is shared by the other social 
studies, notably history. Wesley (74: 304) found 121 
words of locational and gco.:raphic character in the 
first 2000 words of the Thoindikc-Lorc;? lists. Prcs'ey 
(60) found that entering college student*; nccdca !o 
know 1 15 geographical names in yS^merican history ar)d 
88 in European history. 

Knowledge of geographic terms has been sho.wn to 
correlate significantly with out-of-school expcricrcc. 
Pupils* actual knowledge in this area has been shown 
to be sharply deficient, one study showing clearly that 
pupils actually knew much Ic^s than their tore hers 
thought they did. The war, perhaps belter Ih:in any 
research project minht hnvc done, showed the caps in 
Americans* knowledge about specific places. Mrmy of 
children's erroneous concopi^ r^cartling place seem to 
result from poor nbility al m.-\p rc:^ding. Succcstions 
pursuant to these findincs h:i\e pointed toward more 
direct instruction in m^^p rcndinc skills and a grcnter 
utilization of the clobe. The CN'idonce, too. ^cems to 
point to the use of definite ratluT than indcf nile terms 
with reference to distance and location. 

Wesley (74: ?05) su gnosis thrtt leachinc: involving con- 
cepts of the sphericity of the e.irlh, such as lon^ivude 
and latitude, is a waste Oi time before grade 6 or grade 
7. Tliat they may be sntisf.iciorily and successfully 
taught in prade 7 is reported by Forsytli (20)» who de- 
veloped a "Series of ei:!ht lessons designed to leach 
scale and network to students on the junior-hii'h level. 
She reported increased ab'Pii\' to read maps as a re- 
sult of the special instruction and that the lechjiit^uc 
could be used equally wcU in crades 7, 8. or 9. 

QuANHTATivi; Thinking. Clear reading and think- 
ing about social matters deni.mds that one be able to 
deal with concepts of nu.nb^'r. Howcve. , school 
pupils, colleg;' students, and adults genes. illy have been 
found notably ill equipped to translate such general 
quantitative terms as *'man>"' and * very few'* into 
numbers that are at all rca'^onable for the context used; 
and conversely, they cannot relate specific quantitative 
measures into anything meaningful in terms of their 
experience (30: 189-91). 



Rc?iearch bus been emphatic in showing deficiencies 
in existent quantitative thinking and the slow growth 
of this ability; it has also shown the very real demands 
made by textbooks and by situations in adult life for 
careful quantitative thinking. Scott (63), for example, 
found in a study of texts used in middle grades that 
the conctpt of rank was used from 176 to 1249 times 
in 4 geography texts and from 6 to 166 times in 6 
social-studies texts. Concepts of range and avcracc, 
though used less often, nevenhclcss appeared fre- 
quently enough to necessitate clear understanding of 
these concepts. Cut pupils in grades 6 and 8 who were 
tested on ♦*;eir understanding of these concepts as well 
as others, and on their ability to use them, experienced 
much difTiculty. Although most pupils were able to 
rank a simple table and to select highest and lowrst 
ranks from an unrnnkcd table, their performance rela- 
tive to the other concepts was spotty and displayed 
vagueness and uncertainty. Although some of the Con- 
cepts were probably too difficult for the grade level 
of the pupils, Ihc results nevertheless indicated inade- 
quate learning in an important area of understanding. 
However, despite the rcNclations of deficiencies no 
experiments Iiavc yet been reported which reveal the 
materials and procedures which should be used to de- 
velop the ability to think quantitatively, other than 
that the tise of definite terms is more cfTectivc than the 
use of those which are indefinite. 

Critical T>i inking. The attention which was 
directed in the ji)30's to education against propacanda 
has more recently been focused on a related matter, 
critical thinking. The Thirtcetuh Yearbook of the 
National Council for the Social Sttidies (52) was de- 
voted entirely to this area ard jipproached the question 
cssentinlly from the point of view of problem sohing 
through pertinent materials. Although it conlnirs 
many iUL•^e^tions nnd descriptions of practice, it nicrs 
little oblectivc evidence as to the efficacy of procedures 
described. 

Perhaps the best sumtrnry of research on teaching 
critical thinking is provided by Glaser (24), who directs 
attention to the "amount and qtiality of transfer'* as 
an important characteristic of the "ability lo think 
critically.'' This transfer occurs through the function- 
ing of "attitudes" (dispositions, work habits* and the 
like) which Glaser considers aspects of the ability to 
think ciiiically. **Thc aspect of critical thinking which 
appears most susceptible to general improvement is 
the attitude of beinc dispo<:ed to consider in a thouriht- 
ful vv-ay the problems and subjects that come within 
the ranj^c of one's experience. Ar. attitude of wanting 
evidence for beliefs is most subject lo general transfer** 
(24: 75). 

Adequate pertinent knowledge and facts are pre- 
requisites for critical thinking, and the process involves 
tfie functioning of methods of logical inquiry and rea- 
soning. Thus the components of the ability to think 
critically include certain of the abilities M'hich h.tve 
been designated as study 5;kills of tlie type for which 
Nforsc and McCune (43) have developed selected ;cst 
items. 

A social-studies teacher's success in contributing lo 
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the development of ability to think critically depends 
upon \hc method of instruction. He must provide ex- 
perience in critical thinking, but in addition he must 
engender pertinent knowledge and facts and make 
clear the "processes • of reasoning and guiding prin- 
ciples" (24: 71). Even more important, he must be 
effective in stimulating and guiding the development of 
essential attitudes. 

Methods ii: the social studies. Research dealing 
with classroom methods in the social studies may be 
considered under four headings: (a) descriptions of 
past methods, {h) descriptions of current practice, (c) 
evaluations of patterns of rncthod, and {<i) analyses 
of specific elements of method. 

History of NIethod. Social-studies teachers have 
shown themselves to be remarkably unconcerned wiih 
the I. 'story of their own profession. This is the more 
surprising in view of the usual claims of hibtory 
teachers of the valuer of knowing the past in order 
to know the present- Studies in ^hc history of methods 
have been much fewer than studies in the history of 
the curriculum, although it should be said that some 
of the latter, cited above, have cast incidental licht on 
methods, Of the former type of studies the most 
directly helpful are the articles by Russell (62), which 
deal with history leaching in New York State from 
1830 to 1850. and the r ifrh Yearbook of the National 
Council for the Si>rial Studies. T/r«? Ilisiorkal Ap- 
proctch to MciUods of Tvachin^ the Social Studies (48). 

Such evidence as t% availa^Mc yields an array of in- 
teresting, detailed facts and a few significant gercral* 
izations. One lcarn%. for example, that many of the 
supposedly recent emphases, such as wide reading and 
pupil activity, arc not so wholly new as is commonly 
bjlieved. The lag of practice behind theory is a con- 
stant phenomenon. The dominance of the textbook 
and the quest ion-and-answer recitation have been 
noted for at least a century, although Ihcse phases of 
method have declined slichtiy in relative importance 
in the twcntictii century with the increased use of more 
flexible methods. The use of constructive activities in 
elementary social studies seems to have increased in 
the ISVO's and I880's and then declined, to lie revived 
again in the I920*s. The source method in history 
came into wide use in the 1890's and subsequent iy 
declined. 

Ct-*RRENT PR^kCTiccs. Conducting a recitation based 
on pupils' previous reading of a tc.\tbook assignment 
appears to be the most commonly employed method 
at all levels between the primary grades and the col- 
lege. Group activities characterize !ho primary grades 
and ihe lecture method dominates college instruction. 
Few teachers use the textbook recitation exclusively, 
but most of them use it more than any other method. 
Next in popularity are informal discussic^ns led by the 
teacher, socialized recitations led by pupils, and "super- 
vised" study. Group activity is fairly common in the 
elementary grades but is rarely found in secondary 
schools. It is impossible to be at all precise in estimat- 
ing relative frequencies of the use of particular methods 
because of the loose use of icrminoiogy in this field 
^ and the partially conflicting evidence of different in- 
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vcstigations, but it is certain that the faithful use of 
such pattern methods as tJic Dalton plan, the contract 
plan, and the Morrison plan is e?LCCcdingly rare. 
Reference to three of the more important studies will 
indicate some of (he evidence on which the preceding 
generalizations have bc^n based. 

After direct classroom observation of 250 represen- 
tative Middle Western social-studies classes in grades 
7 and 8 in 1933-34. Fenny (19) reported that an ob- 
server "would probably sec a pari of the period de- 
voted to supervised study," but the major purpose of 
the typical class period would be to ascertain the 
degree of pupil mastery of textbook information. 
"There would be extensive questioning by the teacher 
or preparation for discussion by the teacher, such as 
an overview. . . . The class would in most cases be 
organized and dealt with as a whole.** 

In a questionnaire study of 384 representative social- 
studies teachers in New York State in 1937 Wilson 
(80) found that nearly all had used recitation, informal 
discussion, and directed study at some time or other 
and that the tUst two methods were most favored. In 
terms of total classroom time the teachers reported 
that 11 per cent was <:pent in making the assignment, 
45 per cent in recitation, 23 per cent in directed study, 
1 1 per cent in testing, and 10 per cent in other activ- 
iiics. Junior-hiv:li'Schcol teachers devoted consider- 
ably less lime than scnior-high-schc?l teachers to reci- 
tation and more to directed study and other activities. 
W^ilson reported that his direct observation in 200 class- 
rooms emphasized more than the statistics the high 
frequency of teachers' use of "relatively formal recita- 
tion.^' 

^'Superior** teachers of the social studies use the 
te.xtbook recitation much less than teachers generally, 
nccwding to results of a questionnaire survey of 1764 
superior teachers in 1936-37 (55). [n reply to a five- 
option check list of metliods only 11.6 per cent re- 
ported use of the "textbook recitation.** Of the cles 
mentary teachers included in the survey, 31.8 per cent 
used group activities. On all levels a decided prefer- 
ence (57.2 percent) for group activities was expressed 
in response to the query: "What technique Aould you 
prefer to use if conditions permitted?** In reply to the 
same question only 1.5 per cent expressed preference 
for the textbook recitation. 

Trends in classroom procedure in the social studies 
have been moving in the same direction ns methodo- 
log.'cal trends generally. That the extent of change 
in practice is considerably less than that indicated by 
the writing about methods is demonstrated by compar- 
ing such descriptive surveys as are included in the 
paragn.phs above with reviews of the literature, such 
as those of Hodnkins (29) and Phillips (sec 45: Ch. 3). 
The conclusions of the latter invcftieator, cautiously 
based on both practice and the literature, may be 
taken as an accurate statement of trends at the time: 
"Methods . . . (in the social studies] bear witness 
to a widespread interest in such devices as large .unit 
piocedures, newer concepts of mastery and mastery 
techniques, laboratory' procedures and individual work, 
and varying degrees of socialization in place of the 
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more formal rccilalion techniques" (45: 63). Though 
there arc no more recent comparable surveys of 
method in ihc social studies it is highly probable that 
Phillips* summary, with infinitesimal changes, would 
provide a satisfactory account of the situation today. 

Evaluation of Patterns of ^JFTHOD. Educational 
theorists and practitioners have filled educational litera- 
ture with a host of labels and slogans concerning 
methods* The terminology has become exceedingly 
confusing, and teachers, olhcr than the original inno- 
vators, have taken to using the words wiihout always 
comprehending the onsic realities, (Sec Methods of 
Teaching.) In view of this confusion an initial task 
of the careful investigator has been to identify the 
essence and scope of each of the several proposed 
schemes of melhodoloiry. A ii<;eful contribution to 
the clarification of thinking on tins problem is pro- 
vided by Wesley (75), who has compiled two lists of 
methods, one a classification of 56 methods under 
eleven rubrics according to the basis of classification 
(p. 451-52), the other identifying the *'focal point" of 
each of fourteen methods, as follows (p. 455): 



METHOD 


POrNTOF EMPHASIS 


Topical 


Synthesized content 


Unit 


Understanding of significant units 


Textbook 


Content 


Question and 


C '.rification and drill 


aiiswcr 




Lecture 


Authoritative presentation ' 


Contract 


Differentiated achievement 


Block 


DifTerentiafcd as*;ignmcnt 


Taborafory 


Achievement through cqu:p'»''i^Jil 


Problem 


Hxperiencc in solving problems 


Project 


Experimental learning 


Directed shidy 


Facilitation of learning 


Socialized 


Social cooperation 


Developmental 


Pupil growth 


Source 


Development of critical faculties 



In practice each of the above methods partakes of 
many aspects other than its point of emphasis. >Iany 
of its specific elements will also be found as parts of 
other methods with difrering distinctive emphases* This 
fact, plus the extremely variable usage in terminology 
among difTercnl teachers and writers, makes it inordi- 
nately diffjcalt to identify precisely just what is meant 
by any one method, and it thus becomes even more 
di/BcuU to compare one method with another. Nevcr- 
lhcless» the attempts to muke such comparisons by 
theoretical analyses, by reviews of the literature, and 
by more or less ''controlled" classroom experimenta- 
tion have been very numerous. Evidence provided by 
this research is of essentially the same nature for spe- 
cial methods m the social stitJics as for general 
methods (see Methods of Teaching); it thus n^eds 
only brief attention here. 

After reviewing CNpcrimcnlal studies up to 1937 
Hodgkins (29: 9> concluded that the total evidence was 
inconclusive. Many differences were sm:ill and rot 
consistetit. Funhcrmore. where differences might 
seem large enough to be statistically significant in 



favor of one method or another, allov^'ance must gen- 
erally be made for inadequate control of potent non- 
experimental factors (see Experiment) and for fail- 
ure to measure some important desired ojicomcs. 
Other analysis (36; 45: Chs. 1, 3) have reached essen- 
tially the same conclusions regarding the experimental 
results in this area- 

Though it appears that no single one of the widely 
advocritcd **newer methods" can be shown demon- 
strably to be more effective than *'traditional methods," 
it must be recognized that the former have been found 
to be at least equally effective with the 'alter in terms 
of commonly measured lesulis. In term? of altitudes, 
abilities* and actions, pupils who had been taught by 
the newer methods were found to be deHnitcly superior 
in the principal studies to date which have attempted 
careful objective measurement of these outcomes — 
those by Wriglitstone (86, 87). 

Furthermore, a chance to "newer methods," as they 
arc generally conceived, usually involves much' more 
than a change in *'method" itself; with the new methods 
arc usually associated more carefully formi'' :ed ob- 
jectives, more vital and interesting conten*, greater 
use of aids to learning* greater attention to concept 
development, and olhcr matters. In short* the use of 
"newer methods" ordinarily reflects a considerable 
change in the point of view of the teacher. There is 
perhaps no reason to suppose that, should a teacher 
inject the philosophy and eiemcnts of newer methods 
into traditional methods, the latter would not also be- 
come more satisfactory in the realms of both tangible 
and intangible outcomes. This is not. of course, to d.s- 
paragc nev.er iiivihods, which, with all that is usually 
associated with them, appear to offer greater prob- 
ability of achieving the aims of the social studies. 

F.LKMFNTS OF Mlthoik Mcthod of tcachinc be- 
comes more cfr**?tively subject to experimentation >\ hen 
considered in terms of its particular componetit cle 
ments than u'hcn treated as an entity. Thus some very 
substantial contributions to good teaching projcdurc 
have been made by researchers who have studied the 
values to be pained and techniques to be used in telling 
or lecturing, questioning, directing study, and directing 
pupil nctiNily. Other elements of method mi\:ht be 
enumerated, but most of ihe research fmdings peitinent 
to them are reviewed elsewhere in this article, par- 
ticularly in the sections on 'Teaming in the social 
studies" and *Tquipment." 

Telling or Iccttirinf!* Late years have brought a 
shift in practice away from oral instruction in social 
studies because of changing opinion as to the proper 
role of the Icncher and evidence from the psychology 
of learning ("the active nature of the learning process" 
and other theses). To interpret the latter, however, 
to mean that lecturing or telling can never be "active" 
is to pervert the evidence. The evidence on oral in- 
struction* much of which is from experimentation on 
Ihe college le\cl or from subjects other than the social 
studies, has been reviewed by Horn (30: 300-26). The 
outstanding conclusion is that teacher telling, or the 
"lecture method," probably has considerably more use- 
fulness in elementary- and sccondary-schix)! social 
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studies than is cominonly bcl'::Vftd. Some of the 
spcc^nc findings suggest the follo^vinjr: (a) :\bility to 
Icani from spoken words exhibits a high decree of 
correlation with ability lo learn from printed words, 
bovh forms of Icaminc being dependent essentially on 
ccmpciencc in unders;anding language; (b) "students 
probably learn more from excellent nnd less from poor 
lectures than from reading** (30: 314); (c) oral teach- 
ing is more effective than pupil reading below ihc 
siMh or seventh grade, bat if indulged in excessively 
ii will retard growth in reading ability; (d) in the sec- 
ondary school the lecture has some distinctive advan- 
tages and should be used on occasion, but the evidence 
IS not conclusive as to just what arc lYr occasions upon 
which this means of instruction shoUid be used. 

A study by Spencer (65) revealed that retention after 
oral presentation benefitted from a recognition test 
given immediately after the presentation, and that* 
compared with visual presentation, oral presentation 
plus immediate testing brought a slower rate of forget- 
ting for inferior pupils. 

Questioning, Criticisms of the qu cation -a nd-answer 
recitation have been let?ion in recent years, but in most 
ca^rs criticism has been direct'?d more acjinst its 
abuses than against the essence of th ? technique itself. 
The potential value of questioning for promoting pupil 
learning and retention has been demonstrated by re- 
search. However, it is equally evident from research 
that these potential: ics are rar .Iy realized. Question- 
ing may be utilized effectively iu dcvclr « pupil interest, 
thought processes, and understanding, to establish a 
vital rapport between pwpfl and teacher* and to test 
pupil achievements: in T>ctual practice the lavt-named 
purpose t^^dominates. Questioning fails to result in 
maximum effectiveness because of the overuse of 
questions as mere testing devices, the infrequent use 
of Questions to stimulate and guide learning, the super- 
ficial kind of questions asked, the excessive rapidity of 
questioning, and the maldistribution of questions by 
directing them at the most ready talkers rather than 
the pupils most needing stimulation and guidance. 
Questioning may be the most potent instrument for 
combating superficial verbalism, but in practice it 
tends to encourage it. The most adequate treatment 
of the problem zf questioning with reference to the 
socijl studies is that by Ilorri (30: 336-57). 

Directing study. Success in the social studies is 
dependent to a considerable degree upon ability to 
study. One investigator reported a higher correlation 
between achievement and this ability than between 
achievement and either intelligence or time spent 
(45: 95). Others have found deficient study techniques 
to be a significant cause of failure. Despite these 
facts many teachers still leave study to *he whims and 
habits of pupils to be pursued outside of school hours, 
although a marked trend of the past several decades 
has been the increase of Ume devoted to directed study 
in the classroom. 

Since about 1925 teach en have increasingly used 
printed worJcboofci as aids for pupils in their study of 
the social studies. The antecedents of the workbook 
were the study outline, the map book^ and the note- 



book. The factors which contributed to the almost 
phenomenal rise of the workbook in the late 1920's 
and early 1930's arc said by Tryon to have been: the 
supcrvised-study movement, increased emphasis upon 
individualization of instruction, and the attack upon 
the traditional recitation (6Sh The extent of the move- 
ment is shown by questionnaire studies of frequency 
of use (out of 245 schools surveyed in 1930, 103 used 
workbooks in history and 80 in geography) and by a 
count of the number published (over 200 in social 
studies other than geography during the period 1927- 
37). Apparently fewer new publications of this kind 
appeared each successive year after about 1935, but 
no recent evidence as to the extent of their use is 
available. 

Social-studies workbooks have been classified as to 
kind and content by Wesley (75) and Tryon (68). Both 
writers have commented on the wide variations in 
qualify of workbooks, Tryon examined 161 different 
volumes and found that the principal and predominant 
r-ipil exercise required was filling in blanks* 

The value of class study as compared with home 
study has been Ucmonstraled in nearly all investiga- 
tions of the problem. Tlie evidence here is more 
rrnvincing than on aln\ost any other conclusion from 
experimental comparisons of method. Pupils of in- 
ferior and average ability have usually been found to 
profit more from '\supcmscd" study than have abler 
pupils. However, the specific techniques of most value 
for supervised study have not been so clearly deline- 
ated. Sec DmFXTjNG Study. 

With respect to the organization of time for class 
s^udy many specific proposnls ha^r h^cn made. Their 
relative effect ivcnc^'i apparently Jcpcnds upon a great 
variety of other factors, such as <hc Icnylh of the class 
periodj the amount and arrangement cf equipment, 
and the type of assignment used. When ficxihlc, 
large-unit assignments are utilized, class study for 
several entire class periods in succession seems to 
attain jts maximum effectiveness. When class study 
is alternated with recitation, a divided period with 
study during the first half and recitation during the 
second has been shown to be superior in the field of 
the social studies to • divided period with a recitation- 
study sequence. 

With respect to specific techniques for teaching how 
to study, there is little agreement from either opinion 
or research, ^^ost frequently recommended is the 
use of study-guide questions and exercises which fol- 
low closely specific reading material. Porter (S9)» 
however, in a recent study which involved o\'c: lOOO 
eighth-grade pupils and five different schemes for the 
use and placement of study questions, reported that no 
one of the plans produced significant results which were 
superior to those achieved through a single purposeful 
reading. 

The value of workbooks as instructional aids re- 
mains uncertain despite several investigations. While 
a majority of the loosely controlled experiments involv- 
ing workbooks seem to indicate that superior achieve- 
ment results from their use, other similar studies have 
yielded inconclusive results. Collected opinions on the 
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value of workbooks in the social $»udies have been 
contradictory, although most of ihcm are generally 
favorable. As between printed workbooks and 
teacber-xnadc work sheets, a sharp controversy has 
raged, wiih the preponderance of opinion favoring 
work sheets. 

Directing pupil activity. Evidence from the field of 
educational psychology emphasizing the •*aclivc nature 
of the learning process** has aflected the method of 
teaching the social studies niTikedly. It has strength- 
ened the cause of the project method, the socialized 
recitation, and others of the newer **pattems of 
method," but its more widespread ionueucc has been 
in the extension of the idea that all pupil learning 
derives from pupil activity. In accord v/iih this con- 
cept the teacher's responsibility becomes the selection, 
stimulation or assignment, and direction of specific 
activities in which pupils enc:ige as a means to the 
ends of knowledge, understanding, and skill. 

The term "activity** has acquired two meanings. In 
the broader sense it embraces every act through which 
the pupil learns. In a narrov^ cr sense it refers only to 
overt acl.v and processes. The }atter usage of the term 
has the longer history, indicating an aspect of instnic- 
lion long associated with good social -studies in-:nic- 
lion an<^ sanctioned by a succession of educational 
authorities. To be sure, the so-called "constructive 
activities," used to supplement social-studies ipstruc- 
tion, have not always enriched it. as the study by 
Anderson (30: 414/) shows. 

In the broader sense of the term reading, writing, 
and listening are ali considered activities as much as 
talking, acting, and making thinrs. In 1929 Wilson 
(82) compiled an cxhauNiive chssiricd list of acliviiics 
for learning the social studies. Using a revision of the 
Wilson list, Price {61) conducted an extensive in\'csti- 
galion lo determine the merits of the several specific 
activities ana types of activities. He found overt 
activities more favored by dull pupils lhan by bright- 
pupils, and he noted that teachers use to excess, in 
terms of pupil preference, such "passive activities'* as 
listening an J leriding. 

Equipment Since the beginning of the present cen- 
tury increasing emphnsis has been placca jn the utiliza- 
tion nf physical equipment to aid in social-studies in- 
struction. This trend has unquestionably been afTccled 
by such factors as transient enthusiasms, fads, and 
producers* salesmanship. Educational research, how- 
ever, has albO played a significant role in pointing out 
the need for equipment and in sbowini. Js effective- 
ness in the improvement of instruction (see 82: I5*t). 

Research has usually been focused on one item of 
equipment at a time. A few investigations have em- 
braced cither the whole field or at least large portions 
of it. Many of the more comprehensive studies have 
been concerned with Ihc collection and utilization of 
a wide assortment of leaching aids under the name of 
the 'social -studies laboratory/* An influenlial study in 
this group was that of Baldwin (6). \vhich reported an 
cxfen;>ivc survey of sociaUstudics equipment available 
in grades 9 to 12 in a number of representative schools, 
lie found a high degree of uniformity of equipment for 



the several social subjects and thus came to the con- 
clusion that all equipment for these subjects should be 
assembled in a singlt departmental laboratory. He 
recommended a number of specific item' of equipment 
for each subject and each grade level. Numerous 
writers have described their social-studies laboratories 
and the ""laboratory method," but their enthusiasms 
have lacked objective substantiation. 

A review of the numerous studies which have ap- 
prp^'jcd objectively the value of tangible teaching aids 
in the social studies is impressive for the high per- 
centage of positive findings revealed. An increased 
use of equipment in teaching the social studies usually 
results in increased social learning by pupils. 

The TExrnook:. Textbooks in the social ciudics 
have changed in recent years in response to research in 
the curriculum and in social learning as well as re- 
search dCfiiing directly with the textbooks themselves- 
Thus textbooks are increasingly organized on fOsion 
and unit bases and may legitimately claim to phcc 
more stress on functional materials and less on detailed 
f^ "ts than the texts of a generation ago. They also 
tend lo ii;clude more concrete content, especially in 
the lower grades, better maps and pictures, am' much 
more reading malier. Both style and vocabulary' of 
textbooks have been belter adapted to pupils' abilities 
as a result of research in grade placement, as have 
also type size and format. 

Despite these improvements in textbooks research 
has demonstrated that niost books arc still too difncult 
for the majority of pupils in th« grades for which the 
books are intended* that maps and pictures are inade- 
quate and frequently are not well integrated with t.he 
written material, and that too little is included in the 
way of concrete example. These criticisms of text- 
books apply more aptly to those for the secondary level 
than to those for the elementary grades* but even on 
the hater level many of them appear to be too dilTicult. 
The criticisms apply more generally lo books in hL-^lor)' 
than to those in geography* though not universally. 

Scholarly accuracy has also increased, though one 
thorough investigation found serious lags bctv.cen ihc 
first announcement of a new discovery or viewpoint 
in American history.and its incorporation in American- 
history textbooks. Stereotypes of peoples in other 
nations occur iti too great frequency. It has been 
found, too. that textbooks in social and economic 
problems do not change sufficiently rapidly to reflect 
social and economic chances. 

The size of textbooks has increased markedly in 
recent years. Amcrican-histor>' books for senior hich 
schools have doubled in length since 1910. Eight 
economics texts published in the 1920's were found 
lo average 447 pages in length, whereas four books 
published in the late J930's averaged 5S9 pages. Re- 
cent books in all five history courses commonly taucht 
in the secondary schools have averaged over 800 pages. 
These increases in size correspond favorably with re- 
search recommendations as to the supc*rior merits of 
extensive readings the paucity of library resources, and 
the expansion of the curriculum, and have met wiih 
the approval of teachers. 
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The number of pictures, maps, charts, and graphs 
in textbooks has increased even more rapidly tlian the 
size ot ihc books. The median number of pictures in 
SIX recently published American-history texts, for 
example, was 251. Geography texts continue to lead 
the field, however, wiih respect to the number of such 
visual aids. 

Authors of social -studies Icxts continue to be pre- 
dominantly college teachers of subject matter. A study 
made in 1940 showed that of 54 authors of social- 
studies textbooks 38 were college professors of aca- 
demic subjects, 22 wcnj secondary-school teachers, 5 
were college professors of education, and 19 were 
school administrators and ' others. The tendency 
toward multiple authorship has been especially notice- 
able in recent texts (75: 377). 

The increase in size of textbooks* although generally 
approved, has meant in some cases an increase in the 
number of topics treated rather than a fuller treatment 
of prevailing topics. This characteristic has been 
shown to limit seriously the elTecliveness of a text and 
is generally condemned. l*hc need for simplification 
of texts is evident in the results of numerous studies 
of vocabulary, dates, names, and style. Research has 
shown that textbook vocabulary burdens are often loo 
great for intended grade levels, that too many technical 
terms are introduced, that too many dilHcult words 
and technical terms arc used only once or very few 
times, tiidt dates and names occur in unreasonable 
profusion, and that there is entirely too little agree- 
ment among authors as to dates and names of impor- 
tance, a condition which the Report of the Committee 
on American History in Schools and Colleges (72) 
attempted to meliorate by suggesting minimum lists 
of dales and names. The studies have shown a need 
for simpiiUcation, and in some cases they have shown 
that such simplification is possible and cOfcclive in 
terms of pupil learning. 

The selection of ■ textboi^ks is typically in the hands 
of school administrators, although teachers arc playing 
an incrca5iing role. A summary of the evidence on 
selecting textbooks in the social studies (44: 60-74) 
yielded the recommendations that (a) comprehensive, 
objective criteria should be determined in advance, (h) 
a small number of books should be tentatively chosen 
after examination, and (c) final selection should be 
made only after classroom tryouts. 

The Socul-Stldics LiDRARy akd the Rcaoino 
PKOGiLKyu The importance of a rich and plentiful 
supply of books other than the textbook has long been 
recognized in connection with social-studies instnic- 
tJon. Several lines of evidence from research con- 
verge to give sanction to this emphasis. Furthermore, 
research has repeatedly shown that existing supplies of 
books were inadequate- When secondary-school 
teachers in New York State were asked hy Wilson to 
indicate their most pressing needs for the improvemert 
of instruction, the reply which outranked all otbev-s 
was "more books" (80). 

In practice, teachers* use of "collateral" or *'su]>ple- 
mcntary" readings has lagged far behind t'-c recom- 
mendations of educators and the findings t^f research. 



With special reference to social-studies library books 
Horn wrote in 1937: '*Thcrc arc today very few 
schools, either elcmcntarv' or secondary, that have 
'equipment to meet the standards set up forty years 
ago." The lag is due not only to the lack of books 
but also to teachers' fauure to use available bcoks. 
To a limited extent, however, wider reading is on the 
increase in the social studies, a trend paralleling the 
decline of dependence on a single textbook. 

Prevailing practices with regard to the reading pro- 
gram in social studies have been surveyed in a number 
of investigations. They agree in reporting that a 
majority, but considerably less than all, of social- 
studies teachers make systematic use of readings in 
books other than the textbook. Greatest use, and, ac- 
cording to Swindler, **most efficient use," is made iri 
schools of medium size (sec 45: 163). Kimmel found 
that in New York Stale the lowest quantities of read- 
ing per pupil were to be found in schools with enroll- 
ments of under 150 and over 2500 (35). 

Purpos<-:s claimed for coilatcral reading have been 
variously collected and analyzed. Although the ac- 
quisition of information is the common aim, the high 
ranks given to the development of interest (especially 
-in connection with biography and historical fiction) 
and abilities (use of library, basic references, and the 
historical method) are notable. 

The value of wide reading as compared with little 
or no reading has been fairly well established. Most 
significant findings in this respect are those of Good 
and others in which extensive reading was found to be 
more cfTective generally than intensive reading even 
when the unit of time was equal for both methods 
(30: Ch. 5). TJic relative values of difTerent types of 
readings are much in need of further investigation. 

Mcihods employed in the reading program must be 
guided l.irgely by teacher judgment and experience, for 
experimenlal evidence is slight and inconclusive as to 
its management. Two general principles commonly 
emphaHzed, though supported only indfrcctiy by re- 
search, deal with the need for (a) cfTcclive motivation 
of the reading assignment and (b) careful adjustment 
of quantity, kind, and di fUculty of readings to indi- 
vidual dilTercnces. Carefully prepared collections such 
as that of Carpenter (14) arc helpful to teachen in this 
respect. 

Rcricarch on the problems of assigning and check* 
ing readings has been confined to descriptive and 
statistical surveys of prevailing practice. Norton, 
Kimmel, and others have found that teachers (a) 
more often make reading assignments by topics than 
by specified pages, {b) most frequently try to arouse 
interest in reading books by reading excerpts or giving 
resumes or annotations and by making constant refer- 
ence to the book, (c) have pupils give oral reports 
more frequently than written reports, and (J) com- 
monly use reading cards as well as oral and written 
reports to check pupils' readings and less commonly 
use individual conferences and formal examinations 
for this purpose (see 45: 140-42; 35). 

Characteristics of books for the social-studies li- 
brary and tlie bases for selecting them have been given 
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considerable attention, and the results of research in 
this direction have been commonly expressed in specific 
bibliographies of reading references. Such bibliog* 
raphics arc numerous and vary greatly as to kind and 
merit* The book lists included in social-studies text- 
books have been shown to be chanctcristlcally of poor 
quality aUhough some texts contain the best lists to be 
found anywhere. There is no agreement among 
authors of textbooks or compiler^ of separate hsts as 
to what particular books should be incJudcd. Among 
the mast important earlier bibliographies of books 
for the social-studies library were those of the 1921 
committee headed by Hill (28), the 1924 commiltcc 
headed by Foster (21), and the liMs by Swindler (66). 
In special areas are the list of historicnl fiction by 
Logasa (3S); biography by Wilson and Wilson (79), 
Ireland (32), and Logasa (37); American history for 
slow learners by Carpenter (14); American regions by 
Logasa (59)j and geography by Branom (57: Ch. 26). 

Maps. The map is of almost indispensable value to 
the teacher of social studies. Maps have long been 
used extensively in geography, and their use in history 
and the otf>er social sUidics is on the increase. More 
and better maps appear in nc\^ cr textbooks. Mom of 
the cxperiiacnts dealing wiih mops and globes nnd 
their use have been carried on in connection with !he 
study of geography. Oui of these studies have come 
a number of concluMons or findings (sec 20; 57; 74; 
246-48; 75: 351-59): 

1. CJilIcfrcn make numerous errors in tr>'ing lo 
read m;(ps. 

2. The reading of utayt^ must be taught spec ifl, ally 
and concretely. 

3. Pupils can be (aught to read m.ips with n fair 
degree of a ecu racy. 

4. Without g^uidancc pupils do not know whether 
the HWf/ or the dot indicates the location of a city 
on the map. 

5. The use of a scale of miJcs. llu' directions. \hc 
reading of latitudes and lonciiudos, the dirot'tion of 
river flow, and !hc key svnibols for locating a place oa 
a map all require speciHc in^tJiiciioii. 

6» The use vi outline in.ips is an crfcctivc ai^l to 
learning. 

7. Real maps and hsr^i'^ctical mrps both have 
leaching values. 

8. Chiidrcii do not rt:q::irc a knowledge of direc- 
tions unlil they study f oocrapliy. 

9. Such terms as zone. b.Uiudc. and lonriiude re- 
quire Specific teaching. 

10. Nun>erou<: studies prove that ir.i^ovancc of com- 
mon geographic facts is u*idciprecid. 

11. All geographic errors common to pupils are 
also common among teachers. 

12. Many students have not jnastercd. the simplest 
descriptive ideas to be i^ahcd from a map by the lime 
tliey en I or junior hiph school. 

13. Teachers should not lake for granted pupils* 
ability lo read maps. 

14. It is doubtful thai tcuchinc dinicull concepts 
relating to sphericity of the eaith is productive before 
grades 6 or 7. 



OfARTS AND Graphs. The use of graphic repre- 
sentation of social data has increased significantly in 
adult reading materials in recent years, pointing to the 
need for increased school instruction in the use of 
graphs and charts, The growth in the number of 
charts and graphs in textbooks is a reftcctioa of this 
need. Though investigations have failed to point 
clearly to the value of charts and graphs as learning 
devices, there can be no doubt as io the social utility 
of knowing how to use such devices. According to 
Honi (30: 388) evidence indicates that the cfFcctivcness 
of instruction may be increased by employing graphical 
representation, provided students have learned to read 
charts and graphs. 

Sc\eral studies, taken together, seem lo indicate 
that graphical interpretation can be taught at any 
giade level, depending, of course, upon the degree of 
diilicuhy of the type of representation. For example, 
it has been shown tliat unit piclographs and develop- 
mental picture charts can be used in the first grade. 
Those graphs whose use and interpretation require 
arithmetic skills and concepts should not, obviously, 
be introtluced before the skalls and concepts arc ac- 
quired (^ec 7). 

PiCTL RKS. The use of pictures of all kinds has been 
ihoun to increase inicrest. under.^ianding, and reten- 
tion. The need for careful selection and classroom 
use of pictures is cnipluisized. however, by studies re- 
vealing pupils* miscviMceptivins twined from pietures 
and \hc ineffectiveness ot their vundom use. Pictures 
in ^eV^ooks have been foirnd to vary grontly in n;uri« 
bcr. fiiMli!/. captitm., ii^-A :;r.:;u!;yt:on v.i;h \c\U;n! 
r^;Uler. Several sMufio^ apree in sAving thnt p^jpils 
nufst be t:uiphl lo n\',J p.v;tiic<. 0;l»ers cl;n'm ih.a 
the nill pi'>s\ihililfes |\'!eniia-;ue«i of te\tbovik pic- 
ti;io> h:i\e noi be».ri rc a lire J bc^'..iJsc iciicheis ;»**suin»: 
picuuc-iCHiiinu :ilillily on ihc pnn of lUeir pupiK and 
th.it pijpiU vill ;ni!'V^:,.u^\':!ly :,'i:-i;r;ilc uriU'/n and 
p;eu>ri;;( m.r.vrial. In reNpv\.'is piclurc> iu f.eoi;- 

uipiiy books 41 e bef.er 'A::in Uic^c in other ICKts, but 
iJie m.U!-,od iT^»prosenH':r in lecj.'^! book*; in the entire 
«o->i!-siudics field is p^viiccaMc. In goncni? tbe vjlue 
oi piettiir^s as :u\is to U;;rnii*s h:\> been shovMi to var)' 
invL-iM:ly wiih a?e. iriieiiijrenec. ^ind reading ability. 
Ct>I»!red pi<:urc< scehi to be !.i:p:rior to black and 
uhiie picture^, at Ilmsi in ihe tcchiug of third-grade 
pcorrapl.y. 

J he relative merits uf diUeront kinds of pictures 
have not bcirn adcqu.'jtelv studied. It is probable. -And 
some rescirch inJieale<c. tliiil the textbook illustration, 
l!io lofKc print, ihe op.jque projection, the laniem 
slide, the still fjlm. the silent nto^ion picture, and the 
sound motion jMClurc e.icli has iis distinctive advan- 
tage for specillc purposes. For :his reason it is raiher 
specious to attempt to compare one kind with another 
as to i^'ficral value. 'I hus experimental comparisons 
Knweon lantern slides nnd moving pictures, between 
sound and silent motion pictures, and bet\eeen sound 
films and fiim strips lia\e \ielded conllicting evidence. 
Horn (.^0: 369-70) has stated ihra ''the trend of opinion 
now seems to be that the results obtained from still 
pictures approximate (hose from motion pictures except 
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where movement t>r a sequence of events is to be por- 
trayed;* 

Research in the field of moiion pictures in the social- 
studies field seems to indicate that they (a) contribute 
to accuracy and mcanin^fulness of pupils' concepts, 
{b) stimulate the imagination, (c) arc particularly 
helpful in informational areas lo pupils of low ability 
and in the area of atmosphere to pupils of superior 
ability, (d) contribute lo retention, («?) help to iu- 
crcasc and maintain interest, (/) cause pupils to par- 
ti;:ipate more frequently in discussions, {g) interfere 
with learning lime concepts and chronology, (/j) make 
their greatest contributions where people are con- 
cerned and in the areas of causal, economic, and social 
relationships, (0 arc more elTective if the class has 
been prepared for the showing of the film, and (/) tend 
to be more elective when they are shown more than 
once and are adequately discussed (30: 373-75; 85). 
A number of films for American history and problems 
courses have been evaluated by Hartley (27). See also 
Audio-Visual Matlriat-s. 

Recordings. Though many claims for the use of 
recordings have been made, little experimentation has 
been reported in the social -studies field to prove or 
disprove the assertions. An extremely limited amotmt 
of evidence, not enough to support any hroad general- 
izations, indicates that estimates of the cfTcctivcness 
of recordings, with respect to some outcomes,, may 
• have been optimistic. 

Ru)io. The us-; of the radio in the social-studies 
classroom has certain advantages: it brings experiences 
from the outside world which could never othcr\\ii,e 
have been presided; it develops interest and attention: 
it permits listening to ''spot'" news under teacher contioi 
and direction; it is useful in inlluencing attitudes, par- 
Cicularly because of its diainatizing possibilities. On 
the other hand, the radio should be used advisedly. It 
tends to dull the higher mental proeesios and make 
listeners less critical. It should be viewed as a sup- 
plementing, not as ii supplanting, device. It is subject 
to many of the same limitations as other forms of 
oral presentation. Finallv. it appears that if the same 
information in printed form is equally well arranged 
and adapted to pupils v,ho are to make use ot it, the 
radio should not be used (30: 327-34; 77). See also 
R.\Dip Education. 

Evaliintion and mcnsiircment. Evaluation includes 
the entire process through which teachers attempt to 
appraise pupil achievement and pupil growth. Meas- 
urement is a more iiniilcd process thrcui.^h which one 
secures objective data such as scores. Evaluation is 
an inclusive tcmi which embraces all kinds of objective 
measures and subjective appraisals. 

General surveys of social-studies testing may be 
classified into two groups: those which are primarily 
historical and descriptive and those which are evalu- 
ative and analytical. Studies of the former type have 
furnished an abundance of specific information, of 
which only part can bz mentioned here. 

The chief means of measurement in social studies 
for generations were oral quizzing during the recita- 
^ tion period and essays written in response to stated 
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questions. The first published objective tests in the 
social studies appeared in history and geography be- 
tween 1914 and 1920. Literally scores of new tests 
appeared in the I920*s, After 1930 fewer new tests 
vsere published; an increasing use was made of new 
editions of established series of lesii, such as the Iowa 
Every Pupil Tests and the Coopcraiive Tests, and of 
general achievement tests which contained sections on 
the social'studics. Between 1936 and 1939 a valuable 
aid to teachers in the form of four Bulletins contain- 
ing collections of test items in the fields of American 
history, world history, economics, and government was 
made available by the National Council for the Social 
Studies (4). For the most part the items in the several 
tests and these Bulletins deal with informational and/or 
skill outcomes. Recently some attention has been 
given to the "measurement of understanding," a not- 
too-w oil-defined term which has been used to cover 
both taniiibles and intangibles (see 56: Ch, 5). 

Social-si udies teachers were slow to adopt objective 
testing, Wilson (80: 178) reported in 1938 that only 
half of a number of social-studies teachers who were 
queried favored objeelive tests; one third preferred 
essay tests and the leinainder liked a combination of 
the two. The niost common types of objective test 
iicins which have been found in teacher-made tests 
have been completion, short-answer, and true-false. 

Serious inadcqureies in testing practices in the social 
studies have repeatedly been revealed by surveys. 
E.s.say-type examinations have been shown to lack 
reliability under customary conditions. (See also 
l-\.\N!iNATiONS.) Objective examinations, on the other 
hand, although cliaracteristically pc^^es^ing a higher 
degree of relinbility than essay CMminations, have 
olten been found lacking with respect to validity. This 
deiiciency, though more common in teacher-made 
tCjts. has also been found to exist with respect to some 
piilMi hcd tests. Most serious detlciencies are: (a) 
faulty item construct iou which permits teslees to select 
the correct respons': on the basis of grammatical con- 
sistency, verbal association, or other irrelevant clues; 
{b) ioo little use of the multiple-choice form, which 
has been shown to be the most generally useful in 
social studies, (c) encouragement of memoriter leain- 
ing of isolated facts; {d) [he narrow range of outcomes 
tested, often consisting of emphasis on factual informa- 
tion at the expense of insights, understandings, and 
altitudes. 

But research has made a positive contribution to 
testing in social studies; it has demonstrated how many 
of the common faults may be corrected, Iissay 
examinations can be improved by clear and defmite 
phrasing of questions, by establishing specific criteria 
for judging answers, by restricting the outcomes to be 
measured by each question, and by concealing the 
name of the test writer from the test reader until a 
mark has been determined. Objective tests may be 
improved by close attention to careful construction, 
such as avoiding verl'^al.and grammatical clues, provid- 
ing clear directions, arranging items in order of diiU- 
culty, and the like: by applying statistical procedures 
for item analysis and test revision; and by pm'asing 
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hems to avoid textbook language and memoriter re* 
sponses. See Tests, Achievement. 

The movement for the measurement of noninforma- 
Uonal or **intangiblc" outcomes of instruction in the 
locial studies, which has played a major part in test- 
ing research since the late 1930's, originated in research 
findings which showed that usual tcstinp practices were 
confined to a very limited number of objectives of 
the social studies. Tlus very obvious deficiency led 
research workers to undertake the study nnd develop- 
ment of appropriate instruments of measurement and 
of other devices for evaluation of instruction* The 
areas of evaluation and measurement of intangible 
and partly tangible outcomes in the social studies to 
which attention has been pivcn fall into five catc^:ories, 
several of which are partially overlappinp: attitudes, 
study skills, critical thinking, interests, and behavior. 
In each of these areas at least several evaluating de- 
vices (not all cf which arc restricted to the socinl 
Mudies) have been published* and many others have 
been constructed and utilized by researchers for special 
purposes and experiments. 

The development of attitude scales had an origin 
independent of the social-studies field. Social-studies 
teachers ns a whole have been slow to make use of the 
good mstrumenls avnilablc, such as the Wrichtstonc 
Scali of Civic Jh'livls, the Rcmmcrs Master Attitudes 
Scale for the Mcasurctneut of yitfittide To\^'Cird any 
Social Insritufioiu and the Highl-Ycar Study Scale of 
Beliefs. See ArrniTOS. 

Much progress hns bcci^ made in\hc measurement of 
study skills. Sii:i'.'.ric;iai conlrihution'* inclifdc the Jon a 
Every Pupil Tests of Basic Stiuly Skllh, Wrieht stone's 
Cooperative Test of Socinl Studies Abilities, the exten- 
sive coll cci ions of selected items prepared by Morse 
and McCunc (43), and a number of ihc teMs developed 
in the Eight-Year Study (^ce 64y. These instruments 
have demonstrated tlic possibility of measuring ob- 
jectively such elusive factors as ihc ability to use 
books, to interpret mops, graphs, and pictures, to 
understand generalisations, lo make associations, to 
apply principles, lo accjiiirc data, to make discrimina- 
tions, to evaluate sources, and other abilities. iNf ens- 
ures of the ability to think critically, in a large sense 
a composite of a number of the abilities noted above, 
arc represented by Wriclitstonc's Test of Critical 
Thinking in the Social Studies, the Wa(son-G laser Test 
of Critical Thinkins>, and similar instruments, e.g. 
those developed at Cornell University and those used 
in the Eight -Year Study. 

Attempts lo appriiise the area of interest have taken 
the forms of interest inventories and check lists and 
interviews. Behavior has generally been evaluated 
through the interpretation of rating scales, anecdotal 
records, and other recorded obscrvntion of conduct. 
{Sec. re evaluation and mciisurcmcnt in social studies 
50: 51; 52; 56; 64: 75: 551-89). 

Teachers should recognise that diflerent tests which 
they may use in social-studies classes measure different 
functions. The usual custom of accepting a single 
rating as an appraisal of pupil nchicvcment is open to 
serious criticism; it ignores other aspects of the achieve- 



ment and growth of the individual pupil. The assign- 
ment of a rating for each of several factors is rccom* 
mended, the recommendation being based on evidence 
as to the correlations which obtain amoog different 
types of tests. For example, tests of information, and 
particularly vocabulary tests, have been found to be 
closely related lo general intelligence and general read- 
ing ability. Attitude tests typically give low positive 
correlations with both intellit'encc and information 
tests. The fact that low correlations have been found 
'^?tween reliable tests of the essay and objective types 
suggests that they are measuring essentially dillcrent 
factors. 

The socuit-s(udics teacher. In this discussion the 
**social-studies teacher" will be considered to be one 
who devotes all or most of her time to the social- 
studies field; this definition automatically eliminates 
elementary-school teachers as they are teachers of all 
fields. Social-studies teachers, so defined, until the 
last two decades, were teachers who had been trained 
in history primarily, with minors in other social 
sciences or other fields. A few had majors in one or 
another of the o:lier social sciences. But more re- 
cently many institutions have established social-studies 
or '*broad fields" majors, usually requiring some degree 
of concentration in one subject (often histor>') and a 
pattern of supporting courses in several of the other 
social sciences. T>pical requirements are 24 semester ^ 
hours in history and 20 hours distributed among eco- 
nomics, political science, sociolopv, geography, or any 
two or three of these subjects. Such plans represent 
appreciable advances over the older concentration pat- 
terns, at least from the standpoint of the preparation 
of a teacher who is increasingly being required to take 
note of the whole social-studies field in her teaching. 

The training of social-studies teachers is complicated 
by the problem of teaching combinations. It has been 
reported that two thirds of all stx'ia I -studies teachers 
have some assignment outside the field — usually Eng- 
lish* but every conceivable combination has been 
recorded. However — and certainly from the stand- 
point of the social studies — a more serious aspect of 
the teaching-coml'/ination problem is the very frequent 
assignment of teachers whose primary training is in 
other fields to social-studies instruction. There ap- 
pears to be a widespread belief that anyone who can 
read can teach social studies, a condition which prob- 
ably contributes m no small measure to the prevalence 
of verbalist ic and unsatisfactory Jearning iii social 
studies. 

The large number of social-sludics teachers who 
pursue or have pursued graduate work indicates a ris- 
ing standard in the field. However, graduate-school 
practice of closing advanced courses to nonsocial- 
stuiiics majors because of the Inck of prerequisites 
tends to drive many teachers into more education 
courses and into the specialisation of their under- 
graduate work. Graduate schools thus tend to prevent 
many social-studios teachers from securing a broad 
training on the higher level and from correcting de- 
ficiencies which handicap their teaching. There is 
some slight trend, however, toward permitting gradu- 
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ate students to maior in a •'broad field" similar to that 
of their undergraduate work. The need for individu- 
alizing the groduatc-sludy programs of social-studies 
teachers has been demonstrated by Kcrbow (49: Ch. 3), 

There is evidence of a certain amount of in-service 
growth of social-studies teachers, but this growllj is 
not at all even. In New York State Wilson (80: 
Ch. 7) found that 36 per cent of a group of social- 
studies teachers were engaged in some kind o£ experi- 
ment; that nearly 17 per cent had written for publica- 
tion; ihat a third had traveled widely in the United 
Slates: and that a fifih had been to Europe. On the 
other hand, Wilson also found that nearly one quarter 
did not read a daily newspaper, that social-studies 
teachers rarely K:Iong to civic organizations or partici- 
pate in public affairs, that they often write theses out- 
side their field, and that many read few professionnl or 
critical magazines. Hawkinson (sec 75; 27) found that 
fewer than one half of a lar^c group of teachers read 
even one professional book a year. The increasing 
professional consciousness of 'large numbers of 
teachers, however* is evidenced by the increasing 
membership of such national organizations as the 
National Council for the Social Studies and the 
National Council of Oleography Teachers and by the 
rapidly multiplying local orgnnizations. as is shown by 
the investigation made by Oaclcy in J 939 (53: Ch, H), 
By 19-16 at least half of the states boasted state 
councils for the social studies, and iherc were in addi- 
tion several regional councils and an indctcrminnle 
number of local groups. 

Some studies of the *rart? of good teachers of social 
studies have been mode, allliough such trails cannot 
he clearly distinguishcci from traits of good teachers 
in general, A study of studcnt-lcachcr relationships 
by Bush (13) indicated that the most effective relation- 
ships existed when the tenchcr was well adjusted to 
her job; when she had keen in^^ight into and an objec- 
tive attitude toward students and student behavior; 
when she possessed a favorable attitude toward conn* 
seling. a fair and sympathetic point of view, an ade- 
quate grasp of the subject, ihe ability to make the class 
seem valuable and to explain and assist, and a likable 
personality; when she had purposes, social beliefs, 
and interests similar to those of her students and a 
belief that her students were well adjusted academic- 
ally; and where the students had abilities and achieve- 
ment in accordance with their potentialities. 

A valuable summary' of studies of the traits of good 
teachers of the social studies, which concludes with a 
self-rating scale derived from the findings, has been 
made by Michoner (49: Ch. 1). Sec also Teacher 
Education — V. C^;RR^CL'LD^f. 

Needed research. When one summarizes what is 
definitely known, in the teaching of the social studies, 
he is impressed by the paucity of convincing conclu- 
sions. They seem to be so few. so tentative, and so 
limited as to leave the whole field wide open for the 
repetition of previous studies and the indcfmitc e>:pan* 
sion into other areas» topics, and problems. The fol- 
Jowins paragraphs are intended merely lo direct atten- 
tion to some of the more urgent needs of research* 



The history of textbooks, equipment, and methods 
needs to be expanded. Studies of ihc innucncc of the 
report of the Committee of Seven or of any other 
report would be useful contributions. Surveys of con- 
temporary olTcrings seem to meet an appreciative re- 
sponse. Although their value is not very enduring — 
they are soon absorb, t iiuo a larger picture — they 
furnish temporary guidance and help to define the di- 
rection of developments. 

Research can never determine objeclivcsv but syn- 
theses of opinions, analyses of social trends and pur- 
poses, and descriptions and classifications of educa- 
tional purposes can be signilicant and intiucnlial. 
Frequent inquiries into the state of opinion need to be 
made, and the adjuslmenl of educational to social ob- 
jectives is a never-ending task. Further research in 
the selection of curricular content can be directed 
toward making general principles, such as utility, 
learnabilily. and accuracy, specifically workable, 
toward the repetition of extant techniques, and toward 
the discovery of now techniques. Future research 
might well be directed toward the discovery of more 
inelusive, workable, and acceptable techniques, toward 
harmonizing objectives and curriculum content, and 
toward selecting materials which clearly rcHcci the 
•needs of the community in which they arc to be used. 
Perhaps the most fruitful results will come from 
numerous attempts to apply available principles and 
techniques to local situations. 

Further research in curricular organization of the 
social studies might well be directed toward the evalu- 
ation of existing forms as well as toward evolving new 
ones. Materials org:^ni7cr^ such a manner as to 
meet the approval of scholars, teachers, and curricu- 
lum' makers migJit be tried out, measured, and con- 
trasted with other forms. Determining the relative 
merits of a unit and a topic migiit not lead to con- 
clusive results, but it would at least be more convinc- 
ing than mere arguments. Additional research ia 
grade placement might well he focused upon the ar- 
rangement of sequential materials and the applicatioa 
of them to a few selected pupils throughout a period 
of years, upon further work in the difficulties of words 
and skills, and upon a closer study of the stages of 
child development. The discovery of special tastes* 
interests, and abilities olTcrs some hope of a negative 
as well as a positive nature.. While no definitive re- 
sults in terms of the grade assignment of materials 
can bo expected, it should be possible to locate some 
elements, if not topics and problems, in terms of the 
priman- and intermediate grades and the junior and 
senior high schools. 

In Lhe social studies there are many aspects of the 
problem of learning which are in need of further re- 
search, and many of them have the appeal of specificity 
and tangibility of returns. Further analyses of the re- 
lation of both first-hand and vicarious experience to 
learning and of the function of language in social 
learning at the several grade levels should be fniitful, 
and such special elements as time, place, vocabulary, 
and study tools, such as maps, graphs, tables, etc., need 
further illumination. The relative effectiveness of 
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group and individual experiences is not completely 
understood. 

Research has dcmonslratcd the complexity of 
method and the futility of comparing various pattern 
methods. However, the clTccts of equipment and the 
value of devices can probably be ascertained quite 
definitely, and such cicmcnis as questioning* rules for 
studying, pupil reports, etc. can probably be segre- 
gated and evaluated. The problems of the social- 
studies library and reading lists for particular courses 
should receive rcciirr/ng attention. 

The most needed research in social-studies testing 
b that which would deal with attitudes and other out- 
comes not satisfactorily measured by conventional 
paperand -pencil te^ts. The measurement of conduct, 
such as choosing radio programs, reading books, and 
participating in community activities, should receive 
more alien lion, for conduct is a measure of the ciTccis 
of teaching, and as such ic deserves the attention of 
test makers. 

Research relating lo current events, community 
study, and propapandii is inadequate. The funda- 
mental value of knowing current events icmains to 
be demonstrated. The pari^ which the teacher and 
the pupil should play in community study need clarifi- 
cation. The development of methods lo offset propa- 
ganda has not yet reached a snlisfaclory stage. 

Eowiy R. Car^ 

EOCAR B. WcsLtY 

Wilbur F. Murra, 1941 Edition 
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SOCIAL STUDIES. 1 Uc trni\ "soti.vl Miid- 
it:*"* i> ii:>c(l ill lllis iiriitk' n> iiulitatc ilujtc nicts 
of ilic scIkx»I ttjriituluni \\Ill>^t.■ coiuctii (k-jls 
Hirccily ^v■ilIl Inmiiin rtlatijJiiNliipy Kcoiu>mus. 
(t»r cxaniptc, (ic.iU wiili nmn's t(>i»i>cr;Hivc phuii 
(or n»aking a livint;. On il»o otlior-lKirnl, initli- 
inciic is nut one of ihc MKi;il •>tu(lics bcctii^c 
ill coiiiciu <Um)s will] luimbLn aiul (jforcsscs 
aiul is only in*.icJcj\t:illy Noci.jl. All aiiWjcc ts 
prcsuuKibly iakci hiuu:in ucctU ;i>ul linsc 
wxial piuposli. I>ui only in tlic SDtial siticlics is 
the content ;is weil as the piir[>i»sc jo<i.iI. 

for the sijke of clarity it is wvW to tlistinguisli 
the social stiulics from the social sciences, 'i'lic 
latter are ihose hoihts t>f uliolaily matciiiils 
whicli deal witli Inmuu rclaiioiiNhips. I hey 
arc the prcxluLts of research. tliou;(lu. anti ex- 
perience. On tlic oiher liaiul. ihc ^ncia) stn^l^^^ 
arc tho<.c ponioub of ihc social sciences whkh 
have been selected (or insuuctional pvirposes. 
The teacher of the social siuilie'; nuist he a 
itticlcni of the social sciences, but. fully as iiu- 
portnnf. he nuisi reorganize an<! sirTiplify ilicni 
for his students. In otiier wouls. he must l)e 
a curriculum maker. 

The social stii(lies derive their names and. in 
j^encrah ihcir content from the social sciences. 
Thus liistory, economics, gcoj^rnpln-, and no- 
ciofoKY are term?; used to clesij^natc su Injects 
Kliich arc both social sciences and socinl studies 
altlioiigh the latter are supposed to be sim(jti- 
fied and rcorf^ani^ed portions of the former. 
In the case of political science the diiferjencc is 
clarified by using sucJi words a* "civics,** "ciii- 



zenship," atid "government" to (tesi^uatc those 
{>ariions of i>oliiicai :>(icncc winch aic nscd in 
d)C cuiricultnn. it n pcih.i[)s uniuiun^.ue th;ii 
the ditrereiJi levels oi c.ich >nbj(ct aic not 
tlesigiinicd b) diliercnt uotds. f)nt the [)iiuci|)lc 
is clearly indiciitcd by the terms "puhtical sci' 
cncc" and "cinics." 

li ihoultl be larcfullY noted that lUc term 
social sUidics refers to a fu'ltl and \n>{ to a sub- 
ject, and most eiuphautally it docs noi refer lo 
a pJirticiilar kind of organ//. uirjn. 't he term 
cannoc properly be liniiicil to ain sclienie or 
type of fusion or integration. Neither should 
the term be u*v'd in ilic Ain;^ular. Conftision 
is certain to lullow the ui>c «il the leini sociai 
study, lor when tluis uso<l it luica its siijnincautc 
as dc:iign;uing a field and becomes an innociiom 
phrase which qaw )>ropcTtv. ahlu)n«»h vaj*ucly, 
be applied to botany* aiiiluneiic. or auy other 
study. 

Tlic social siujlies must fie<|utiuly taiiphi in 
the Klinoh are gcn;;raph), history, M>ciolo»^y, 
economics, and tivics. Other cotiiscs, iuch as 
current c>cnis, pcisonahiy ilevclnpineni, man- 
ncrSp occupations^ bu^ine^s tr.iitiin'^, coninicr- 
(.iai law, etc.. aic sonKtiineb calUd MKial stud- 
ies and are «»{ten .ivsij^jicd Lo the social si utlies 
teachers. 'Ihc line between "uuial conieait and 
uiher kinds oi couient cantiot be dtawn iliarply, 
.md tile uiuieney has been to iniUule. rather 
than exclude, subjects which ha\e any definite 
social content. 

Kach the ira<liiinna| ^ulijects has appeared 
ill vaiimis fonns. Thus ;^enL;r,iphy h;«s been 
lat)elcd as conimcrc. il. snci.tl, ecoinunic. indi4s- 
nialp hunKm. rc,:;iimal. p(jlitical. and physical. 
I'hvsical geograplu, itowe\cr, nJakc^ no claim 
10 beinj* a pait of the ^oci3l studies. T*hc 
custoni.iry courses in history arc ancient* me- 
dic^ al. MKHlci n. world, and A merit an. Varia- 
lions of these. 3iit:li as Creek. Roman, recent 
Ameiican. etc., ate sonieiiin< < t.-miiht. and state 
and local ln*«t<»ry has made ipiite an e.vtensive 
place for iisrU in both the eleJueniaiy and higli- 
school j^ratlcs. Smh cc)ur^cs as cionomic his- 
tory, Tiicillc hiMory, Latin Aniorican hi.story. 
current history, a;^iiculuM>il hlsUirv. and his- 
tory of the Wcsi \u\c oce.^^i4^na^y (n:cn olfcred. 
Socioiojry i^^t, a[i|)t.Mrcd a^ social pro b kins, ciir* 
rent pio])lcms. and rural socioUn^y. Kcononn'cs 
has .ippcjied iimfor various titles, such as tnak- 
ing a li^in,l,^ c^ erv(iay economics, and economic 
problems. Civics has been labeled as commu- 
nity civit5, cct>nomic civics, vocational civics, so* 
cial civics, citi/cnship, civil j^ovornn^cnt. govern- 
ment, and international relations. One of the 
most frct|uent courses fount! is problems of 
democracy, which combines materials front soci- 
ology, economics, and civics. 
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Research in the social studies. Logically 
ifierc could be no rcbcarcli in ilic field of the 
locial studies prior lo \[)\f* when ilic plunjc 
received il5 fuii oiruiul saiidiou «iml iis nioiiicn. 
luin toward u*idcs[>rc:uJ iii.:i;c. I licrc Iiavc 
been, of course. iiuiDcrous iiiuKts in ilic var- 
ious siibjccij l>oili before and aftt-r that <!nie. 
The desigii.icioii and (leicrijuum of iKvifxts of 
research tend lo imply an oxcrsimiilificiuioirol 
ihe problem, but iheie is sufficicni evideuce lo 
jujtify the tcutaiivc li^tiii** of iIvk'O. 

period I, cxtciuUuf; from tlie IBOU lo nrouiul 
1916, >vas cliarcicicvi/cd hv eniphnsis upon ihe- 
ones, formal nicihods, twrric\ilui>i pnijn)s:iK. 
(latemciiis of f;cnc»;il and M)mcKlKil iinrralisiic 
objectives, and tlcscriptious of cxinni currini- 

Period IL fron nU)m 1916 lo :il)niii 103:^. 
was cliarncicii7r»l l>y licrniliMii iJluris low.ud 
objectivity, Rescnitli u*:iv coiirt'iiicd viih 
dozens of ircl)»ii{|iics f<jr ilic srIcoi'X) nf (tn- 
tlcuUiui content, xarini fotni^ of cwiiinilMiti 
org:im7ation, ic.\tbi)uks. courses m( \iiuly. Iiisunv 
and status at ihc ciirriiuliiin. (.<>inp.-irn(i\<.' 
nicdioils, objt'<-li\r t{>,cs, e(|iiipiiKni. Mipii\r- 
sion, voc.ihul.ir* sUiiUes. tc':uh('r- pre]);ir,ninn. 
and probli'ni? of K:imum«^. 

Period 1II» since ll'.tJ. bus been r h:irncicri7ecl 
by a)j inrrcuinj^ cJuplwiMS u|Hin ilic sriil;il ^ct- 
ling, social railtcr iIi.tm iiuli\idir;d cbjcciixcs. 
lesling: ouiconies btuJtid info? fii.jiirin, .iiul con- 
• liiuial study of ctirriculinn or^.nii/jiion. 

Il >hould be rc(f>;;iii/rcl t\u\c pciiotls 

ovctlnj), and not nil irciitls ;ne pioiiiiiient in 
every part of the pericnl irulitaic*!. Kiir ^'v* 
ample, many stiulic-^ uf ilic enumcraficMi i^pt- 
persisted afier and cuiiifulum Miidicv 

have been numerous in (ach peiifKl, In vpite 
of ihese exceptions ihe general omliuc> <»( die 
periods as pivcn above fia\e >i»uie \alidiu. 

The problems Mutfittl are luu (ca!>ilv classi- 
fied, but probably a ilu'rd <if vcpiijU'*! Mjulies 
deal uiili ihe lii^ioiv and stuius <if \\\c v;nitni«i 
sociaf'Miidics subjects, vith nhj^xiivis. Atul wiib 
the selcrifon of ciniicidinn content. Rcstarih 
in die social studies has fotlowerl \hc trends ami 
patterns of resear<!\ in live whole held of rdti- 
cation. Many investigators n^erelv nscd the v"- 
cial studies as a field in which to (■ni]>loy the 
techniques and principles uhicli were deveb 
oped rn education. 

Current research is payin|j less attention to 
(a) methods, (/>) trclnnques and devices, (r) 
textbooks, and {d) the history of theiocial sriifl- 
ic% in lUe curriculum. Greater stress is beiiif; 
placed upon {a) the social seitin^:. (h) chnrac- 
tcrisiics of pupiU. (c) attempts to measure in- 
tangible outcomes, .nnd (d) the opiinons of boih 
pupils and teachers. Less faiili is bring ai- 
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cached to staiisiical studies, and more reliance 
is 'icing placed upon jvidgmenis of values. 
This means, of couisc, a dinunuiion in research 
strictly dcfmrd. Cm rent, as Nvcll as ]>asi. rc* 
seuicK lenu. o foc\is nj)oii pcrtphf ral rather 
than iundamcntal problems. 

Development of the social ; uidies as school 
subjects. ^ Jlistoiy, li is inijiosbiblc to say 
%vhen history i)cc,i!ue a .schfjol subject. .Scat- 
lered references fruin anciiiu and l>iblical liis- 
lory clearly iiidii;tic that die carhcit civitiied 
people appteci.aied ihe (i\ic ami refrj^ifnis >aluc 
of hisioiy. In (;ieek and Roman times licio 
tales and driiinactc cpiiocJcs vcre certainly 
i.iiinlu in die Mhrtols. Duiini; die Mid<lle .\t;e^ 
lUc chnich iiitUKhKed ihe hisiorv of iis Jeadtrs, 
ailiie>vn>entb, ami doLniiKs into die niriidihim 
of tlieir ^(.■ll(Hlls. \\y ihc lime Couienius (/?. 
Hi.'iO) hi^iuiy ii.'ul won a reco;;ni/ed plticc in 
c)i(.f>iy. atid by JmiD if U,n\ u()"i a J.ii;;c plaie 
in practice. A\*InK' carh' ct hum's Kcie ejnsodah 
pn.sniial. and di.uu.sJiL, ihcv Kiim icndcd ui be- 
come fonnal and f .i!.il( »-^ic. WViNe in ihc seven- 
ti-erilh teniury nnil Runs^rau aii<l JLoedow in 
ihc ei;^)iir*Lndi tt'ntiiiy .itl\ocai(d [hr. \itih/.;uitui 
ul conieinporaM- evriTM, ilie iiicluiicui suial 
daia, and llic viuh'^in;^ of the n.n laiivc bv 
m'^'uous meihods. 

Jj. .\:neiita liistdty ;;.iiticd c.uty u :(j;;nitinn 
in che schools. *1 he Ca^K tcAthdol; i)i I'niicd 
Sialic hi'iroiy apj)c;ued in 17.^7. Uv I SOI U\c 
tcMhocjks in w<»ilU hisic^is. ihire i)i Anarican 
hi>t(uy, and cuic in ancient histi>iy !i;id hern 
ptdilMicd in the I'lnuvl StaU's. In Massa- 
chusetii rctjuiieil the teaching of Ameiican his- 
tniy in the l;v .^ti louns. ami by ftfieen 
testbooks in the sul>je( i mv\c available. M 
late as IKGO, liouini, f>^l^ ,i nure li.itiion of 
li^C )>iipils in tUnicniarv- vihonK were ^tudviiiir 
history, but four N{:\, l-ui^laiuJ .>iaieb and \"ir. 
j;inia ici]uiroil thr ic.ichitiL,' hisiorv at some 
jiratic Irxcl. 

Uy 1000 hisir>ry. ocher ihan American, x^as 
ian,i;ht ui :rS per cent "f ilie )iii;h srhoi?! piipiK 
in die rnit<\l Siaie"*: liisJory had aKo gained a 
prominenr phuc in die pioi^iains of tlenicniary 
scliodls. Alih»)iic;h o.S o\' tlie -f J siinc^ prexr ibeil 
Amcricar] hiMcny. ic is dmihcfiil iha( tlie.se 
rc(prircmenis itnly relhct tfie aciual s/i nation. 
'J Jic ]nibhcaii()ii in ISOO of die report of the 
Committee o( Seven of tlic .Vnieiicnn Ilibiori- 
cal Associufinii marks a landni.iik in die de* 
velopmcnt of Itisiorv icachinfr. This rejion 
and the almost universal rcrjuirernenis of coh 
leges quickly forrr<l the liij^h schools to give 
more time to hiMory. Hy 1910 over DO per 
cent of iJicm offered ancient Ili^^Ol^: atwl -li 
per cent ofTerrd Hnglish hi^toiv. .About 70 
J 1 hi.s section is based mainly on 1 ryon <35). 
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per cciu o( ih<! Jchools required American his- 
tory, tliacoiy cojuiiHiccl to receive cmjjhAsis 
ill die clcmciuary ^racltis; by 10 10 liisior)^ wni 
lauglu in graile 3 in alniosi c^ery stliool in ihe 
United Siaici. Alter ihc report ot the Coni- 
mittee on Social Studies oi ibe Cointnjvsion 
on tlic Rcorg.aniotion o( Secondary tlducjtion 
in 1916 history began lo sMiTer a tlcriiitic, 
tlioiigli by no nic.nis rnpiil, liimtiuition in both 
fhc clenieiuaiy atui Ijigh-Kliool j;rntlcs. lUiii 
diattnution is sttill goiu^r on, acconipunicU by a 
"correspoiKling rise in the aitcniion given to tlic 
other social suulics. 

Wliilc tlie liistory textbooks of 1900 ucrc 
quite nationaiistic, cataloyic, and personal, ilicy 
u'erc sysieniaiic nntl clear. The trntliiional 
epivxScs, heroes, and topiLS were given hiri^e 
jpacc. The cJenicntary gr.ulcs began to birak 
a>vay from this routine story, and by thi^ 
trend was also <Usc€rniblc in the liiyli schuols. 
The lessening enipl^uiii upon history has tcnilcd 
10 bring about some cljnn^cs \Mthin ilic iuhjca. 
such as liiorc space tlcvoied to e^cryday lilc, 
inventions. conuuctcc» aj;ric\iliiirc, and c>pc- 
cially u|X)n recent occiirrcnrcs. 

Civics and i^ovct rirr.tnL TIic Cf)nstituiinri 
of the L'nital Siaie^ early became a topic (or 
ichnol itutly. Uy 13jO n number oi textbooks 
vcrc on tlic uiaiket ami sr\cral acaflcmic^ ^)\■ 
(cred coni%cs in govern meat, Imv, anti the Cim- 
siiiution. Jiy the close of liio Civil War "ci\il 
j;ovcriui!eni" Itad bccunic tlie nunicl olUtiiu^. 
By ISOO it is proh.iblc ihat bonie surh cnirr.sc 
vas oflcred in a iixih of die schools. IJy I'JOO 
*'civics'* Jiad c!ispl.iced the trrni "ci\il p:nvcrM- 
mcnt" in abont half the schools \vhere th.e lat- 
ter had been tatiglu. As late as lOl b however, 
only about iO per ecru of the schools t.inghi 
ciilier of these subjects. The iicnd tou-.utl 
civics became very strong; by I92j soiuc of its 
elements wetc taught in every grade of ni.m\ 
clcmcniaiy schools, and about iliree fonrilis n( 
the schools oKercd a formal course in graile 8. 
Government or ad^'anced civics ^\on a large 
place in the senior high schcKvl. being ofTcred 
in every school in many states. Coniinuniiv 
civics has enjoyed a wide popularity in grade 
3, Since 1930 it has lo«;i some of it«; popuhirity. 
but no defmice trend in die subjects that re- 
place it can yet be discerned. 

The content of early civics and j;ovcrnmcni 
courses was cliicfly concerned with the study of 
the structure of go\einment. While some 
meager attention was given to local and state 
government, the great crnpliasis was upon fed- 
crai government. Books ai>d courses aljotmdcd 
in lists of officers, salaries, terms, and districts. 
Shortly after 1900 a few tcsibooks tried to em- 
phasize the functions rather than tlie structure 



of government, A. B, Hart's Actual Govern- 
merit (lUOiJ) and .-V. W. Dunn'.s Tht Cotrimu- 
nity Old tha Citntn (1907) were typical of this 
newer trend, T he ci%.is antl government lexis 
of tlic last iVNcniy years have shown an increas- 
ittg trend towartl functional p* Kesses and ac* 
lual comnumity activities. 'I'liosc fur senior 
hiyh school tcnvl to stre*>s the ^v•oIk of federal 
boards, cuimnissions, and agencies, l>ut they 
have by no m<.ans elinnnniod the tlcscriptions 
of (ornial structures and procedures. 

Cvo'^iaphy. Ccu;^'ra[>hy iiiul an early devcb 
op':ieni as a pure science and as an aid to navi' 
gation and e.sploration. Modern school i^'eog- 
raphy has passed thron:;h three periods of tie- 
veiopnicni. before ISOO it was chirlly con- 
cerned with maps and riiaus and the location 
of land and water (tirnis. It was lauLjlu inci- 
dentally ns a part o( navij[;niion and .isuonoiny. 
C.oMieiiius, K^m.^^eau, I'estalo/^i, Kriisl, and Kit- 
ur coninbnial to iljc tkM'e(f)pincnt of geug 
raphy. which hy IRHt ha-.l changed from a 
luimal study of ln)oks and maps to a science 
conceinetl with the cinh an(i its inluhitanis. 
Tlie thiid penotl ui.iy be d.ned from about 19UI) 
and is one niarkcd by -jreat en>pliusis upon 
human gctv;raphy atdiuu'^h iis econoniic and 
p.uticul.uly its coiutuerci.il aspects arc by tio 
means nc-kcted. 'Jluongl^out most of iti bi^. 
lory gcof^raphy lias been vegardctl primarily as 
a natural MjiLncc, but ii> a liniiird extent in the 
KH'ontl period and to an increasing extent in 
i)ir tliird period it has bccti AioAved more and 
more as one <jf tiic social ^^luilies. 

hy IS:!0 tocography was offered in se^cral 
,\meiitan schools, l^oirnwing from Germany. 
William \Vo(Klbrid^;e, .\rnoIil ('.nyot. and l-'r.uv 
cis Parker did nniclr to popuhui/e the study of 
geography in America. Cnyot inuotluced the 
"human" element in his irNtliook, ptd)lished in 
1SG6, and in 1891 A. K. l-ryo shifjcd the empha- 
sis from pohtical to phy.«itcal gcut;raphy. The 
regional concept was developed by \. V, I^rig- 
ham and C. T. McFarlanc in 191(3. J\\ (h.ai 
year gcogr.tphy u*as taui;ht in more than 90 jaer 
cent of the schools iiml in several difTercnl 
grades. While gco;^Taphy has received its full- 
est and most ficfjueiu treatment in the elemen- 
tary schof»b. it lias ni.uMfcsred iisrlf in two 
liigh-school courses. IVom 1S90 to 1910 physical 
geography enjoyed a wide populaiity, pnrticu. 
lariy in grade 0. After the latter dale the 
emphasis was shifictl to commercial geography. 
There is now considerafilc agitation for the 
introduction of regional or human geography 
into the higli school. 

Schw^ol geography has borne tlic onus of being 
a rather catalogic subject. As late as 1900 the 
textbooks abounded in lista of cities, rivers. 
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iays, lakes, luounlains, produces, indusirics. and 
other detaiU. Wliile conicmpoiary gcograjjhy 
is still sui>ccpiil>lc lo ihis arid ircauiiciu, it 
also lends itself to a [uiicuoij.il trcsttiwci^r. 
Its present cmpliasis u|x>n man s use ot ilic 
earth lias tended lo Icisen ilic suciS pl;tccd 
upon physicril iki.Tils. W'lnlc much of iis con- 
tent is pfiyiicnl, iis more sii;!'jfic;int elements 
are generally / '.iSMficd as •«>ci:il. 

Economics. The (ovtncr couiic name. '*po- 
liticnl econotny," clearly iiulitatcs thai ceo- 
nouiks in the schools origviiaicd ns a siudy of 
public ucifme. Tlic aiiairs of an inilividuul 
were pcriineiit only if they ns^Iiicd the etotio 
Jiiist to understand the uelfaie of a whole [)Co 
pic. Under the name "pohiit.d tcoiioniy" iht 
subject '.vas iTiiro<hiccd inio a schools a^. 
early as 18:^2. lis pnjnilaJiiy v;iM>d eiKu inuuvls 
from state to siatc, li> IS9;< oidv ;iboiu 5 j.-i 
cent (if the hi^h sfhtK>U olkiwl \\\c ^\\h\vx\ 
By lOUO {\\Q word "ctunoniiCN" hati gcnt ialh 
replaced ihc older icrni. Uy ll'l l inoic 1)1.111 ,r 
fourih of die ^thrtoh olhiL-d (fMnunnis. hoili 
ihc percentage of sthiHils <iffcii!in c.'coii'jriiii » 
and the numljiM' ol pupiN i.ikfni; Uic iu.'>i{(i 
ha^e imrrascd orih sfi*ih()v mi uitni mjIv 
While tJieif ib litric (\ichiue Ui uiduati- iiir. 
increaiC in the po|uil.iiitv of f KtMouiics aN 
sepaiate suhject. dierc is ;\!>iMulant rcribon U-r 
sayitig jhai ihc ccDiioniic conu^M of odui 
courses, such as j^iohic'ins an(l sttcial isNue.s. is 
gainiii*! incaascd atieiTiion. 

Tlic early coui^es in p'>!iiical f'Lonniiiy ucic 
quite fonriaf arul aiid. C'ollei; [>uife^^<ir.s tJnd 
to simphfy Ad.ini Snuilt. liiriiuh>. and [. S. 
Mill and succcctled none too well. The liuul^i 
stressed dcf»niiions, logical snucuire. and ceo- 
noinic laws. The foin mnrjal di\i^it>ns Mt ic 
uniforndy rej^cated. .\fier many cinitirt 

materials and concicie instances were wriurn 
into the ieNih(»olvS, antl sections on pjopostil 
reforms A^crc iiicludrd. tints indicntiitg ioniL' 
faiih in the possibilities of Juinian control of 
economic forces. 

Socio! o^'. Socio lo[.TV is tl\e latest n nival 
among the social studies, hs (ir«;t ap]^caiante 
uai in 19M, Jt r.iadc slow gains, reach) iv^ 
about 25 per cent of the l\i;^h srhoolr. of tlic 
North Cential Association by 1010 .nid nhotii 
15 per cent of those of tlie entire conntrv. 
In 1922 only jj.OOO students were ciuoilcrl in 
the subject, and uo appreciable ^'nin lias since 
been niatle. As in the case of ecoiioMiics. how. 
ever, these statistics do not tell the v.hoJe ston-. 
for mar\y topics, cleuicuts. and ideas fi^m so- 
ciology have been incorporated in sttch courses 
as social problrn\s. cuircnt social issues, and 
problems of democracy. 

The courses in high-school sociology', until 



very recently, were lai^ely coiifcriicd wiili fac- 
tual surveys of the criminals, jmipers. feeble- 
minded, djvor<ed, xincnij>lo\ed. and other ptub- 
leins and ills of society. In other ^^•ords, ihe 
course was one in social pathfihvny. and the 
normal functions of social iuaiuutious \vcre 
scarcely even indicated. As a scjjaraie sui)j:ci 
in the hij;h sthooU soci<i!o;.;y has not made an 
impressive record. U is pobbible, liowever. that 
the recent empha'iis uj)on normal fimctions 
will give it renewed npp<;d. 

OOier coursrs. Other coium*; which niii;lit 
be regatdetl as belon^'ing to the social studies, 
such as pailiaiiientaiy and comiueKial law. cur- 
rent events, and \aiiations 01 phai^es of il*.e 
other social sUidics. arc frccjvu-nily oHcrcd. 
None of du'-^e has trained v.idcr acceptance ilnn 
prfjblcm^ of tlcmoti af y. 'J his cnusc, a In^iun 
of econoniir. pt>litical. an<l wnial jMoblcins. \\'*s 
] ero!iii\icntled it) ]'J}6 hy ihc Cutnnuiiee 0:1 
Social .Studies and r.ipidlv "aiiud wiilc popu* 
lariiy. 5i\ sirsic*; made it a t*. quire*! Cf»;i!»f. 
and ii ha.s ptis'stcd in spite of ii«: luK'iuliusia^iic 
treatment by irat Iters. Th-.* licie indicates \\\\^ 
it has (a^<'U ov<r i5H'Ah of the cojucui furmcil^ 
e,iu;:;hi in ec<'»noniiis. f.ovcinmtui. antl sfxiolo^v. 

\'arious idionU h.uc ininuhnul Iv.Ned. iiur- 
yrated. or uriiflr-(5 (Ollr^c•s dcM'jnaitd as "yjci.d 
science" or **;.t:;i:d ,%iud^s." Tiie?ie uin'c\eahii'^' 
terms ha\e bren tM-fl to ttidic.<ie i.hat il'.c cl.(^^t*s 
weie ir\in'; to stiidv ;t ftdJ Kiificr than a s'th- 
jrct. In actual piaciiic h i\i hail no uiit- 
form C(»ntcin. Thr' nantr \v:s ludtlen latlicv 
than reveaU'ti the nature of ilu* conicut. 

Present status. Pcihaps a clearer picture of 
the typical ofUriiips iti die social studies can 
be piesontcd Ijv lisiliic^ what sciin to he the 
central tcmlencics in each ^ladc (33: l.>6). 

Grade I Cl'^mututiity. liolidays, Indians, 

civic \irtucs 
Grade 2 Comnuniity. h'olid.T\s, primitive 

life, civic virtues 
Grade S Historical sioricv. primiuve life* 

geography, hioc^iaphics 
Grade 4 Taily American hisiuiy. state or 

local history, ^;co;^raphy 
Grade 5 T.arly American hisioty, later 

American history, gcograjjhy, 

ci\ics 

Grade 6 Ueccnt American histfjry. Euro- 
pea)! back^rotnuls of Ametican 
iu'story. geoj^raplw 

Grade 7 Karly American history, geogra- 
phy, civics 

Grade 8 Recent American history, Amen*. 

cnti histoiy, ci\lcs 
Grade 9 CiNics, ai\cient and uicdieval his- 

lory 
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Grade 10 World lu5ton', modern history 
Grade U American history, economics^ so- 
cial problems 
Grade 12 Anieric;in history, prt)bicfii5 tif 
dcnuxmcy. econoinics, sociology, 
American govcri\mcut 

Objectives. Tlic n)ijccii\ cs of social studies 
insirucczoii cannot be cIcuTiiiiiicd by rcsc;iifh. 
They arc c\pu's<ions o{ jiij.c;nient as lo ^';^lllC^ 
and so cincrRu* frmn j)hilt>snjiWy raiher tliaii 
from research. Rc!>carth ha^, ncvcrthctos. hi* en 
concerned with ohjccii\c^ in two significant 
\vayf. It has idcd in veiti;^n lions uliith have 
collected anj! cl.issificd obJn:ii\c5, and it h.is 
stimulated the loiliictioii ol £;cncraH/cd niins lo 
iheir specific component clcmonts. Rcsrnrrli 
efforts of both types have cl:nirird tlic d^inkin;^ 
of ctirricnhmi makers, and tended to in.tke 
teaching mnre purp(^si^■e, It should f>e rlr.it ly 
rccngni/(cl, houiMur. tliM rr^^tMifh Iircu ef- 
fective only uhcn nf>plii."tl in its proper role. i f. 
after and nm hcjorft the Imuhnnenr.il snitjec- 
lite jtul;;nicnis :\s to pur|>o^c ha\c houn ninde. 

Statement:) of the rif.jcLti\c5 of srti inl si;idirs 
teadiin;^ hn\c hern lon;^'. muncroiii. and ilt- 
verse. In nddiiion lo thoi' fntninl sjnicrnenii 
objcciivtN have oftrn liet:/i rcxc.rlrd in tlic arlu.il 
content of courses of Mu<h , tcMl^ooks, and e ,- 
aminaitous. Tror^ list<<I vihjctn\L'b rcsrjrrli in 
vesiigaforN Iiaso iuinmari/cil ivlj:u pui poses arc 
(.hiiincd: fmiM <he i.aief Eiu.y ha\c :in.ilv/;d 
u'hat purpose* :irc practiced. It >!t<>idfl be 
noted tlvit ihihfird nlijectlNes base mri\rd 
TTJXith more aitcinion than Ifitirticcd objccirNcs 
al(Uouc;b the htauis between the two is a tr>nv 
nionplace ;in<I iUr. greater sirjnificunce oC the 
bitter is parent. 

Snnmiaries of stated nbiociives classified ]n*v 
torically have revealed trcntU in edurniional 
philosophy it has impin'^ed upon the mlc 
churned for social si\idios. "Ihiis a tribulation 
of the arms of teaching; t'i\ics tbniiii; the prritxl 
1 897 to .siiou's a cJcrline in cmphaNis on 

iindcrsinn<(in.f; the .striirrtiic of govern iiiem iind 
a correa|K)ndiiii; ..»rrrase on the functions of 
government and the ifaininp t)f citi/cns. ]\c- 
tsveen 18SS and 1927 tlv ;unjs in tcni:hinr» Amer- 
ican history shifted their focus from nu'ntal 
discipline to citizenship. In the sanic periocJ 
there was tin increased eniphasis on ti\c "sori il 
aims*' of American history nn<t upon the specific 
objcciive "to undcrsrand the present in the 
light of the past/' 

\V'hen current lists of objectives have been 
stuth'ed and classified with a view ro discern - 
p«'^ttcrns of purpose, the rcsidts have been 
most discouraging. In\ estio^ators in this area 
have repeatedly commented on the nebulosity 



of die ve^bia^;c, the prevalence of slogans and 
stcrccjiypcs, tJie pro(Ii!>i<»us number of the si.ite- 
mcnt^ and the f.nlurc to diiforcntinie among 
the objeci/ves of ditrcicnt coiir>cs and different 
i;r.ide ic\t.ls. When iil^il^lll and judc;mcnt 
have been l)iotjj>lu lo be.ir upon the- pn))jlt'rns 
of or^rani/tnj the labidaud ti^is, the o\ncoine 
has often been a rcbitivelv logical clasvtfic;itiun 
that iiai been at least prjienri dly itdlucniial t>n 
practice. l.isi> of (his t\ pe lia\o been set up by 
Harnp (10), Swindler (33). Parker <^re 28: /J- 
'.U), Ue:nd (4). and \\\-i)cy '-8: 170V2). Tn 
c;eneral they have b\i;^m'^ied u\e classi Pica lion 
t>f objcrn^cs under >utU heactings a^: {a) knowl- 
edge and iirulcrstandinq: (h) skills, ahiliiics. 
.uul habits; (r) ideals and aititudrs. 

^e\eral in\C!4ti:;ations lia\c attempted to es« 
ta!)lish the rel.iti\e inip(>rfant.e ol tlilferent ob- 
jccuscs by tabulaiinj; d\i:ni in tndcr of (re- 
(piency of nRiuion or bv subjniitinj; lists to 
tunipcicnt auditMiiies to rate, but the rc>ulis 
fia\e been ^o inconsrs^ont tJiat it is tmpos>ihIe 
lo (;cner.di/r abdut (hem. '1 Jjc^e elfoils have 
perhaps h.ul a linisinl n>eiii!iu'>s in pariiiular 
situations. 

The :iCcond of rcNcarch ilr.dit\r; with ob- 
jc'Cti\cs has been, .is ritJird ab^ive. the efTort to 
bridi^e (he 'L:ap bctueen iluaiv and [iractice by 
leduiing "tin ralized aim^ tn chrir specific com- 
jionent eh-inrriK. The re j.ndi toihuicpie here 
ett\pl<tvctl ha-^ been :lCli^i^v an.ih^i^. Not con- 
o tit vitii siuiv a j;eMer,d statiMueni as "j^ood 
(iti/onship" aN ati objei'iixc ol iMNiiuciion. some 
in\ estii;a!ors Ua\c aTleinpied ro find out just 
Mvliat sptcific eh iiients ttnutitujc j^ood (iii/on- 
Nhip. I'owjitl this end lhc\- have matle <]iMn' 
titatisc atulvses of the acti\ijies of adult cili- 
?ens. particularlv "good ' ciii/ens. For ex- 
ample, Uob!)i'* reported the opinions of three 
thousand teachers, ami lisrcd ihc i]ualifies of 
a Rood ciri/cn as rcommcndcil in eic;btceu 
btK)ki of <N'>:i\s. PiUTH ecdlcMed and anah/cd 
(me thovis'.nnl ca>e suitlies of c;ouil and poor 
cii!7cns: Aldcimau tabtdatetl <i*ic deficiencies 
rc\ealed bv court records: .sid Mustard re- 
C(jr(h'(l tfie civic nctixiiies norni.dlv engaged in 
by the families of his pupils (sec 26: 131. \5i' 
5j). 

AUhou^^h the largest numl>cr of siiulics in 
this field h.nc aiKdyzc<l tht; elements in tl^e 
"citi/cnihip" objccti\e. odicr areas have been 
sinnlaily in\e^ti;iated. For esamplc. TIarap 
kept a cheek on the retail purchases of a sam- 
])le of the i^eticral public, and I.(jren7en stud 
ied l>ooks atul n^aga/ines for cvitlcnce as to spe- 
cific forms of sociallv approved behavior (sec 
26: Jjl). 

Studies of this type have without doubt been 
of definite value ro the investigators who have 
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conducted tlicin and lo courses of study which 
ha\c rcsuUcd tlirccily thcrclruni, but the Hncl' 
ings li.i\c not proved to be widLly applicable. 
They have failctl to prosido du* jnufcssion with 
generally acccpinble dc^uu■l^^c i;oat5 for tiu/cu- 
ship cducntion. Tlicy li:ive nc\ crdiclc^^ 5cr\od 
to plncc ^ snhJi.'iry emphasis ou tiic ucccisity for 
bringing nspiiaiiijns i\o\\u lo carili and par- 
ticutaiiy for exprcv^'ng thcni iu terms o( spcciTic 
Ungihtc outcomes. 

\Viiliin rccoru years cotisittetv-^Ule stress has 
been placed upon correct bchavinr as nii f>l)jt.'C- 
lite in the soi lal studies. IT li^Jcivitip; to j;uod 
radio p\o;4ran)s. rcadinn- qoud hooks, maintain- 
ing suspended judj^nicm. n\auifc^dni? an inter- 
est in civic :ilf:iijb arc woithy f»l>j<'Cti\os. it 
might scctn feasible to break xhcu^ into a j»reat 
number of spcufic acts arid (eath tlu-in diiec[|y. 
Such ro^icauh as l\as aj-tpeaicd on ibis thcovy 
ha^ been nn;d>lo lo dis[iric,'ui^lj Ixtivccn i^en- 
cral qualities or attiiud<*"» and ^-ptvific arts. 
Tlicn loo ii ^t•{•lIu di.it coiuluct is die measure 
of toaihifi*; nucioss. st.iudaid of acbicve- 
meat, rather tli.in (fu* (jliji-i ti\ e. Mori: exion- 
■sivo. jpecific. :\\\d u'iL.d>!c rcscarcb will have 
to he done nn ibi> aspect bcf<»ri' die possil^iliiics 
of lh:> appfiucli aio fidlv vcidi/eti. 

Mo^t in\c^ti,:;anr)ns uhicli Iia\o eritnloyed the 
tc<'hiiT<jue of ;lCli^ity atudviis l\a^c (li.alt not j,o 
«mtl\ MiiU objectives as uiib ihc tnnirnt nt 
instruction. In this re^ij-jett their c«,>ntrit>iuinu 
has been i«> the [iroldciri oi st'loninf^ subject 
matter rxiher than the dctcrnn'naiion of ol>- 
jecti\rs alibfni.i;li it is rcto.;ni7uI ih it die two 
procc^^C'i ;ue not vk-arly distinj-iin>Ii.>bk\ 

Selection of curriculum content. In cuu* 
structiiii; a snc{al «.indics lurrindAun the crucial 
Slop, after delcrtnitu'tii; objrf ti\ is the selec- 
tion o( tuatrriaU i)f in^jHuctinn. Vm die pur- 
pose of selecfirtj; tliosc .sperific nuucrials and 
activities uhicli will prove elleVtivc in ai hicvinij; 
the educaiion.Tl nbjcttives. v;ni<»iis criteria have 
been propo^^cd. (!!nef aiiunii; tlir^e .ire; ptipil 
imcrests or nccd:>. leamnbtJitv. accuracy, and 
utility. In the application of ilie^e triteria re* 
search procedures ha\c been uttli/cd to a 
limited c\teni oidy, but some notable elforis to 
utilize thcnt more fully linve fjccn made. 

Despite inncli talk al^om atljtisting tlie cur- 
riculuni to diildrcu's present interests, rescarcii 
enterprises for Uvc iclentification of ibose in- 
teres is ha^c hern scarce indeed. Such studies 
as have been rcpovicd emphasize tlie instability 
and variability of iinerests rather than point 
to any condnuing interests wliirh Tnic,'lu guide 
I he curricuhtni maker. Some sturlies. to be 
sure, h:ivc provided evidence in support of the 
general principles that dramatic adventure is 
high m its appeal to younger pupils and that 
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matters close lo ihc everyday li\cs of pupils 
of all ages are f^cnerally found to be close 
10 their iniercsis, but inicrcsi as a criterion o( 
selection rcnjains in ihc realm of theory and 
gotnl inieniions, 

Leariiabiliiy is an aitributc that is hiijidy rela- 
live. E\idcncc (rotn the psjcliulogy of learn- 
ing has failed to pro^idc any clear guidance as 
10 'ivhal is iearuable and wliai is not. Tlie great 
variation in indi\iilual diR'crenccs \void<l seem 
10 preclude any valitl geturali/ations .is to the 
selection of currtcular conictu f»n any such Ijabis 
ahhough die princi()le of learn:ibility <!ocs cm- 
pliasizc the need f<»r adjusitn^; nunhods to in- 
ilividual [)upils. Experience lias ^houn that 
almost any fact or idea can bo iaui»hi at any 
i»ratlc level, but ai;e and intellt^enrc are im- 
portant factors contliii<Mung ilie f^'i;rf*c to ^diich 
a fad niay be learned or an ictea iiuflerstood. 
Peiiineiu reseaicU in this area will be noied 
below iindtr "Cratic [)l,uement.'* 

Accuracv nf cuiriLuluni coon nt is an ideal 
that fc^v woulfi decry, yet curricidum makers 
ha\e devoted liitie aueniion to assurini; the 
acctiracy of the nraierials they Jiavc chosen for 
.so(.i;d s(u(lies courses, feihaps they ha\e relied 
upon the accuracy of the teMlniok writers, wfto 
ha\e usually i>ecfi reqarilcd a*, vcholars in the 
fields in whicli they write. Tint rhis reliance 
may have been mi^placeil is sn^tjcsted by 
3Uytho*s stitdv of the oiroLS aiul scholarly lags 
found in lesibooks in American lii^tory even 
n'hrn those books were written by historians 
<6), That the accmacy of socialstuflies con- 
it^nt taught in the scltooli will increase as stand- 
ar<U for teacher u-dut, ition are raised is the hope 
cxprcssetl in many tptartrrs. 

in comparison whh iUc very linnted research 
^\'hich has been concerned with deierinining dK 
interest, lenrnability. and accuracy of potential 
curriculum content, the amount of research 
dtrecied nt the utility of that cniuent has been 
truly prndigioiis. Iu this area the enormous 
volume may be ascribed to (n) the inherent 
importance of utility as a criicrioti, (h) the 
\vidcspread educaitonalreforrn movements of 
the twcruieili ccntiuy \vhich have demanded 
more "functionality" in the scho()t prof»ram. 
and (r) the lanj^iljiiiLy of *'iu{liiy'* as it is com- 
luonly intcrpreteil. 

About 1920 when research workers undertook 
to determine the conicni which would insure a 
useful social-studies curricuhcni. there was nolh* 
in.q: uew in tlicir purpose, but rherc was the 
genius of innovation in their inet!\od. Borrow- 
ing inspiration fronj the techniques of job 
analysis, curriculum workers endeavored to find 
out objectively uhat things should be tau*;ht 
in social studies by determining what facts, 
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topics, and idens were socially useful in adiiU 
lUc, 

The first studies, e.^. \Vhitbeck's in 1910 
(jcc 26: M7), dciicuded on the consensus of 
expert opinion for the most iniporiiuu fncis 
nnd Iiistoiicnl dates. Later investigiUors under 
the leadership of ClKirtcrs, li iglcy, Horn, and 
tlicir students (see 26: 1 17-1 K ) re;id 'in£nj>lcs of 
newspaper and pcritulicn! literature and tabu- 
lated the frc(]ucnc\ o{ mention of names, dates, 
facts, and topics. I'bcir assumption av,is that 
school instruction slinuUI equip children for the 
advdt activity of readin;; cuirciu liieraiure ^viih 
undcrstaniling, and their iiope was that an 
analysis of thai literature nould <lcicrnune the 
niateiials xvhich should be inchulcti in tlie 
curricidum. When this lechuicjue wns criucizc<l 
on the gromuls thnt rcIati^c frequencies of 
mention woukl chan'^e frotn time to time, wo 
variations were iniioilucctl: (n) items ^vere ratctl 
for importance on the basis of tlicir persistencv 
over a pciiod of \cars nnd (b) writings of 
"frontier tl)inkcis" xvcic consuhed for duos as 
to matters likciv to be of contiruiini; and iri- 
creasincj imponnmc in ^c^rs to come. Lntcr 
studies also dealt more liir'^elv \vith issues and 
^generalizations tfiaii vi:h detailed fna^. Otlicrs 
also studied, in addition to ncuip.ipcrs ntid 
periodicals, political p:)rty platfoinis. hooks, en- 
cyclopedias, pocni>. c. moons. \vomcn's chih pro- 
grams, motion pictures, and socioccononn'c 
statistics. 

The number of indcfiendcnt iiucstLc;ations 
of this type has boeti ^e^v {.w^c. \\ilvr,ii and 
^^ur^a (44) rrport thnt more tluni '.c\ent\ U.n\ 
appeared before Ccncr.di/aiions to\er- 

int; the extensive and diverse lindiii*^s of these 
stiulies are remhMcd viituallv impossible be- 
cause of the specific iintiirc uf the ciata and 
tlie \-3rinbility of K.Tminoloqv and b.iscs of 
classific.iiion. 7 he nnturc of iIjc outionjes of 
such studies ntay perhaps bust be illustrafed bv 
reference to two i\j)irnl investij^ations- one l)v 
Washbnine, rcprescntin;; tlie eailicr approach 
Khich dealt with specific facts ft)miil in ne^^s• 
papers and pcriodicnls (26) nnd one bv Uilliir^s 
U'lu'cli dealt xvith geticrali/ations found in books 
by frontier thinkets (5). 

Wasliburne aiul his collaborators in 1922 
undenook to determine the "basic facts needed 
in history and geoi^r.tphy" by makini^ a staf.is- 
tical analysis of all historic.d and ideographical 
allusions ftnmd in representative samplinqs of 
fourteen pcriodicnls and four neuspnpers dvir- 
ing the years 1905-1922. ^^picnl of the titles 
used were: the AtUuUic, the Ladies' Home 
Journal, the Liter nry Digest, and the Chica(:,o 
Tribune. From these a total of 81,000 allu- 
sions were tabulated. 



Ench item ^^as rated on four counts: (a) the 
gross niimber of allusions to it, (h) the nuniher 
of dilfcrent articles in whic it was mentioned, 
(r) the mtmUer of \ears between tlie fiist and 
last allusion, and {<l) the stmi of the number 
of periodical:* in whiih it was mentioned for 
each of the eighteen years studied, W'ashburne 
believed that the la^t ciiterion was the most 
^alttl index of the curricular usefulness of an 
item. 

The fmal tabulations showed that the most 
frequent of all nlUisions was to '/Vmerica," 
which was mentioned. !j003 times in 12U articles 
over a spiead of 18 \ears for a total of 103 
periodicnl ycnrs, Liv^land was second, Fr.4nce 
third, and New Yoik City fourth, .\merican 
hulians ranked iwcniy fcnn ill, with 811 allu- 
sions in 210 articles o^er a Sjirend of 13 years 
for a total of 73 pcriotlical years. Theodore 
llfjo'-evc'lt ranked twentv. sixth with 71 period- 
ic, il \ears, and Abraham Lincoln was ihiriy-rirsl 
with 72 perio<licai ye.iis. 

liillitv^s (5), wmkin'^' inidor the direction of 
Ilauild Rituif. undii:of)k to determine tlic most 
im{)niiaiit RCneCvdi/ai ions pcnainiug to the 
content of liic so(i:d ':cictRes. Ifo ^ctured the 
CMn>ciisus of ojiiuiou two Inuulred experts as 
to which books represented the outstanding 
tontribuiious of "lioiiiier thinkers" in the sev- 
eral social sciences. As a result he selected 
twenty ci;-;lu books in tlie fields of ncdj^Taphy, 
economics, sociology, ^-^o; cmmciU, tLihute, law, 
and ainluopoloj^y. h of these books was 
caicfnlly read and escry generali/aiion ilealing 
with human group life was ideniilied and li^[ed. 
The more than 'IGOtJ statements so secured were 
then combined. Ljioupcd. and variously rcfiiie<l 
nntil a list of SSO gcneiali/ntioiis "basic to the 
social stvidies" was iccured. In his published 
^oIun^e killings printed these gcnerali/.nions in 
full. ^;i\ing for each its frequency of appear- 
aj\ie and the specific source or sources wiierein 
it was fnntul. A furtficr anahsis of his data 
led to the identiftration of each "concept" in- 
cluded in the S80 generalizations and the 
statistical determination of an iiulcx of itn- 
portancc for each of the concepts. Those 
found "most important'* were: thought, trade, 
price, and geogrnphi<al enviromnenr. 

.Mthough rcsenifh studies have fniled to de- 
lineate the outlines or siibstnuce of a generally 
useful cnrricuhuii in the social sturlies. iliey 
have in some in<li\iilual cases defmitely influ- 
enced the select icm of content, pariiciihnly 
when the research and t!ie (onsiruction of the 
course of sividv were directed by the same 
peison. Thus the content of the junior-high- 
school textbooks by Harold Rugg was de- 
termined in part by the findings of a scries of 
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objective ■ .udics designed for the purpose; and 
A course c/ study for economic geography in 
Kew York City was built upon ?r, actiWiy- 
anaJysis study. Other textbook writers and cur- 
riculum make". Iiavc borrowed from ic^carch 
findings to some extent, but rtpparcntly never 
in a conipreljensivc or sybtcmaiic way. i*crliaps 
geography courses have been influenced most by 
activjty'analysis leseatch ns is illustrated in ibc 
geography curriculum iefi)nimendctl l)y the 
coDimiicee of the \aiioital Society (or the Study 
of Education which rcporiecl in (2B). 

The limited usefulness of ilirre decades of 
effort in this field wms well sunnnari/cd bs 
Wtlsoii in the lOliG Yearbook of ihc Dcpartnicnt 
of Superintendence; "Activity annl\.sii, as it hai 
been applied to the social siiulics. has noi siir- 
cccded in revcalini; the nature ;m(i cnincnt of a 
useful cuiiicuhnn. TJie stutlies reported aic 
scmiscientific ia characKT, consiiiin;; piirnariU 
' of the objcciive tabulation oJ subjective data. 
... It is not possible to 5\nthi'>tz.c the resulis 
of the vaiions invc5iii;aiion<i. , . . in any oli- 
jectjve way in oiUer U) piodncc a saiiifactory 
or complete blueprini of the dc^iiablc coin^c 
of study }\i the socij] siu<iie*^. 1 he inveiiii;;! 
lions aie complexly diUcrcni as to specific pur- 
pose^ as lo poitu of Aicw, :»s to ticlniic. as lo 
scope, and as to results. Nc^ en helcss, they 
constiiure a <lisiinct coiuiibution to curriculum- 
making. . . . Noi only ba^c ihui Jiiulti M^ni' 
direct application to the selcciitm of content 
for the coutsc of study, but tlicir spirit and 
tcdinic are undoubiciliy excel km Sf>urs to ilie 
critical reexamination of curriculum values" 
(sec 26: ir>a.5r.). 

Organization of content. Dining ilie pavi 
two decades curriculum maUeri in the soci.il 
itudics have been acutely ronrtrncd with ihc 
problem of oir^anizing materials for school in- 
ttruction. \'iolcnt and pioloniLjcd contro- 
vcr>ics have ra^cd, numerous theoifc^ have been 
proposed, and iinevaluaied esperimcnution 
has abounded in every quarter, but little genu- 
inc research has as yet been [ocu<icd upon tlie 
problem of organizing content. 

The principal issue has been iihetlier to or- 
^^nizc curriculums in separate courses pat- 
lemed after the scholarly disrijjltucs of hisiorv. 
geography, government, economics, and soci<»|. 
ogy or to create courses wliirh combine ele- 
mcnis of two or more of tfic^e dtsciphiic. 
Those who Jiave chosen the altej nrviive of teach- 
ing the social studies as separate subjects have 
been regarded as confer vat ivcs. An increas- 
ingly large body of reformers have thallcnj^ed 
iradiiional practice by insistinij that the his- 
torian's history and ific economic 's economics 
are not siu'ccd to the needs oi the immature 



learner for whom the most effective arrange- 
ment of materials is said to be one governed by 
life problems, centers of miercst, or gcnerali2cd 
concepts which draw u|>on several or all of 
the scKial subjects at the same time. 

At the present time a veiy preponderant 
majority of secondar\-sc hot A social studies 
courses and a somewhat vnuilkr pioporiion of 
elementary school couisc^ coutintte to follow tlie 
traditional pattern of separate ,vubjecis. In all 
jurts of the United States, huwevrr. arresiinj^ in- 
novations characterircd by dillciini^ dri^rees of 
combination of the traditional bul»jv.tts and de- 
scribed as Ciirrcbted, fu>cd. uruftnl. antl nue 
prated are to bt foiuid. In some phite^ the in- 
tegraii<iji pruiciplc ha- been c anit'd U) its lt>gir.d 
tNiremc, antl the social stiidica Irjsc ihcir iden- 
tiiy e\en as a field and aie nKi:-:cd iiy. a j^ari of a 
total luiiried cunicnium. luniicr ifimplcxitv is 
introduced by the exisicnte of an infmitc varict> 
of patterns for the incernal airamicmciit of ma- 
terials witfiin the seveial cout>ts. whether com 
billed <»r sepaiaie. The!»e specific internal pat- 
terns arc labeled by such lenus us the unit 
plan, the lopic.d appro.nch. tlic bi<wt:ipIuVaI aj> 
pioacli. the chtonoloj;ital ap))ioach, and case 
studies. 

The relative merits of tJie several plani have 
not as yet been (kTmiicIv c^Ial»li^hcd by ol> 
jcciive evaluation of tlicir <)utc(mits alihoui^h 
a fcu' cflons in thi^ direction have been 
m.ide. Nfost cxptriuKnlal studies reported 
)ield some con.'iictin^ and miiJi iitconclusive 
evidence. !u {'riicr.d. rcseirch has shown that 
it is possiljle to attain from conihiued courses 
rcsidts which aie at least cts good ai those 
obtained from sejxuate-subjcci couiscs wJien 
me.Tstircd in teirus of pupils' acln'cvement in 
learnini; information and ar(]uiiin«,' skills (21: 
19, 135). The icteni expcrinierual siitdics of 
\^*lJ[:h^^tono (AS: l2Sf) have :mcm)>ted to 
evaluate "iutan?,ii)le outcomes" as well as in- 
fonnaiton acqtu'red. and tlie results have shown 
that pupils putsuing »ntcj;ratetl curricidums 
excel oiliers in respect to social artitudes and 
social behavior. It must be iccnt^nircd, how- 
ever, iliai curriculum organization was not the 
only variable in the W'riqhtsrone studies, for 
leaching iricthod also dilfcred between the ex- 
perimental and control groups. 

Although reseaich has contribiued little to 
the solution of the central problem of the 
lelaijve merits of the several plans in loims of 
uu I comes, ronsidcrahlc illumination has been 
shed by studies devoted to hrsrorical and loj^ical 
analyses of the njovctnem toward curricular 
integration. ThcJ^c studies have shown that the 
movement is farther advanced in the United 
States than in otlier coimtrics, that it has been 
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waxing uninteiTupiciHy for a, least two decades, 
iha« many of ii$ chaviicierisiic clcjncius cm he 
found in education. J practice and uiiiin^' ol tic- 
cades or e\en ceniurics ago. (Ii;n current pl.ins 
for correlation arc less ariilicial than ihosc 
advocated by ilie I Icrbanians in the 181)0$. 
and tliai nian) of »Uc \ahie!» claimed for inte- 
grated courses also apply to subject courses. In 
fact. i( is ix).N>ibIe tli.it tlie nioveuieni to\>auI 
nuei,'iation has so \itali/ed and cnritheil the 
subjects uhicli Ikhc remained or^ani/etl sepa- 
rately that they niav inke on a neu* lease on 
hfc (42). 

Grade placement, 1 he probk-tn of detcrnun- 
ing uhat curriculum inaie rials to assign lo 
caib school grade has two aspects: the pni- 
%ision for orderly *e({iiente ol eumcnt elemenii 
and ihe asvi'jnuieni oi content (n a j;i^en %\Mic 
in terms ^f tl^e l;.'\el of the ul>ili\ics. iniere^i'i. 
antl achic\euicnts of pnpiU. 'Uic set on d ol 
these aspects has aiiracieil nearly all «)f the 
very hunted amount of rc^canh wliicli lia\ been 
undcriakcji in thi^ :irra. 

I he problenj ol seipience viihin the firo'^ram 
of st\idieit. $^)nJctiiiK'^ .tl^) refritcd to .i^ \rrtital 
inte);i;]tion. has hci n ^i\cn ronsulerablc atirn- 
tion by < tirricidnii: ilicorisis and nmimitues. 
1 hey base propOMil n* hemes for planned repe- 
tition and scliemcs for avoiding all repetition: 
they Jiavc in^t>teil en the [iiincipic of .i;rading 
froni the near to the ritnmc and (roni the re- 
mote to the near. Hut all ^ncli pitjpoials jia\e 
been on a pnori ^^rnuntls. hidceil it is doubt- 
ful whether the \:didiiy o( ;inv pl.m of vertical 
arlicidjtioM could be lestetl b\ objctii^e re- 
search. vVbout all that rcsr.ncli hj> been able 
to show in this area has been the wide \arieiy 
of patterns of };r ide placcnu*nL U\K\\\d in pt>ic- 
tice and their di\efi;cncc from al^v a^^d all of 
the theoretical sthcnies propus^d. Such re- 
search in kUq helil of ^eoi^npliy. 5\ij)plrmeu\ed 
by general rcseatxh ttn pupil .^rowil^ and argu- 
ments from opinion, has accmtnied for the 
shifc from a twoc)cle to a one cycle plan in 
giadcs 1 to 8 (28). 

Ceierniination of grade plarrment in terms 
of tl»e characteristics of the learners has been 
proposed a** a problem seriously deinnnding 
stieniiftc i^^ estimation, but research thus far 
actually completed in this area has been meager 
In a Yearboftk arncle by Rankin (26: Cl>. 8), 
wliich is tlie most tliorough sunmiary yet made 
of studies bearing upon the grading of social- 
studies currirtilum niarerials, tiic following three 
approaches arc noted: {a) child interest, (b) 
utility to pupils, and (c) ease of learning. The 
first two of these arc said to have received 
practically no atteiuion whatsoever in the so- 
cial-studies field although penmen t research in 



science, spelling, and liealth education are 
cited. Only wiiJi le^pcci to grading materials 
in terms of their dilhculty or ease of learning 
lias an) considerable research '^een reported, 
ami Ircrc the concern has been more largely 
uiih skills than wiih inforjuation. 

Pupils' abilities to grasp sorial concepts and 
to master sttidv skiils have been <howu quite 
naturally to increase regidarly wiUi graiic Ic el 
(^* g. 16). liut ihoio has been no agvceuicni 
among investigators as to what percetuagc of 
achievement on any grade !e\cl is mt>^i clearly 
indicative oC jnoper placement. Tsing figures 
which vary fron^ 50 to 75 per cent and noting 
umisttal jum]>s in the learning curve. tlifVcrent 
stutlents luvc offered the foUouing c«)nrUisions 
from research: 

Concepts cNpre>Ni ng relatioJl^llip5i involving 
objects aie easier than concepts evpressing re- 
l.nionsliips involvin*^' persfitjs. Such abstract 
cmrccpts as *'patiiousm" and "intlu««try" are 
quite beyotKl ihe capacity of diildien in the 
primary grndes. 'Ihe concept of "/one" in 
/;e()graphv is too dillictdt for tisc below ihc 
^i.^th grade. 

1 he relative difficulty of soti il-^tudiei reading 
materials can be cuifrulled to sonic extent by 
rcfercnre to the v.inous word h\ts which have 
been developed bv tesearcli. In addition to 
the general worti l*>ts. several have been com- 
piled for the ^peiinl vocabularies oC the social 
Mtidie-i. The^e arc combined iiv tl^e extensive 
lisf prepare<l bv \\\.-vley (see 15; .'»02-000), 

Tupils can understated hlstorif al cpivcxies 
belter than descrtpiions and c\p<iiitioni. Sec 
also Rkaoinc. 

Ability to interpret carKxms increases most 
\navkedly l)eiv\*een the age of twelve and fifteen. 
suggcNting I heir de>: lability as curriculum ma- 
leiial on the junior-liigh-school level. 

Most pupils in the seventh grade n^ay be ex- 
prtied to tmdetst.ind all forms of simple graplts. 
and son^e may be u<ed belov^- that level. Circle 
gr.Tphs arc most easily understooil; line graphs 
are most diincult. 

Ability to use geograpliical tools, such as 
map<. glol)es, books^ and pictures, was studied 
in grades I tl>rou-!i S by '1 Jiorp C'^ce 27: -lOJ)- 
As a result, she prepared a table suggesting the 
grade in v\hich e.irh of 28 tool uses shouUt 
be introduced. 

T he social studies ofTer no cleaily disccriviblc 
order of difficulty, no logical or<ler of learning, 
no series of pro^^ressive laws and principles. 
The obvious variables are the indivi^Iual pupil, 
the class, the content, the teacher, and the 
melhocL In view of these difficulties it is not 
surprising that so few lairgible conclusions viith 
respect to grading arc avatiai>lc. and the out- 
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looli for future aclilcvenicnc is not very cn- 
couragrng. 

Social learning. The knowledge of how pu- 
pils learn, obstacles in the ^^ ay ol learn ini^, ;in<l 
factors that facilitate Icurniug are niatteis of 
iJie greatest concern to teiicJiers. The obli'ja- 
lion to study tlie problctn of learning ims been 
parucularly ob\ious in recent \enrs because 
the evidence as lo the nnture of ilie lc:nning 
process emphasizes the role of the teacher x\ a 
ilirccior of learning ruthcr ihan as an im- 
partcr of information. 

Researdi on the nature of learning lias 
been abinidant and fiuiidil. and the general 
conchisions uhicli ha^e been reathcd are re- 
viewed elsewhere in this \oiunic. (See Child 
Developmfnt; Lfakni.xu; MorivA i ion.j Only 
those matters which [>Lr(,tin distincri\c:Iy to 
soda! learning will be Iktc considered. In 
>iew of the fact that tmh dnfimtii'r niaticis are 
narrowly limited, the space here gi\cn to ic- 
search in social learning is far less than would 
be demanded b) the importance to tc.tchi ng of 
rcseauh in Uarning. 

Basic to all leatnini; is experience^ and h?.%ic 
to social learning is 5<jcial c\pcrici»ce. Hy social 
experience meant indi\iilu.il ol>ser\:itit)n of 
hitmin relationships and acii\itte:> as well as 
actnn! participation in grruij) life. Diicct ex- 
perience, hinve\cr, is clearly limited in iis p<»s- 
libilitics for acquainting the learner with the 
wide range of information about society and for 
developing in^iglit into and understaiirlin'r of 
iocial problems and processes wluch arc c%<cn* 
tial lo elTective social competence on the part 
of the indi'\idual. In order to learn about 
society and how to participate in it. tlie pupil 
must depend on the experiences of others as 
well as upon Ins own experience. Tliat is. 
he learns by vicarious experience, wliith process 
takes place ahnost exchisi\ely tliroui^h ilie nic- 
diuni of language. Thus the basic factors in 
social learning are experience and !angnnj;cv 
Tliic former involves activities, projects, pupil 
origauizations, and pirpil participation in com- 
munity life. The latter involves vocabulary 
growth, development of concepts of time, place, 
and number, and the problems of readiuK- 

The two basic media of social learning — ex- 
perience, and language — must he employed side 
by side at all stages of social education. Km> 
pirical c\idcnce seems to recommend that tlie 
lower grades devote major emphasis to direct 
experience nUWc simuhaneonsly fostering skills 
in the use of language to identify that experi- 
ence and that the secondary school may most 
profitably reverse the emphasis by greatly ex« 
pan ding the vicarious experience of pupils 
through the use of language, which has come to 



have meaning for them as it has previously been 
related to their own experience. Direct experi- 
ence should thus play a supplementary but by 
no means minor role in secoiuJary schi»ol in- 
struction. 

The relative values of direct experience and 
verbal learning have been variously studied. 
'I he foinier, in Mich forms as rc.ili^iic construc- 
tive activities and field trips. Ius been shown 
generally, but not always, to result in a more 
\i\id umlerbianding witJi leaver erroneous con- 
cepts, but the latter iias jjrovcu to be much 
more economical in time aiul atlaptabic to a 
far greater range of social learning. In the 
study of history the learner innst of necessity 
rei) upon other means than direct experience, 
and many phases of the other social studies arc 
almost eqiinlly dependent u])on vicarious ex« 
perience. T hat \icarious experience is more 
accurate and lasting when c<^n\eyed by media, 
such as pictures aiuI models, which are closer 
to realii) than words* has been cdcciively 
tlemonitrated. Tlie specific evidence on thii 
last point will be considered below umler 
"Equipment." 

5oc/a/ learning through direct experience. 
Although educators have long recognized the 
importance of tlic experiential basis of learning, 
it was formerly assumed that sulHcienJ experi- 
ence would be acquired by chiUlren in their 
everjday life, lea^ing to the schcwd only the 
task of inici[)renn;^' pupilV e\[)eriencc by 
identifu'ng and expanding it ilirouqli verbal in- 
struction. Under the inllucute of sucli nine- 
teenth centuiy pioneers as Pestalo//i. Froebel. 
and Parker and the majority of influential 
leadeis in the twenrteth ccnuiry, emphasis has 
been placed upt)n the importance of the school's 
responsibility for providing pupils with de* 
liberately planned direct experience as an in* 
tegra! pari of instruction. In sociahstudies 
teaching this has meant the adoption of such 
out-of sthonl practices as' fuld irips^ clean up 
ueeks. comnusnity surveys, and participation 
in comnuuuiy activities, such as traffic control. 
Red Cross drives, and even local governnieni. 
Under the same aegts many pupil activities 
within the school, such as student government, 
citizenship chibs, and lifelike project work 
of all sorts, have been encouragcfl as means 
of providing die social experience considered 
basic to social education. 

Despite a voluminous literature in the field 
of experiential . learning aiul its widespread 
effects upon actual practice, there is a notable 
lack of direct research concerning its value in 
terms of social learning. Tiie outstanding con« 
tribution to fundaniencal thinking as to social 
learning through direct experience is the critical 
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juialyus by Horn (13: 393-440), based only 
tlighlly upon objective research but replete 
with evi'dence from experience and jiidgmcni 
and filled with practical $ii^(;e$iions. liorn 
dearly shous tlic unique vahica to be gained 
from objects, exhibits, jiiusciims. excursions, and 
construciive aciiviiics. In connection v.iih the 
latter he analyzes prevalent practices (utilizing 
in part the evidence from an unpiibliihtU 
doctoral dissertation by >rarion Anderson, who 
investigated constructive acuNitics in the social 
Uudies, 1880-1930) and rejects those %vl^ich are 
deficient in authentidty, \\hich type he claiins 
to be most frequent in nse. J^e stresses the 
vaJues of constructing ^voiking model* anil 
carrying out actual processes and of "tJic direct 
participation in the solution ol coininnnity 
problems." His fiindnuutital dicta as to use 
are (a) that constructive aciivities have rcil but 
limited usefulness and so sliouKl supplrnient 
but not supplant other modes of instmciion 
and (b) ihnt "cucU aciiviiy should conuibuie 
directly to the understjutliuj^ oi bonio inipoit.mt 
aspect or process of soci.tl lile: th.u is. it should 
be strictly snbotdinnte to (he inipoitant con- 
cepts that mnke up tlic ciujiculum in the social 
studies" (13: 117). 

SoctMl learning ihrour,h /an^'ua/fff. Despite 
an increased luili/.iiion of dfrtct experience, hv 
far ihe greater p:irt of all social learninj; in 
the schoolsMake^> place tlirovij^h the medium of 
language. Whether by reading the printed 
page or by listening to the spoken word, the 
pupil's af>j)Joach to vjcial Icaining throtij;Ii 
language involves the same fiindamenial prob- 
lem. Language makes possible an almost un- 
limited range and depth for learning, but, as 
actually used in most school situations, it has 
exhibited serious inadefjtiacies as a means of 
achieving coniplctc and accurate imdersiandiiig 
of social realities. "The nicmorizaiion of 
empty Kords and the complacent possession of 
flagrant misconceptions and \as;vic ideas apjiear 
to be more nearly the rule than tlic cxreption" 
(13: 151). 

The reasons for the deficiencies of lany;uage 
as a means of social learning have been studied 
extensively^ especially with respect to reading. 
They seem to be principally the following: (a) 
Words are symbols of reality and inevitablv 
convey different connotations to the reader or 
hearer from those intended by the user. The 
difference is minimized when the writer or 
speaker is an anist in the use of words and 
vhcn the reader or hearer lins a large reservoir 
of correct associations between words and the 
reah'tics for which they stand, {b) Amoni; chil- 
dren the failure of words to convev adequate 
meanings is accentuated by reason of their 



limited background of experience, (c) Faulty 
use of words in the schoolroom as well as in the 
home and on the playgiound develops wrong 
associations bet>\*een woids and realities for 
many children, (d) Very often the social ideas 
which words attempt to convey are inherently 
too diflicuU to be comprehcndetl by prospective 
learners, (r) Language has sometimes failed as 
a medium of instruction not because of any 
inherent quality but because in its use it has 
been poorly adapted to the requirements of 
the learner. Sj>ecifically it has too often dealt 
with abstractions wiili too little attention to 
descriptions of concrete deiuiK 

All of ihe inatlcquacies of language are re- 
vealed sharply in iindies of rea<ling as related 
to undciitanding ihe social sttidies. In addi- 
tiun. there are certain dilfrcuUies pertaining to 
the reatling process ii^elf (see Reading). 
Kurtheinuire. indi\idunl dilfeienccs in reading 
ability nie extrenieh- great. In any one school 
grade the dilTercnce in reading ability between 
the best and the ponicst pupil is typically 
greater than ilie difleKnce between the average 
reading ai>ility of pupils iJi grades from four 
to eight )carb apart. 

Vocabulary is important both as an element 
in reading ability and as a mcdiiun for the 
devclopnirnt jnd retention of social concepts, 
tacit of the social-^tudits subjects has a dis- 
tinctive vocabulary, including many common 
words wiili special mcaninjjs. The number of 
words peculiarly characteristic of histoid has 
been shown to be natch smaller than tliat for 
each of tlie other fields. So-called history woid 
lists usually consist largely of terms from the 
other social sciences (37). X'arious word lists 
for separate fieUh and combinations of them 
have been compiled bv Stephenson, Eubanks. 
Ware, Prcssey. and others, and a composite of 
these lists made by Wesley, containing about 
1500 w^ords with indices of utility and diffjculty. 
is reproduced as .^ppendi\ 11 in the volume by 
Kelley and Kiey (15). 

The importance of knowing the basic vo- 
cabulaiy of the social stii<iies has been amply 
demonstrated in several iinesiigations. Pressey, 
for example, found a coefTtcient of correlation 
of .79 between scores on a test of social terms 
and a test of reading comprehension invoUing 
those terms and a coefficient of .07 between 
the fornter test and pupils* marks in history 
(15: 159-00). Anotlier study foimd that knowl- 
edge of social studies teiitis has a higher pie- 
diciive power in high-school .\merican Itistory 
than either an intelligence test or a general 
reading test. 

The factors that contribute to vocabulary 
growth are not as clearly identifiable as the 
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outcomes which result fror. it. A remarkable 
constancy of the growth curve according lo age 
and grade status is typical al though Pressey 
found evidence lo suggest a much greater rate 
of growth between grades -1 and 8 than between 
grades 9 and 12. which ihe attributed to direct 
instruction in ihe elementary grades and the 
lack of it in high Mrhool. Other studies have 
borne out the general principle that direct 
instruction is the suiesi way to secure vocabulary 
growth. Ncwburn. howevci, found no differ- 
ence in the cfTeciivencsi of vocabulary drill on 
words found in the history lesson and on words 
related to but not selected from the assigned 
readings (see 21: 6G ;)8). 

Taking course work in the social studies 
bears surprisingly little relationship to growth 
in the tcchnicnl \ocabulary of the social stud- 
ies. This fact is indiraicd by the ap]>ioxiTnatcU 
equal degrees o( growth found by \Vil!>on in 
New York State for school gr:ides in wluth 
nearly all pupils were enrolJccl in social si luliti 
courses as conipnied with thusc ^r;ides in which 
few pupils wcfc esnoUcd (41: 94). it uas even 
niore clearly denionsi rated in an unpublished 
invcsiigalion by Murra, in which the coclTicicnt* 
of correlation between the social science ^o<:abn 
laries of college sophomores and the amounts 
of course wotk which they had had in giatlt-^ 
9 lo 14 varied for dilTercnt groups from .12 to 
.33. The .vTme 5tudy found a corrtlniion of .70 
betw*een scores on the social -scicnte vocnbiilrirv 
test and a general intelligence test, thus cur* 
roboraiing other evidence as to the high degree 
of identity between these two factors. 

Ouc-of-school cx[»cricncc is another factor 
comntonly found to bear a significant relaiioTi- 
ship to comprehension of social tenns. being 
found in one study of geoi;raphic terms to out- 
rank even the intelligence factor. 

Special aspects of social learning. Time. 
Important to the undci-stniiding of society is a 
sense of time. Such an undrrstandtnc; li.is long 
been assumed as an objective of historv in^iruc- 
tion, but the results have not been enrouraginj; 
in the light of the prevalence of erroneous 
and inadequate time concepts among adidts. 

A sense of time seems to develop rather in- 
dependently of direct school instruction as an 
individual grows older although definite teach- 
ing oC chronology and general intelligence are 
both factors that may speed up normal growth 
in this area. The almost utter lack of chrono- 
logical sense by primary children lias been 
shown (16). College students clearly possess 
more accurate conceptions of time than do hii^h* 
school pupils (38: 408 10). The more ?.(\- 
vanced students exhibited more expansive 
views of both the past and the future. 



Of the 2500 most frequent words in Thorn- 
dike's Ust the 119 words which convey time 
concepts have been listed and classified by 
Wesley (381 401-05). Of these 43 were idenli- 
fied as definite time concepts and 76 as in- 
definite time concepts: 12 definite time con- 
cepts were among the 500 nuisi frequent woids 
in Thorndike's list. 

Exact dales and other sy>eciric leferences to 
time are definitely superior to approximate 
dates and other general time references in terms 
of economy of learning and total grasp of 
chronology (38: 405: 16). The njcmorizing of 
specific date-event associations without relating 
dates to one another and to a total time pattern 
is almost universally condemntd and deservedly 
so in view of the evidence as to the rapid 
foigetiing of such learnings £ind their failure to 
coniributc to a general sejisc rif time. The use 
of lime lines and time charts is widely and 
strongly recommended, but their values have 
yet to be appraised by research. 

Place. Social-studies insuuctioti is concerned 
with teach iiig both a gcncrnh/cd sense of place 
relationships and store of knowledge oi spe- 
cific pbce lotaiions. Geography bears the chief 
burden of such instruction ahhough it is 
shared by the other social studies, notably 
history, 

Wesley found only 7 words descriptive of 
location and 15 specific pJarc ij;tmes in ihe 
first 2500 woids of Thorndike> word list (38: 
413-15). l*rcssey found ih.ii entering-colIri;e 
students needed to know 1 15 geographical 
names in Am erica n history and 88 in European 
history (30). Indeed the Mvcallcd special vo- 
cabularies of gcoj^rapliy. uoicd earlier in this 
section, all contain researth evidence on the 
needs for learning about place. 

Knowledge of gco^apliic terms has been 
shown to correlate significantly with out -of- 
school experience. Pupils' actual knowledge in 
this area has been shown to he sharply deficient, 
one study showing dearly that pupils actually 
knew much less than their teachers thought 
they did. >fany nf children's erroneous concep- 
tions regarding place seem to result from poor 
ability at map reading. Suggestions pursuant 
to these findings have pointed toward more 
direct instruction in map reading skills and a 
greater luiltzntion of the globe. 

Onajititativc thitihiur^. Clear thinking about 
social matteis demands th.it one be able to 
deal with concepts of number as well as of time 
and place. IJoucvcr. jchool pupils. colle.ge .stn- 
dents, and adults j;cnerally have been found 
notably ill equip])ed to translate such general 
quantitative terms as "heavy." "manv," and 
'*vcry few'* into numbers that are at all reason- 
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able for the context used; nnd, o>ll^■cl■scly, they 
cannot relate spccilic qunntiiati\c measures iiuo 
anything meaningful in terms of their experi- 
ence (13: 189-91). 

AUhotigh rcbPjrch has been emphatic in 
showing dcficicncici in cxistcni f]»ini>iitniivc 
thinking and in the slow growih of this .il>ility, 
it hns also sliown the very real deiiinnds ni;ide 
by textbooks and by situations in a(iuit life for 
careful qiinniitaiive thinking. Ne\crthcle5.«;. na 
experiments ha\e as yet been reported \\hich 
reveal the instructional nialcriitii and jioce 
dures which sliouhl be empjoycd in enj;cudci' 
iiig the ability to think qu;\niitaii\ei*. . 

Method of teaching. Research studies deal 
ing with cl.tssroi>ni methods in the social studies 
may be conbideicd tinder four headings: (^i) 
descriptions of past njcthotU: (h) descriptions ol 
present mcthoils; (c) appraisals of the ouicoinev 
and coinpar:ui\c v.iliies (;f certain fi\ed ftnttcifn 
of method; (d) unaly%es of specific ciftments ol 
method. 

History c( method. S^jcia I studies lc;ict>cri 
hnve shown then»>elscs lo be rcninrkably un 
conteincil ivith the history of their owu pro- 
lession. This is rhc jnore surprisini,' in vieiv of 
the usual claims of histoiy tejcJiers to ihc 
vahics of knowfnj^^ the pa\t in. order to know 
the present. Studies in tlic history of nietfujils 
have been nnicl! fewer than studies in the his- 
tory of (he cuiriruhini ;\Uhouv;h it should he 
acknowledged ihnt some of the liutcr. cited 
abo^e, have ca^t intidcntnl lit^hi on mcthfjils. 
Of the fornier type of studies tlie tnnst ilircttU 
hel))ful are thr articles by Rtissell (32). which 
deal '.vilh liismty tencliin;; in Nc>r \'oik Mate 
from J8r»0 to 1830, aiul the /Vf/Zj YfiDbook ol 
the Natiun.'d Cotmcil for the .Social Sindics. 
Thf Historical rtj/jnonrh tt) Methods of Taifh 
in^ the Social Studies (23). 

Such evidence as is a^.ulablc yicltls an arrnv 
of inieresiins^, detailed facts an<l a frw si^nifi' 
cant generalizations. One learns, for ex.unplc 
llini many of tljc 'uppusedlv recent entpli;i"»es. 
such as wide rendin^ij and pu[jil activity are 
not so wl[olly new as is comnionly beliciod. 
The lag of practice hcliitul thcoiv is a constant 
phenomenon. Tlie dominance of the tcxi!)iM»k 
and the question-and aixswer recitation lias been 
noted for at least the last century altlion^li 
these ph:\ses of method have declined sli{>htU 
in relative importance in the twet\iicih centvny 
with the increased use of more flexible methods. 
The use of constructive activities in elenieiuary 
social studies seems to have increased in the 
J870's and ISSO's and then declined, to be re- 
vived again in the I920's, The source mctho<l 
in histor)' came into wide use in the 1890's and 
subsequently declined. 



Current pracf/c^T. Conducting ^ recitation 
based on pupils' p^c^ious reading of a textbook 
assignment appears to be the most commonly 
employed method of sociaJ studies teachers at all 
levels between the college and the prinKiry 
grades. The lecture meihotl donn'naies college 
instruction and group actiNities characterize the 
primary grades, lew teachers use the textbook 
recitation exclusively, but most of rliem use it 
more than any other. Next in jvjpidariiy arc 
informal discussions led by the teacher, social- 
ized recitations led by pupils, and supcr>ised 
study. Group acli\ity is fairly common in the 
elementary grades but ii rarely found iti sec- 
ondary schools. It is impossible to be at all 
precise in ebiiinaiing relative frequencies of the 
use of particular methods because of the loose 
tjse of lerminolo'^y in this field and the par- 
lialiy conflicting evidence of dilfereni investiga- 
tions, but it is ceuain that the faithful tise of 
such pattern methods as the DaUf>n plan, the 
contract plan, and the Morrison plan is ex- 
ceedingly rare. Reference to ihree uf the more 
important studies will indicate son»e of the evi- 
dence on which the preceding genrr.'lizations 
h.ive been based. 

After direct cLissrooiu observation of 250 
rcptc.sentati>e Mi<ldle Western social-studies 
classes in grades 7 :uul S in 19:^3-31 Fenny (7) 
reportett "the activities one would be likely to 
sec wpon stepping into a social-sttulies cl.iss" aj 
follows: "*l hc f>l>jec(t^e of the modal [i.e. 
lyjiical] U'sv>n uould he tlie determination of 
tJic decree to which pupils ha\e mastered facts 
in the textUjok- . . . One would probably see 
a part of the period de\oic<l to ^npcrviicd 
sttidy. There would be cxtcn5i%c qtiestioning 
by the teacher or j>reparation for discussion by 
the teacher, such as aji overview. . . . The class 
would in most cases be organized and dealt 
with as a whole." 

In a questionnaire study of 384 represcnta- 
li\c social studies teachers in Xew Vork State 
in 19:J7 Wilson (41) found that nearly all had 
u^cd rccit.ition, informal discu^^ion, and di- 
rected study nt souk time or other an<l that the 
fir*)! two nwdu>ds were n?nw favrirrd. In terms 
of total classroom trine the tenchcrs reported 
that 12 [)cr cent uas spent in making the as- 
signment, •i3 per cent in recitation. 23 per cent 
in supervised study, II per cent in testing, and 
10 per cent in other acfixities. funior-hinh- 
school teachers de\oted coii'itdcrably Ic'A time 
than scnior-lvRh'School teachers to recitation 
and more to supervised study and other activi- 
ties. Wilson re|x>ried that his direct observa- 
tion in 200 classroom visits emphasized more 
than the statistics the high frequency of teach- 
ers' use of "relatively formal redtation/' 
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"Superior * tench :rs of the social studies use 
the textbook recitation much kss tlinn teaclicn 
generally according to results of a (jucstion naive 
survey of 1764 superior tenchcrs in 103G-57 (27). 
In reply lo n hve-choicc ciicck li^i of methods 
11.6 per cent reported i^se of the "textbook 
rcciiation," 53.7 per cent used the "soiiaiiy.ed 
recitation," 10.7 per cent used "individiol ac 
tivitics," 19.7 per rent ubcd "group acii\iiies.' 
and 23.7 per cent used varimis conibinaiionb o* 
these. Of tlic elementary teachers included in 
the study, 31.3 per cent used gioup activities. 
On alt levels a decided preference (57.2 per 
cent) for group activities vvas expressed in re- 
sponse to the query: "What techni()ue %\oul<l 
you prefer to use if conditions permitted?" In 
reply lo this same question only 1.5 per cent 
expressed preference for the itxthwwk. recita- 
tion. 

Trends in classroom procedure in the social 
studies have been moving in the same direction 
as njciho<iolo?;ical trends gener.illv. That die 
extent of change in practice is to Jerahiy less 
than that indimied by the uritinj; about meth- 
ods is dcmi/;i'.irate<l by compnvinp; such descrip- 
tive surve\s as are included in xUc above para- 
graphs w'itU reviews of the litcr.nnre. sucii as 
those of J?odgkins (12) and Phillips (see 2lr 
Ch. 3). 1 he conclusions of the latter investi- 
gator, cautiously based on b<-)tlj practice nnd die 
literature, may be tnken as an accitrnre staie- 
incnt of current trends; **.Meiiuxls . . . [in ilie 
social studies] bcnr witness lo widespread in- 
terest in stith devices as large unit procedures, 
netver concepts of mastery arul m.istciv tech- 
niques, labointory procedures and individual 
work, and tar\ing degrees f»f socialization in 
place of the more tornial recitatiori (ecliniqucs. 
In general the trend seems to be in the direc- 
tion of greater opporttniiiy for pupil initiative 
and activity, sociali/aiion in cln^sroom proce- 
dures, and richer and fuller roncepis of ma^ery 
and standards of perfornian<c*' (p. fiS). 

Evaluation of patterns of method. Kdncn- 
lional philosophers and prnrtiiioncrs have filled 
iss'cniieih-ccntiiry educational Hternture wiih a 
host of labels and slogans concerninj* methods. 
The icrminoloy^y has become exrcedini^lv con- 
fusing, and teaciiers, other ihan the original 
innovators, have taken to usins; the words with- 
out always comprehetidinj* the basic rcnlities. 
(Sec Methods ok Teachinc.'J In view of tliis 
confusion an initial task of the cnieful investi- 
gator has been to identify the essence and scope 
of each of the several proposed schemes of 
methodology, A useful contribution to the 
clarification of thinking on this problem is 
provided by Wesley (38). who ftas compiled 
two lists of methods, one a classification of 56 



methods under eleven rubrics according to the 
basis ol classification (p, 473-71), the other 
identifying the "focal point" of caili. of four- 
cen methods, as follows (p. 177): 



Method 


Point of Emvuasis 


Topical 


Synthesized content 


Unit 


Understanding of signifi* 




cant units 


Textbook 


Content 


QJucsiion and answer 


Clarification and dr ill 


Lecture 


Authoritative prescnintion 


Contract 


Differcniiaied acliievemeni 


Block 


Uilfcrcntiattd av»i^nment 


laboratory 


Achicsemcni through 




equipment 


Problem 


Experience in solving prob- 




lems 


Project 


Fxpcrimental learning 


Directed study 


Facilitation of learning 


Socialized 


Social ccM">pcration 


Developmental 


Pupil grow th 


Source 


Developntent of critical 




faculties 



In practice ench of the al>ove methods par* 
lakes oi many aspects other than its point of 
emphasis. Mntiy of its specific elements will 
also be found as a part of other mcrhods with 
difTerin,*^ disiinciivc <mphnses. This fact» plus 
the extremely \ariable usage in terminology 
amonq difTerc!ii leacliers an<[ writers, makes it 
inordinately dillicuh to identify precisely jtist 
^Wiat is meant l)v anv one method, and it thus 
becomes even fu<Jre diiFiciilt to rompnre one 
t]icth<K! s^'ith anoilier. Nevertheless, the at« 
tempts to make such comparis<>ns by tltcnreJical 
analyses, by reviews of the literature, and by 
ntore or less "controlled" cla vsroom ex peri* 
mentation have been very numeroita. Evi* 
dence provided by this rcsearcli is of essentially 
the same nature for special methods in the 
social studies as for genera! methods (sec 
McTHons OK l^AriiiNc): it thus needs only brief 
attention in this place. 

In 5un>maiy of the evidence Modgkins has 
written: "On the whole, experimental studies 
in compnrativc teaching methods have been 
rather inconclusive tluis far. Even where dif* 
fcrences mii;ht seem large enough to be statis* 
tically significant in favor of one method or 
another, allowance must generally be made for 
complicating factors, such as imperfectly 
equated pupil groups differences in the skill 
and enthusiasm with which different methods 
arc nandlcd. and inability to test some of the 
important outcomes. Experiments or groups of 
experiments involving enough pupils and 
enough variety of conditions to warrant con- 
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elusions oC broad and general applicability nrc 
Tare — and ncccNsarify rarer in i he social studio j 
than ill sonic oUicr fields in which objccu^'c 
lesring is more readily able to co\cr the Ucsircct 
ouicomcr (12: 9). 

The incoiiclusi\cness of experimental rcsulu 
in chi$ area is further attcsicci by ihc conclu- 
«onsof Kitnnicl (18), IMiillips (see 21: Ch. 
and Davey and Hill (sec 21: Ch. 1), c;\c\\ oi 
whom made a direct analysis of the c\ idence, 
much of which is contained in unpublished 
theses. Although or»c is conipcllcd to n;»rcc 
that no single one of ilie widely 3<Uocaicd 
"newer niciliods" can be shown dcmonsirnbly 
to be more clEective than the "traditional meth- 
ods/* it must also be recognized that the former 
have been found to be at least equally clfective 
ivith the latter in terms of cominonly measured 
results, Ir^ terms of attitudes, abilities, ami af- 
lions, pupils tvho had been taught by the 
newer r>»ciho<ls were found to be dcfmijely 
mperior in the only studies to date which have 
attempted careful objective measurement ol 
these outcomes — those by \Vri;;h£ stone (45» 46). 
The perfection of techniques for mc;isuri»iy the 
less tangible outcomes of socinhstudics instiuc- 
rion will no doubt pcttuit a luorc coi^jpcieiU 
appraisal, but tliat situation is still in the I'utnre. 
In the meantime the burden of proof as to the 
desirability of a teacher's usinj; nnv p;irricular 
method lies with (hose who nouUl have him 
change from whatever his judgment and experi- 
ence lead him to follow. 

Special mention should be made of the re- 
>earch on companitivc nicihn<ls in gt'ogmphv. 
i\fosi definite results have followed the isola- 
tion and evaluation of .^urh specific procedures 
as the cfTcci of work sheets, lesson guides, ques- 
tions, anfl workbooks (23). While the tliifer- 
enees in favor of the experimental procedure 
were usually positive, ihcy were by no means 
overwhelming;. One must recoi^ni/e that such 
elements as the type of exercises used, tlie qual- 
ity of instruction, the degree of control of ihe 
experimental factors, and other variables are 
bound ID affect the reiult. In addition to the 
specific results these studies have tended to pro- 
mote trends toward wider reading, the more 
frequent use of sources, and the making of 
. Jd trips. Other studies seem to show positive 
results in favor of wide reading at the close o( 
the Unit, in favor of utilizing muscinns. the 
use of maps, pictures, and other supplementary 
materials <23). 

Perhaps the most nearly conclusive of aU the 
evidence concerning the comparative value of 
methcKis i$ that which points to ihe desirability 
of a variety of methods as disiincjuishcd from 
the exclusive use of any one method, but even 



this gcncraliralion is not incoutrovcruhlc ai\d 
is not to be taken as a rule of practice for 
every teacher* 

Elcmcats of method. Method of icachinjf 
becomes more cUccti\ely subject to cxpcrimen* 
lal analviis when considered iu terms of its par* 
ticular component elenicnts than when treated 
as an inclusive entity. Thus some very svib- 
siantial coiurilnuions to good teaching procc« 
dure have been made by research studctits who 
have studied the vahics to be gained and tech* 
niqucs to be u^ed in (n) telling or lecturing, 
(6) questioninjj. (c) directing study, and (<i) 
directing pupil actiNjty. Ahhough it is recog- 
nized that many other "elements of uiethcxi" 
might be enumerated, most-of the research find- 
ings pf'''Jiiient to them aie reviewed either else- 
where in this article, particularly in the sections 
On "Social learning" and "Equipment** or in 
other articles in this volume. 

Tellies or lecturing. Teachers tend to talk 
less in ^CK:ia|. studios classrooms than fcrmcrly. 
This shift in practice reflects the weight of 
authoritative opinion on the matters of the 
proper role of the icaclicr and of oral instruo 
tion, and this opinion in turn invokes the 
sanction of ^e^enrcl^ findings. ' 1 he CN idence 
usually cited, however, is taken (lom the psy- 
choio<;y of learning ("the active nature of the 
learning process" and related theses) and bears 
only intlirecily on the fimdamental question of 
the validity of lecturing for specific purposes. 
Some critia have pointed out that the dictum 
that tcaclicrs should not lecture is an erroneous 
application of the evidence and have in.Msted 
that listening to an oral presentation may be 
just as "active" and just as cdicacious for 
learning a^i reading the printed page. Un- 
forriiiiatcly liulc expcrimentatiun has dealt di- 
rectly with the valuer of teacher telling as an 
clement of rnethod. A considerable proportion 
of the research on this problem has been con- 
cerned with college tcadu'ng on the one liand 
and with subjects other than the social studies 
on the other. The full range of this cvidejice 
is well reviewed by Horn (13: 300-26). The 
outstanding conclusion is that teacher tolling, 
or the "iccture method," probably has con- 
siderahlv niore uscf\dnc5S in elementary and 
secondary-school social studies than is commonly 
assumed. Some of the specific fmdings sitggest 
tlie following: (a) nbiliiy to learn from spoken 
words exhibits a high degree of correlation 
with ability to learn from printed words, both 
forms of learning being dependent essentially 
on competence in understanding language; {b) 
"students probably learn more from excellent 
and less from poor lectures than from reading" 
(13: 314); (c) oral teaching is more efTective 
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than pupil reading; below ihc sixih or &cvenil\ 
grade, but if iiululgcd in excessively will 
retard grou'ih in reading ability; (d) in ihe sec- 
ondary schools ihe lecture hns some disiiuciivc 
advantages and .sliould be lused uii occjsiuii, but 
the evidence is not concJusive ns lo jusi ultnt 
arc ihc occnsiom ujhjii wiiicli this nieaui oi 
instruction shoukl be used. 

Questioning, As in ilic case of talking, the 
social -studies teacher is asking fewer questions 
than lornicriy, and the reasons for this trend 
arc similar. Tiie questionandanswcr reci la- 
lion, the dominant dassroani procedure in 
social'Siiidics instruction lor generations, ha^ 
been jcvercfy attacked in recent ycwrs, but the 
attack has been largely on the basis of indirect 
evidence and a priori judgment. .\s in the 
case ol the lecture method, criticisms Imve been 
more against its abuses than against die essence 
o( the technique itself, an<l ibc direct e\idence 
on the issue has been slight. Despite the dis- 
repute of class questioning the practice still pic- 
vails as the typical procedure in the great 
ni.ijority of social-studies classrooms. (See j>, 
1112.) 

The potential value of quesiioninj^ for pv(t- 
moting pupil learning and retention has been 
amply demonstrated by rescnrcli. Hut it is 
e<|u:dly evident from research iliat tliese po- 
tentialities arc rarely realized. Questioning 
may be utili/ed efleciively to develop pupil 
interest, thought proce^es» antl undcrsiandini^. 
to establish a vital rapport bt.".Kcen teacher and 
pupil, i\nd to test j)iipils' achievements; hut in 
practice the last n.inied purpose predominates. 
Ciuestioning (ails to residt in niaxinuim clfcc- 
livcness because of the overuse of questions as 
mere lesung devices, the infrecjucnt use of ques- 
tions to stitntdaie :irui guide Icirnin,:;. the super- 
ficial kind of questions asked, the excessive 
rapidity of questioning, and the maldistribution 
of questions by directing them at the ready 
talkers rather than at the pupils most needing 
their stimulation nnd guidance. Queiiioninj^ 
may be the most potent tnstriunent for coin- 
bating superficial verbalism, but in practice it 
tends to encourage it. 

Most of the research on questioning has 
dealt with its use in -dl fields of instruction. 
The most adequate treatment of the problem 
ivith reference to the social studios is that bv 
Horn (13; 336.57). 

Directing study. Success in die social studies 
is dependent to a considerable degree u[)on 
ability to study. One investigator reported a 
higher correlation bet^Ncen achievement and 
this ability th;in between achievement and 
cither intelligence or time spent. (Sec 21: 
Others have found deficient study techniques lo 



be a signif\cant cause o( failure. Despite these 
facts most teachers still leave study to the whims 
and h;ibii5 of pupils to be pursucil ouisiclc of 
school hours although a marked trend of the 
past two decatles has been the great increase 
of time devoted to directed study in the 
dnssrooni. See also Direcii.nc Study. 

The value of class study as compared uith 
home study has been amply denuubtiaicd in 
nearly all investigations of the problem. The 
evidence here is more convincing than on ah 
nii>st any other conclusion from eN[)crimcntal 
toiupavisons of method. Howeser, the specific 
techuic]ues of most vaUie (or supervised study 
have not been so clearly indicated. 

With respect to the organization of lime for 
class study many specific pjopos;ils have been 
made. Their relative efTeciiseness apparently 
depends upon a great variety of other factors, 
such as the leni^ih of the class period, the 
amount an<l arrangen^cnt of equipment, and 
the type of assignment used. W hen nexiLlc. 
large-imil assignments are utilized, class si tidy 
for se\eral entire class periods in succession 
seems to attain its ma.\inuun clfcciivcness. 
\,hcn class study is alternated with recitation, 
a di\ ided period with study during tlic first 
half nnd recitation during the second has been 
blioun to be superior in the field of ihe social 
studies to a divided period with a recitation 
study sequence. 

\Vith respect to specific technii]ucs for t :||. 
ing how to study, there is little aqrccment I'om 
cither opinion or research. Most frc(iiientty 
recoiimRnded is die use of study-guide c|iiesiions 
and exercises svhicli follow closely spccilic read- 
ing material. .Vs between priiued \vork.boot.s 
an<l tearher-madc work sheets, a sharp contvu- 
versy has r;jgecl, with experimental evidence 
conflicting but the preponderance of opinion 
fasoring work sheets. The necessity for teach- 
ing reading and the best means for doing it 
have been discussed above. 

Pupils of inferior and average ability have 
usually been foimd to profit more from super- 
viserl study than have abler pupils. 

Directing; pupil nctivity. I-^idence from the 
field of educational psychology emphasizing the 
"active nature of the learning process" has 
alTected the method of teachini? the social stud- 
ies markedly. It has strengthened the cause of 
the project method, die socialized recitation, 
and others of the newer "patterns of method," 
but its more widespread influence has been in 
the extension of the idea that all pupil learning 
derives from pupil acnvity. In accor<l with this 
concept the teacher's responsibility becomes the 
selection, assif^nment, and direction of specific 
activities in vshich pupils engage as a means to 
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the ends of knowledge, understanding, ami 
skill. 

The term "aciiviiy" hns acquired tno mcnn. 
ings. In the broader sense It embraces every 
act by uhich the pupil Icnrns. In a nurroucr 
sense it refers orily to overt acts Jind proccsst-.v 
Uie latter usage o{ {he icnn lins tlic Ioiv^lt 
history, indicaiiuj; nn aspect of instruction \o\\\; 
associated wiili goocl social-stiidics insiructinn 
and sanctioned by a succession of cilucatioiml 
theories. To be sure, these so-called "construc- 
tive activities/' used lo supplement social- 
studies instruction. Iuac not always enriched ii 
as is shown in tlie study by Anderson (13: 

In the broader sense of the term rendinq, 
writing, and listening arc all cO[isi<lcred as 
activities as well as talking, acting, anil jnaking 
things. In 1929 Wilson complied an exhaustive 
classified ]h\ of activities for learning the social 
studies (43). Ubing a revision oi the ^\'il^on 
list. Price conducted an e\l♦:n^i\c invcMigation 
CO determine the niertis of the several specific 
activities and types of activiues (31). Uc 
found overt activities more favored l)y dull 
pupils thati by bright pupils, and he notctl 
that teachers use to excess, in itiMus of pu])i! 
preference, such "passive acti\tiic!i" .is listeninq 
and rea<Iing, 

Equipment, Since tlie beginning of (he pres- 
ent centxuy an increasing emphasis has been 
plncod upon ihv utilisation of pliVNi^al eijuip- 
nicnt to aid in 5ocial-stuiiic!i instnn.tif>n. This 
trend has UM(|ucstionably bren nifccrcd by such 
factors as tr.instcnt eudiusiasiriN, fin!*;, r.utl prt). 
ducers' salcstuanship. F.<fucatinnal rcsearrh. 
however, has also pl.ncd a sini^jficant role lu 
pointing out the need for ec[uipmcr\t and in 
showing its effect (\eness in the iniproveiucnt 
of instruction (43: 151). 

Research has usually beet) focused on one 
item of efjuipnicnt at a time aithtiugh a fcMv 
investigations ha\c embraced eitlu*r the whole 
field or at least large portions of it. Many of 
the more cornprcbcii.sive stuiiics liiivc bccu ton- 
ceriicd "^vith the collection and utili/.uion of 
a wide assortment o[ tangible t<'nrhing aids 
under the name of "the sncial-studics fabnrn- 
tory." An influential study in this ^rnup is 
that of Baldwin (3), which reported an exten- 
sive survey of sociabsiudtcs opipmcnt avail- 
able in grades 9 to 12 in a uuml^cr n*" repre- 
sentative schools. E{c found a hf.^h drj^ree of 
uniformity of equipment for the several social 
sul>jects and thus can\e to the concUi^con that 
all equipment for these subjects should be as- 
sembled in a single depariineiual laboratory. 
He recommended a number of specific items for 
each subject and each grade level. Numerous 



writers have described their social-studies labora- 
tories and the "laboratory rtietJiod," but their 
enthusiasms ha^c lacked objectisc evaluation, 

A review* of ilic numerous studies which have 
appraised objectively the value of this or that 
tangible teaching aid in the social studies is 
injpressivc for the higti pcrcuniagc of positive 
findings revealed. An increased use of equip- 
tnerit in teaching the social studies uiually re- 
suhs in increased social learning by pupils. 

Practice in pursuance of this general prin* 
cij)lc is conditioned by the limited budgets 
under which most schools operate. Although 
it cannot be stressct! too strongly that social- 
studies teachers and adtuinistrators have an ob- 
ligation to see thai appropriations for social- 
studies books, n>aps, and other crpu'pnJent be 
g'^cady increased, it nuist nevertheless be recog- 
nized that few schools have the fuiub for n(l 
that is etlucationatty desirable. In this situa* 
linn choices have lo be made among competing 
aUernaiives; and the problem becomes one of 
getting most pupil learning per unit out of 
money spent. To i^uidc in making these cx- 
j>cndiiiires wisely, fin t her research is grca»ly 
needed in evaluating teaching aids in terms of 
hniU educational value and cost. 

The text'^ook. IVxtbooks in iIk social stud- 
ies ha^'e changetl in recent years in response to 
rcicaiclt in the curiicuhun and in social learn* 
ing as well as that dealing directly with the 
tc\tb(X)ks themselves. Thus tcxtbotiks arc in- 
c^ea^illgly organized on fusion ami unit bases 
antl rnay legittmarely claim to place loss stress 
upon derailed facts and more uprn functional 
rnaiciials than the texts of a generation ago. 
They also tend to include more concrete con« 
tent, especially in the lower grades, better maps 
and pictures, and much more reading matter. 
Both style and vocabulary of textbooks have 
been better adapt ctl to pupils' abilities as a 
result of rcbcarch in grade placcmeiu, as have 
also type si/e and foimat. llcccnt textbooks in 
geography ha\e sliifted their illustrations from 
static, isolated scenes to those which reveal 
processes in their natural setting. There has 
brcii an increase iti the size of pictures and 
in die number of maps, 

Despite these iniprovcmems in textbooks re- 
ceiu researcli has demotisrrated that most !>ooks 
arc still too diiricult for the majority of pupils 
on the grade levels for which tliey are intended, 
that maps and jiiciuvcs are inadeq\iate. and that 
loi-) little is inchulcd by way of concrete ex- 
ample. These criucisms apply more seriously to 
the secondary school than to the elementary 
school an<l to books it\ history than to f>ooks in 
geography. 

The recent improvement in textbooks is 
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further cmphnsi/cd by a number of rcse.ncli 
studies on nineiecnih-ccniui y uwtbooks, i\hich 
were found to l)C ivpicnlly ssn.ill. ijnaitrncii\ c. 
difficult manuals. 1 lie cniucut jf older text- 
books tended to be more absrract. more formal, 
more filled uith facmnl details, nioie devoted to 
the structure of goxernnieiit niul political and 
military liisiuiy. :ind to gi\c Icns aiieniion to 
recent history and cnnieiuprjrai y prol>lems. 
•Scholarly accuracy has been shown co ha\e in- 
creased in the more recent lexilxjoks alihoii;;!; 
one thorough inxe^tigaiion found typical lac^s 
of five to luent^-fivc years f)ei\vecn the fust 
announcement of a new discovery or viewpoint 
ill historical scholarship and its incorporation in 
American history icxis. 

The si/e of tcxiljooks has increased markedly 
in recent lears- American J)i5iory books for 
senior hiijh schools have doubled in leni^ih siiuc 
IfllO. Eiglii economics hooks [)uhlivhcd in the 
1920'5 were found lo a^^ra'4e 117 pn^es whereas 
seven ccoiMirnics hf>oks pnbliNhtd in die f'.>;iO'i 
a\eragcd 550 paj;es. Recent lK)f)ks in all fne 
history courses commonly tanc^ht in the second- 
ary Khools have avera-^cd our 800 p'V-;cs 
whereas the averages for bfoks in other covirses 
are >still under 700 pages. The^c increases in 
si/e have corie>p<)ndcd commt-nilablv with re- 
search findings as to the super i<ir merits of 
extensive reading, the pancliv of ii\)rarv re- 
sources, and the e\pansi»H; r)f the cunitnluni. 
and ihey ha\c met wiih the appinval of ic;«cli 

The nninbcr of pirriircs. in:j[)s. and i»raphs in 
textbooks has incieascd even mntc r.i[>idl\ tli:iii 
the size of the book<;. The largest nnmber of 
such visual aids is found in ;;('():^raphy books, 
with history books next, and books for otlur 
courses l.igging far behind. 

Authors of social studies books continue n$ 
always to be prcdonnnantlv collejie tcnchers of 
subject matter. Some cvitlcncc sucge"^ in- 
creased authorship roles for cinssrootn teachers 
and collci;e professors of ctincation, A scudv 
made in \0% %ho\\i ihat of 85 niuhors of sorinl- 
studies textbooks. 09 per cent were collei^c pro- 
fessors of subjects. 10 per cent i\erc secondary 
teachers, 12 per cent were coI!ei;e professors of 
education, .irul 2 per cent were school admiriis- 
trators. The tendency toivard multiple aui!>or- 
ship has been especially noticeable in recent 
text: (38: 287). 

The increase in size of textbooks, although 
generally approved, has meant in some case*! an 
increase in the number of top'^s treated rather 
dian a fuller treatment of the pre\ailing topics. 
This characteristic has been shown to limit 
seriously the effectiveness of a text and is gen- 
erally condemned. Numerous studies of the 



vocabulary', names, dates, and style of social- 
studies textbooks ha\e pointc<l uniformly to 
the need for simphftcaiion, and some of these 
have shown that such siinplilicaiion is both 
possible and elfectixe in terms oC pupil learn* 
ing. 

Several bibliographies of textbooks in the 
social studies h.ivc been compiled, the most 
recent and inclusive f)cing that by >furra and 
others (20), This list coutainc<l •) 17 books, in- 
tended to represent every social-studies textbook 
published in the United Stales wiih a cop\riglu 
date between January !, 1932, and .March 1, 
1939. Of the -117 books 172 were for elc- 
meniary schools, 113 for junior high schools, 
and 160 for senior high schools. 

The selection of textbooks is typically in the 
hands of school admiuistraiois althongli teach- 
ers are playing an incieasing role. A nummary 
of the c\idenrc on selecting textbooks in the 
social studies by \'ickeiy (20: CO-71) \iclded the 
rccommontlations that {a) comprelionsive, ob- 
jective criteria should be determined in ad- 
\ancc, (/;) a small number of bo<^ks should be 
leniatively chosen after exaniinatif>M, and (c) 
fui.tl veh!cti(>n should be made only after class- 
room tryouts. 

The use of textbooks is almost universal 
.itno.ng social-studies teachers. Numerous ip* 
vcsugaiioiis have <lrmonstiated ibis fact con- 
rhiM\ely although s<in)e of them ?ccni to indi- 
cate that the praciirc of adhcrisi ( to a single 
textbook is diminishing slightly ir. lecerit years. 
Ihe prevalence of the so<nl(ed "textb(H)k 
method" and its povibiliiies tor effectiveness 
\\?\ e been noted above in the section on 
"Metliods of teaching." 

The social-studies Hbrary and coltatersi 
rending. The impoiiaiice of a rich and plenti« 
ful Mij)ply of books other than the te\tbo*jk has 
long been recognized in connection with social- 
studies instruction. Several lines of evidence 
from research converge to give sanction to tin's 
euipliasis. Nforeovcr, the existing supplies of 
books have been shown repeatedly to be in- 
adequate. When secondary .;chool teachers of 
social studies in the State of New York were 
asked by Wilson to indicate ilieir iiiosi press- 
ing needs for the improvement of social-studies 
instruction, the reply which outranked aM 
others was "more books" (41). 

Historically the use of readings outside .he 
textbook seems to have come into prominence 
during the last third of the nineteenth century. 
Incidents in its early emergence were: the 
advocacy of the "laboratory method" by Mary 
Sheldon Barnes under the influence of the 
Oswe;7o movement; the reaction of educational 
leaders against the prevalence of verbalistic 
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and mcmoritcr learning and ilic conjcqueni 
advocacy oC the tojiical method, ai\d the source 
method in tlic ISSO's: th'* recommendations 
for collateral rcuciing in conncciion wiih his- 
lory which .Tppcared in the reports of tiie 
Committee of Te n and the Commiiico of Seven 
in ihe ISOO's; antl the appearance (probably 
first in the ISOO's) of "lists of readings" in 
fociaI-5tudies icNi books, In practice icaclicis' 
me of "collalcral" or "iuppienienury" readings 
has lagged far behind ihc rcconiiiiendaiions of 
educators and ilic Hndings of research, Wiih 
ipedal refercntT to social-studies library book^ 
Horn "wrote in "There aic today very 

few scliools, eiihci clenieniaiv or secondary, 
diat ha^'c equipment lo meet tlic standards set 
up forty years ajjo." The lap is due not only 
lo the lack of bonks, llo^\■e\er, bvit aho to 
teachers* failure to use available books. To u 
Jimited cxicnt, ho^\■cvcr, ^v■ider reach'ng is on 
the increase in social siiiches, a ircntl parallel- 
ing ihe decline of dependence on a single 
textbook. 

Prevailing praciircs \\'\ih rc^zin\ \o the read- 
ing program in scjcial suuties hn.ve been su\- 
vcyccJ in a miniber of in\ c^siigaiinns. They 
agree in rcporiiiig ih.it a maj<iri(v, bni con- 
siderably less chan all, of social studies teachers 
make sysicinaric use of readings in books odicr 
lhaw the icxibouk. Greatest n^>e, and according 
to Swindler, "nK^st efTictcnt use." is made by 
fchoois of nicdimu si?e (sec 21: 103). kiiumcJ 
foimd in New York State thnt ihe lowest qiian* 
titles of reading per pupil weic to be found i \ 
schools wiih enrollments ol under 150 antl 
over 2500 (17). The tunubcr v>f ]y.y\i:^ vcatl in 
a year by each pupil has v;iiic(l cnarniouslv; 
ihc averages reported in several surveys ranged 
from 150 to VM pages. 

Purposes claimed for collaiei.d leadinq ha^•c 
been variously collected and analyzed. Al- 
though the acrjuisiiion of information is the 
most common aim. the In'gh lauLs gisen if> 
the development of interest (especially in con- 
nection with biography and historical fiction) 
and abilities (f.g. use of library and basic rcfei' 
cnces and the historical mcUiod) are notable. 

The value of wide reading as compared u'iih 
little or no reading has been fairly well cstaio- 
J'shed by research. Afost significant findings in 
this area arc t)n)se ol Good aufl oiliers in uiiicfi 
extensive rcadincj was fpunrl m lie c^onerally 
more effective than intensive reading even 
when the unit of time was rqtial for both 
methods (13: Ch. 5). TJie relative values of 
different types of readings arc seriously in need 
of furtlier in^ estigation. 

^^ethods employed in the nnnagcmcnt of tlie 
reading program must continue to be guided 
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by teacher judgment and expediency, for ex- 
perinicmal evideiKC is sliglit and inconclusive 
in this area. Two general principles commonly 
emphasized, allliough supported only indirectly 
by researcJi csidcncc, deal with the need for 
(n) cfTcciivc motivation of the reading assign- 
ment and {b) careful adjiisimcni of quantity, 
kind, and diilicuUv of leadings to individual 
difrcrcnccs. 

In addition to getting an adequate supply 
of books, teachers are confroiucd with the 
problcius of how to assign readings and liow 
10 check the lesults. Research has thrown 
liulc light on j\jst how these pioblenis arc to be 
sohcd. Sucli hclj) as theie is ccnnists of de- 
5cri])tivc and statistical survevs oC prevailing 
practices. NorUMi, Kimniel, aiul others liave 
found that tcadicrs (a) more often make read- 
ing asiignnicnts by topics than by specified 
pages, (6) most Ivequcmly try to arouse interest 
in reading books by reading excerpts or giving 
resuiues or annotations and by nuking con- 
Mailt reference to the book, (r) have pupils 
gWc oral rcix>rt5 n^ore freqncnily than written 
reports, and (rf) connnonly ibe reading cards 
as well as oral and written reports to check 
[)upil.s' reading and less connnonly use indi- 
^i^hJal conferences and formal examinations for 
this purpose (see 21: MO- J J; 17). 

The characirrisiics of books ft)r the social- 
studies library attd ti\c basei Uu ^electing thcnt 
have been given conjidcrublc attention. The 
results of research in tins <lircctioii Jiavc been 
conmionly expressed in specific bil)lio;;raphies 
of reading references. Such bibliographies arc 
mnncrous and vary greailv as to kind and 
merit. The book lists included in social stxidies 
textbooks ha\c been shown to be characteristic 
caliy of surprisingly poor quality although some 
texts contain the best lists lo be* found any* 
where. Theic is no agreement amon;:; authors 
of textbooks or compilers of separate lists as to 
what particular books shovdd be included. 
Among ilie most iniporiant bibti(>graphtes of 
books for the sorial-sttidirs librarv are those of 
the 1921 committee headed Ijv Hill (11), the 
1924 committee headed by Foster (S), and the 
lists by Swindler (33). In special mens arc the 
list of historical fiction by l.ogasa (19), biog> 
raphy by Wilson attd Wilson (40) and Ireland 
(14), and rcfcrenrc books by ^Vesley and ^^urra 
(39), and geography books by Branom (28: 
Ch. 2G), 

Workbooks. Since about 1023 teachers have 
increasingly uiiH?cd printed woikbooks as aids, 
for pupils in their study of the social studies. 
The antecedetus of the ^vorkbook were the 
siudy outline, the map book, and the note» 
book. The factors which contributed \o the 
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almost phenomenal rise oC ilie workbook in the 
laic 1920*5 and early 1930's arc skiid by Tryon 
to have been; ihc supervised • ludy movcmcnc, 
increased emphasis u^jon individualizauon of 
instruction, and the attack upon ilic traditional 
redtation (35). The extent of the movement 
IS shown by qu est i(ttm aire studies o( teachers' 
frequency o( using tlicm (out ol 2L3 schools 
»urvc)cd in 1930, IOj used uoikl>ooks in his- 
tory and 80 In geography) and by a count o( 
the number published (over 200 in social 
studies other than j;coi^raphy during the period 
1927*1937). Appaiciiliy fewer new public.i lions 
in this field appeared each successive year after 
about 1935, but tvhetlicr or not they have de- 
clined in use lias not been determined. 

Sodal -studies workbooks have been classirie<l 
as to kind and conictu by Wesley (38; MG46) 
and Tryon (35). IJoth writers have commented 
on the wide vaiiations in quality of p:uiicul:ir 
workbooks. Tr\un examined IGl diflcrcnt \<jl- 
uuies and found that the pieiloiuinam pupil 
exercise required was filling in blanks. 

The value of workbooks as insinirtional aids 
icmains uncertain despite sex era! invcMi!;:uions. 
While a niajoriiy of ihe loosely controlled ex- 
periments iuvulxirig workbooks Iiave sei-med to 
indicate that sujictior .ichievctncnt results fiom 
their use, other jimilar studies liave yielded 
inconclusive results. CollcctLvl opinions Jis lu 
ihe value of workbooks in ihe social studies 
have been contr.^diciory ahhcju)^h most of them 
arc generally favoraljlc. 

Mips. Maps arc of (list inr live and almost 
indispensable value to tlic leather of social 
studies. Tl\ey have long been used extensively 
in geograjihy, and their use in Iiistory and i)ie 
other social studies appears to be on the in- 
crease. More and better maps appear in the 
newer textbooks. In several surveys of social- 
studies equipment giohcs, wall tnaps, and 
aliases have been found to be seriously lacking. 

Naturally enough most of iJic experiments 
dealing with the use of maps, j^lobes, and direc- 
tions have been canied on rn connection wiih 
the study of gcograpliy. A number of fmdinj^s 
or conclusions can be stated: 

1. Children make numerous errors in imng 
to read maps. 

2. The reading of maps must be taught 
specificaUv and concretely. 

5. Pupils can be taujjht to read maps with a 
fair degree of adequacy. 

4. Without guidance pupils do not know 
whether the word or the {{o{ indicates iltc loca- 
tion of a city on the map. 

5. The use of a scale of miles^ the directions, 
the reading of latitudes and longitudes, the 



direction of river flow, and the key symbols for 
locating a place on a map all require specific 
instruction. 

0. The use of outline maps is an effective aid 
10 learning. 

7* Real maps and hypotlictical maps both 
have teaching values. 

8. Children do not acquire a knowledge of 
directions until they smdy geogtaphy. 

9. Such terms as zone. latiiude, and longitude 
reqtiirc speciGc teaching. 

10. Numerous studies prove that ignorance 
o( common geograj>liic facts is widespread. 

11. All geographic errors coimiioii to pupils 
are also cojnnion among leadiers. 

12. T/ie incidental touching of geographic 
tools is a failure (28). 

Charts and graphs. The use of graphic 
lepreseniaiion uf social data has increased sig. 
nifi candy in adult jciding niatcii:ils in recent 
years, thus pointing lo the need (or increased 
school instuiction in the use of charts and 
graphs. .Mihouyh investigations ha\e failed to 
point clearly to ilic %ahic wf ctiails and graphs 
as learning dt\i(<.s. ihc rcavon may lie in the 
inability of pupifs tfj master the technical skills 
necessary for using them, and there can be no 
doubt as to the social uriliiy of knowing how 
to wiiVuc such delicti, Jlom has dctlaicd that 
"when snidcnts arc taught \o read giaphs as 
ihey should be. there is reason to belie\e tiiat 
these aids will arid maieri.illy to the cflecii Ae- 
neas of instmctiojr' (13: 

J'lctnres, The use of pictures of all kinds 
has been shown to increase interest, uuder- 
sianding. and retention. The need for caieful 
selection and classrcKJin use of pictures is cm- 
ph as i>ed. however* by studies revealing pupils" 
misconceptions gained Irom pictures and the 
inWftciivcness ol ilicir rniulom use. rictnres in 
textbooks have been found to vary greatly in 
number, quality, capiions, ami articulaiion with 
textual matter. Several studies agree in saying 
that pupils must, be taught to read pictures. 
In most respects pictures in geography books 
are better than those in other tcxis; and their 
marked iinprovenieni in recent books in all 
social-studies fields is notable. In general the 
value of pictures as aids to learning has been 
shown to vary inversely whh age, intelligence, 
and reading ability. Colored piciiires have 
been shown to be superior to black nnd white 
pictures in third grade geography. 

The relative merits of diiTercni kinds of pic- 
lures have been inade<iuaiely studied. It is 
probable that the textbook ' illusiiaiion. the 
loose print, the opaque projection, the lantern 
slide, the still film, the silent motion picture. 
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and die sound iiioiton pi'ccitrc each has its dis- 
liaciive advantage lor st)cciric purposes. For 
this rensun ii is r;iihcr he^idc ilie point to 
attempt to compare one kin^» with another as 
to general vaiue. Thus cxpcMinicni:tl cotnpari. 
sons between lantern ihdo .in<l ino\ins pictures 
have yielded couniciiiij; c\((lcncc. Horn (13: 
369-70) has stated that "ihe trend of opininn 
now seems to be liiai the results obtained lioni 
still picuues approximate ihosc from motion 
pictures except wliere luuvciuent or a se^piencc 
of events is to be portrajcd." See also \'isual 
Education. 

The phonograph. lMionoj;raph recnids can 
be used to ad\antage in the social-studies class- 
room for giving pupils :t \ivid ac(iuaintance 
uiih sojigs and instrumental music chavacter- 
isiic of other times and other jjlaces, 1 licy 
may also be used to rc[)ioduce the voices uf 
famous perM)ns. Rebcaich suulics have as yet. 
Jjouxver. tonrribuicd lit lie to ^\ihlc teachers in 
their use of this aid. Amonq the more practical 
helps available are the lists and indexes of 
phoiio^iaph records. cl.is\irje<! atcc/aiini; to 
their hist()rical or geogrnpliical rele\ance. 

The radio. Of the few iinostij^ations wliirh 
pertain distiiicti>'ely tfj the social studies, per- 
haps the most significant are those wliich h.ivc 
established that wcwi bto-idcists listened to in 
the classroom under UMcher th'rection are sn- 
perior in tvrmr* of inroim.iiion and intcreM in 
current events to both c!.uss use of piintcd 
materials and pupils' listen inc; to broadcasts at 
home (see 21: 200). S::e also Radio liuucA- 

TION. 

Specimens and models. A spet-imen. beini; 
a reality, is thought to have great teaching 
value, and n faithful n^odel is close to the 
si)ccimen in reality. Some studies tend to hhoAv 
the superiority of these ai<ls over pictures. 

Measurement and evaluation. Cener.il sur. 
vcys of social-studies testing n^ay be classified 
into two groups: those which are [irimarily 
historical and descriptive and those- which are 
analytical and evaluative. Stmlies of the former 
type have furnishrtl an abundance of specific 
in forma rion. of which only n few of the n)ore 
significant items can be mentioned. The chief 
means of measurement i n social studies for 
generat/oris have bccfi oral quiz-iing during the 
recitation period and essays written in response 
to stated questions. 

The use of objective measurements in the 
social studies lagged behind other fieUls. The 
first published objective tests in the social 
studies were those in history and geography 
which appeared between 1014 and 1920. The 
number was greatly increased with the appear- 
ance of hundreds of new tests in liie 1920*5, 



Fewer new tests were published after 1930, for 
an increasing use was mu<lc of new editions of 
established series of tests, such as d)c Iowa 
Evt\y'Pul)il Tei(s and the Co opeyntive Ta^is. 
Between 10j6 and 19J9 a notable aid wa* 
rendered social studies leacliers \ .i\e publica- 
tion of four IJu tie tins of the National Council 
for the Soci.d Studies containing "reservoirs'* of 
>alidaied test items by /Anderson and Lind(|iust 
(I). These items, in the fields of American 
history, world history, economics, and govern* 
nicni, arc fre(|uently incorporated into class- 
room tests. Teachers lagged a decade or more 
behind the publication of tests in adopting 
objective techniques for their own tests. A 
s»»r>ey rcpoitcd in 1930 that objective tests 
were used more fretjucntly by social studies 
teachers than either essay test^ or essay-objective 
combinations. Wilson's survey of social siuilies 
in New YotV. State leportcd in 19:18 (41) ihnt 
half of the iccondary icnchns prefi'ired objec- 
tive tests, a thiid preferred essay exainiiuiiions, 
and a sixth preferred a comhinutiun of the 
tivo forms. TJie same stu<ly reported ih.it II 
per cent of class tiuic on both jmiior- and 
Nenior-htgh-H'hooi le\els was dc\ cited to testing. 
The most cririnnrju t\[)es uf objective-test items 
found in le. if tier-made tests have been com- 
pleti<)n, shoii-answcr, and true-false. 

Anahtiial antl ev.duati\e sur\eys have rc- 
peaictlly ie\eaUil serious inadeiju.icics in test- 
ing practicib in the .social iludies. Traditional 
essay-type examinations ha\c l)een convincingly 
bhown to lack reliability muler cu>toinary con- 
ditions. (See alio F.XAMiNA I IONS.) \ew-type 
objective (.xaminations. while characteristically 
pos^cssiut; a nnich higher degree of ohjecti\ity 
and lathcr nn)re leliahilit) than ess-ay cxanuna* 
lions. ha\o been often iovnid suliject to serious 
deficiencies with respect to validity. These de- 
ficiencies ha\e been found to exist with respect 
to most published le.its antl to an even greater 
degree w'wU respect to teacher made tests. Ntost 
serious deficiencies are: (it) faulty item construc- 
tion permitting lesiecs to select the correct 
response on the basis of gi.unmatical consist* 
cn cy, verbal association, or other irreJcv^ini 
clues; (h) too little uie of the nuiUiple-choice 
form, shown by research to be the most gener- 
ally useful i?ifho soci.il studies; (c) encourage- 
ment of mcinoriier learning of isolated facts; 
(r/j the narrow range of outcomes tested — em- 
phasis on factital inforrnacicm at che expense of 
insights, abilities, appreciations, and attitudes. 

OlTsctiing to son\e extent tliesc findings as 
to prevalent deficiencies are other positive 
experiments demonstrating how the faults may. 
be overcnme. It has been slu)wn that essay 
examinations can be iu)tabiy improved by using 
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more care in phrasing clear and dcfitiitc ques- 
tions, by eMablishing speciHc criterin for jiulg* 
ing answers, by rebirictiJii^ ihe outcomes 
intended lu be nu'asurc<' by each tiucstion, and 
by concenlinj; tlic nan>c of ihe test writer Ironi 
the test tender until after a ninrk h;is been 
deierniincd. Objective icifi have also been 
shown to \>c subject to inij-)ro\ on>ent by obbcrv- 
ing the numerous specific technical uiles that 
should govern iheir const mnion (such as avoiii- 
ante ol \cvb;il and gianimaiicil clues, the need 
(or clenr-rut directions, the arrangement of 
items in order of ch'irtmliy. and so loiih], by 
applying siaiistlcal techniques tor item analysis 
and lest re>ision, and by phrasing items so as 
to avoid textbook langu.ipe and otlier stereo- 
types and to demand insiglii or applic*t(ton of 
information by the fcsjcc. (Sec Tiisrs, 
AcJUEVEMKNT.) Mo-»t sij^nificant of all lerent 
developments for the iiuprovcnient ol sotinl- 
studies testin}^ has been the extension of the 
range of outcomes measnrrd by the devisinj; of 
nunicrons new instrujuonts for measuring the 
so<nlied "inJan;4il)Ics." (See tl\'.\[.i.'.\rioN.) 

The jju»>'eaient for the nitMsurcmcnt ol non- 
informational, or "I'ntauLjiblc." ouaomrs of 
social -stud ICS instruciioti, wlnc!\ cloniin.itcil 
testing repeal cli in the late lOJO's, !\ad its orij;in 
in il^c research rnutinj^s \\iuch tleinonstMied 
that usual testing practices were cnnrnted to a 
very htnttrd number of the ncceptr(l ohjmivrs 
of the social suidics. W'Irij it >v'ns shown i!\at 
teachers were clainiing for fhetr insi ruction tlie 
dcvelopntrni of character, auit tides, appvetia- 
lions, skills, and abilities I)ut were nnaljlc to 
make any appraisal of Mieir success in these 
directions, research workc\s iintfertook to de- 
velop ajipKipriatc instrinnenis of nteasurcu^enl. 
The tlexelopMient of attitude -iCalc* bad an 
origin independent of ifie social-studies field, 
and teachers of social studies have l;een very 
slow to make use of the many ^jood instrinnents 
of this type available to them. (Sec Am- 
TrDKS.) Most progress within the sgcial studies 
has been in the field of measuring skills. A 
pioneer contribution was the set of tests de- 
veloped in Rochester, New York, under the 
direction of Alice Giljbons. pvjbli.she{l in 1029 
(9). The several editions of the Iowa Every- 
Pupil Ttsts of Haste Stutly Ski Us, Wright stone's 
CO'<3p€ra{ive Test of Soclnl-Sfudi^s Ahilitii^x, 
and the Clark Exercises in ihr Use of Historical 
Evidence represent significant subsccjuent de- 
vclopntenrs.^ 1 hcse instruments have dcnioii- 

1 The results of extensive rc<vc:\vch in dcvclopin'* 
measure*; of 5nriaf ^nitlfcs have iu<;t hccotnc avail- 
able in NfORSF, H0R\rF. and N(rC('\F. Ceorcf. 
SfUcUil Ham for Te^tiiii^ Stuch SAfVK National 
Council for the Social Studies. Ilullctin No, 15. 
mo. 72 p. 



stratcd the possibility of measuring objectively 
such elusive factors as abiltiv to use books, to 
interpret maps, grapl\^. and piciurcs, lo under* 
stand get^erali-^aiions, to nutke associations, and 
to think cridcally. Less s\iccess hrs accom- 
panied ellorts to lest character traits and appre- 
ciations. Wry bignificaiu attcmpis are currcriily 
beintj cnade to measure [Hipils' actual social 
behavior. 

Teachers should be aware that <lifFcrei\t tests 
wliicli ihcy DSC in social-studies classes measure 
dilferetu functions, 'i lie usual custom of as- 
signing a single rating as ai\ appraisal of p\ipil 
ac!tic\etncni is open to serious criticism, for it 
conceals sij^nificant variation in the acin'cve- 
mciu profde of any individual pupil. The 
assignment of a rating for each of sc\eral factors 
is recommended. These sugj^esrions are based 
on research c\idcncc as to the coaelnirons 
which obtain among diilercni types of tests. 
Thus tests of information, and particularly 
\ocdl>ulaiy te^is. have been found to be closely 
lelatet! to ^^'cneral intelli,^encc and to general 
reading ability. Attiiutle tests typically yield 
low pOiiii>e correlations with both itUelligencc 
antl infonuati^Mi tc:>is. Tlic fact that low 
correlations have i)een found hctueen reliable 
tests of the essay antl ol;jccti\e types su.^^jjcstx 
(hat they are measuring essentially tlilfercni 
factors, 

Other aspects of ,"5oc:.iI-studi<s instruction. 
Current evenLi, The teaching of current events 
ha^ occtipicd a lolc of increa^int; itnpovianee 
in school instruction in the lucntieih ceuittry. 
Stich teaching is >ery largely accepted as a 
responsibility of 'he sociahstu<lic\ teacher. It 
is typically treated as a part of regular sorial- 
studies coiu^es. being desii^natcd as a sefKiraic 
sttbject in only about one fourth of the ele- 
mentary schools and a cotisiderubly .smaller 
fraction of the secondary sdiools. Whether or 
not it is oflered as a separate course, the mo<lal 
practice is to de\oie one class period per week 
to direct inMruction in curreiu affairs. 

Current events instruction has been shown to 
result in increased ktiowlc^lgc about current 
alTairs, hut there is Uo evj^encc as to how 
clfectively, if at all. it contribvres to the other- 
ilian inforu^aiional outcomes which are claimed 
for it. Knowledge of contempomry affairs has 
been .shown to exhibit a positive corielation 
with basic civic inforn\ation when intelligence 
is held constant, and simitar relationships have 
been found between wic.h knosvlcdge and 
achic>einent oti history examination^ liberal 
social attitudes, size of cwmminuiy, antl sex 
(boys coJisistently excelling girh). The amount 
of couisc-wovk background in socinl studies, 
independent of direct instruction in current 
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e%'enu« has been found (o bear a aegligiblc 
relationship lo achicvcmeni on cxirrcnt-cvemi 

Accepting curientcvent3 in format ion as tlie 
lolc aim and criterion, soine studies iiave shown 
the superiority of direct and systematic study 
of coutemiwrary afTairs over tJie incidental 
study oi such niaiicrs in connection with a 
prescribed course. TIjis usually means the set- 
ting aside of a definite periocl for stu<ly. The 
use of a current-events pcrio<iical by every 
pupil was shown by one statistical study to be 
the **bcst method," but anoihcr study showed 
that "newspaper clippings can be just as clfec- 
live as a \vcekiy periodical if they arc used 
jysicinaiically." (See 21: 203.) 

The deficicncici of leaclicrs as well as of 
Khtx)l children in accurate knowledge of tlsc 
coincmporary uorlcl have been denionsr rated 
ill a number of Nuiveys. Lack of interest in 
current problcnis and a slight anjount of read- 
ing about thcni in newsp^ipcrs and peiiotiicali 
have alw l)ccn revc:ded as typical character- 
istic* of pupils not receiving systematic instruc- 
tion. 

Current-events instruction has tjuis far been 
pro%'e<I cfTicaciiHis (mly in ^iltcriing pvipili" 
knowledge about current affairs, an outcome 
not universally sanctioned as an iniportaiu goal 
of social stud ICS iustrucdon. After ,\ review of 
research in this area Murra has written: "There 
is an t^rgent need for intensive and cxhaiisti\e 
invc5tigaiion of tlie outcomes of current-events 
instruction upon such traits as social and civic 
aiiitudcv jbility to discriminate, actual undi- 
rected reading habits, civic ljciiavior» nn<l un- 
derstaiuling of basic social concepts and general- 
isations" (Sec 21: 

Community study. Tcachinir (>upiU about 
the community in which they !i^e has long 
been an clement of good social-DtutlfCs instruc- 
tion for the rinal purpose of erjuipping them 
with information of a hiv;h dc^;rec of social 
utility and utiliyin^ familiar social tlata to make 
generalised concej>ts more meaningful. In tfie 
late ly^O s this area became the focus o( y»rc;\tlv 
ii\creased emphasis, with socinl-stiitlics teachers 
in large numbers rcorganizinq^ their curiiculums 
and adapting their metlioils to provide for it. 
A considerable body of literanue developed, 
the mf)st notable Ijeing ihc 1938 Yearbook of 
the National Council for the .Social Siuches 
(25). This voUimo. however, as well as the 
rest of the lii<;vaiuTe, is almost coinplctch' de- 
^oid of research appraisals. Greatly needed ex- 
perimental invei»tip,aiioris yet remain to be 
made. 

Ounmunity analysis was declared to be one 
of sixteen important "neglected areas" in the 



social-studies curricuhmi by the commission 
which prepared the 193G Ytiirbavk of the Do- 
pnnmcnt of Supcrintctufcnce (^6: 157). A 
select but sitabic group of 17lii "superior'* 
social-studies teachers, when ([uetied on the 
matter, concurred with the judgment of the 
commission by rating this topic among the 
five aieas most needing additional cnj[>hasi$ 
(27). h ivas regarded as "adc(puitcly taught" 
by only 17.9 per cent of the elementary teach* 
crs, 32 per cent of the junior-high-school teach- 
ers, and 25.4 per cent of the sentor-hi;^h-!>chool 
teachers. 

iiasic to intelligent iitiJlMtion of commimity 
iesources is research of the survey type reveal* 
ing jtist what those resources arc. Sometimes 
such inve<itiga lions are made in athance of us.^ 
by teachers, for example, tlut by .Moser for 
Ciumbcrland. WivouMii (38: 'l!>t> -10) and some* 
times they are an acii\ity of school ptipils, for 
example, tluj^e done in Greelcv, Colorado, 
tmtlcr the diieciion of Michencv (sec 25: HI- 
G3). 

Field trips or excursions are one of the most 
widely u^cd speciftc techniques fur coirjmvmiiy 
study, 1 hey ;ue used n\ucli more extensively 
ill r.nro]>e than in ilic United States and more 
in geography than in tlte other social studies. 
It was found in 1037 that '39 per cent of a 
irptesentaiivc sample of social siudics teachers 
in New Vork State hii^h schools used Held trips 
in (heir ii»siruciion (41). Prrcantlons must be 
taken tn assure s.-jfetv of pupils on trips and 
the legal rcs|>onsibiIiiics of teachers aj^d schools 
sJiouid be clearly determined in adv;mcc. (Sec 
School Law,^ No objective stu<lics have <leali 
diiectlv with the omcomcs of romuumity study, 
but subjective judgments have been notably 
unanimo\is in declaring it^ \nlne, and some 
inrlircct evidence has bcon intcrpr<?ied as favor- 
ing it. With rci^ard to fiehl trips in particular 
Horn has written: "There is ^on^e very sub- 
stantial evidence . . . which indicates that the 
values claimed for excursions or field irips have 
not been ex:r^freratcd" (13: -ItO). 

That pupils' kno^\•Iedge of their local com- 
nnmity is seriously deficient and th:it secondary- 
school instruction contributes very slightly to 
its growth were among the outstiuullng conclu- 
sions of AVilson's sur\"ey of ^ocial studies in 
Xew York State (41). 

Educaf/o.T ajfainst propagands. The nature, 
extent, and influence of propa'^an<la have rf 
ceived widespread attention. Xfost of these 
studies are beyond die scope of this article, but 
much of the content of propaganda centers in 
the social studies field and so deserves brief 
consideration here. 

The effect of propaganda increases with 
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repetition, lloth Laskcr and Uiddlc found thnt 
prejudices rcsuhing (loiii propaganda increased 
with age (sec 22: II5-1'5). Two approaches to 
ctlucation against propa.^anda l»a\c l>ccn iiicd. 
The fust may be <lcsignatcd as defense by the 
acquisition of iraics. This approach invohes 
ihc dcNclopniciu of sucli qnahues as caution, 
skepticism, and a qiicbtJoning aru'tiicle. The 
second approach is thai uliich deals directly 
with propaganda techniques. TIic second has 
received more attcnaon, hut the suicUcs by 
Biddic (22) and Osborn (29) seem to lead to 
the rather obvious concUisions U\at propaganda 
techniques iisctl in a particular topic or prob- 
lem can be identified, analwcd, and mininnzc<l. 
but thai this process is not easily or certainly 
trat^sferrcd to tlic propaganda techniques in 
another topic or problem. In other uords, the 
ability to cletcct piopagarula seems to rest upon 
one's knowlctlge of the* topic rather than upon 
the identiricatit)n of the ieclini<pics. 

Teachers seem to be a^varc of the need for 
training their students to detect propaganda, 
but they are mn very doar as to die issues 
involved or as ui tlie method to l)c used. Fi>i 
example. Price fuund that only 11 per cent of 
a group of teachers utilized the ol)^ious niettiotl 
of making coinpaitsons ami contrasts bciweeii 
two articles on the same subject (soc 22: 123). 
Propaganda seems to be rcgavdctl as a new 
manifestation, callins; for '.he recognition of a 
few. tricks. Few teachers seem to rec():;iuze the 
\aluc of the fiistorical or any other critical 
n^cihod in attackini:; current propaganda. 

The social-studies teacher. The social-studies 
teacher is tiot ah\a\s listed as such. While tlio 
elementary teacher is a social-studies teacher, he 
is also a teacher of English, aiithmctic. and sci- 
ence. If the term "soci,d stntiitrs teacher" is 
reserved for those who give thei: full or maji)r 
time to the fieUl, ic will apply primarily to 
those in junior and seiu(<r jiigli schools. Fx- 
eluding the elementary leachcts. tho lunuber of 
social-studies teachers in the United States is 
about 30.000. One third uf this number are 
men; 81 per cent of them Iwne cailc«^c degrees: 
one third have taken at least one year of 
graduate work; one half are under thirty-one 
years of age. A sur\ey of Ij.OOO social-studies 
teachers showed tliat the median years oE ex- 
perience were S.4. ranging from 4 years in small 
schools to nearly 14 in large cities. Two thirds 
of the teachers sur\ eyed had tauglit in two or 
more school s\siems ami two fifths had taught 
in three or more systems (2: Ch. 3). 

Social itudies teachers until fairly recently 
received their training primarily in i.istory. A 
much smaller number took majors in sociology 
or political science. Within the last decade, 



ho^rever, many institutions liavc established 
social-studies majors. These recpdie soiiie de- 
gree of concentration in one subject, such as 
history^ and supporting courses in two or three 
other social sciences. For c\nnii)les, typital 
requirements are 1^1 semester hours in iustory 
antl 20 hours tlisided among economics, so<.i- 
^'Oq)' poliiical science, or geography, or any 
l^\^o or three of these four subjects. There 
seems to be liulc {lilfcrence between teachers 
colleges and liberal arts cultcgcs ^viih respect 
to the reqiu'remcnts in history and the other 
social studies. 

The problem of teaching combinations com- 
plicates the training of sncialitudies teachers. 
Two thirds of all social-studies teachers have 
some assignment outside the fichl. being called 
on most frequenily to teiK-h English, but rn- 
st inccs of e\erY possible cnniljination conlcl be 
cited. W)u"le -social-studies tcadicis teach out- 
side their neUl. sucli ncii\ity in no wise equals 
in extent and frequency the in^asion of the 
field by teachers who were trained in other 
subjects. Twenty per cent of all tcuclicrs with 
minors have one in the social studies. The 
lack of dcfuutixe standards in the lield and the 
witlespiead notion thai majors in phxsical edu- 
cation, uni^ic. art. or anv odior sul)ject are 
qtialified to teaih \Uc social studies go far to 
perjieiuaie low stantlards and vague results. 

The large number of SDcial-stuclics teachers 
who have piuiucd j^raduate work indicates a 
rising standard in the field. The practice of 
graduate schools in dosiiig atUanced courses 
to teachers because of the lack of [n erequisites 
lends to drive ihein into more cdtuntion courses 
and into the spcciali/ation of chcir under- 
j^ratluate wotk. Cradtiate schools thus teml to 
prevent the social-studies teacher from securing 
a wide trainini: on the higher lc\el. l*lie need 
for indi^idunli/ing the graduaic-stndv programs 
of social-stutlies .teachers in view of their varied 
backgrounds of training has been demonstrated 
by Kcrhow (24: C:h. 3), 

Wliile there is little quamitatixe evidence of 
the in-service growth of social-studies teachers, 
there are sexcral factors ^vhich indicate stich 
growth. In New York State Wilson (41: Ch. 7) 
found tliat jii per cent of a group of social- 
studies teachers were engaged in some kind of 
experiment: that 76 per cent read a daily 
newspaper: that nearly 17 per cent have written 
for publication: that a third h id traveled widely 
in the United States; and thnr a fifth had beeri 
to Europe. On the other hand. Wilson found 
that social-studies teachers seldom belong to 
civic organizations or participate in public 
affairs; that they often write theses outside 
their field; and that many of them read few 
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professional or criiicnl ning;i7incs. On a n:i' 
lionnl scale tlio incrrrisinj^ prDfc^siotial con* 
scioiisncs-i of sotinl siuilics ic.iclicr^i is indicnuvl 
by (he inaikctl gujwili of nu/mJ^cisliip in ilu? 
NntionnI Council for tlie Socinl Studies ami 
the National Council of Gcor;rnp!iy Tcachcf*. 
Even larger niirnhcrsof lcn<hi'rs arc rcnclicd by 
the rapidK imiliiplyiiv^ I6cal oi\L;.ini7aiions. as 
is shoun hy the invcsiigaiiijn made in \*JVJ by 
Oagley (sec 25: Ch. 8). 

Sonic research studies of the t mils of pnotl 
teachers of social siiidics ha\c been niadc al- 
though ihey cannot be clearly disiinqnislud 
from stiulics of «;ooil leachint;-. A \aUial>lc 
sinnmary of thc>c studies, which concUidcs with 
a 5cif«rating scale derived from their fiiulin^s. 
ha% been inajie by Mithcner (see 24: Uh. 1). 

See also Ti-ACIikr f.uiLC.wioN — VI. Cikrk;i:- 

LUM. 

Needed research. ^Vhen one sunnnaii/es 
\vhat is dcnnitcly known in I he ir;Hhinj^ ol ihc 
social siurlics, he is impressed hy ilic paticity 
of convintin;; contlu.sions. 'Ihey seem to he so 
few, so tcniaii\c. and so liniiied as to lt»avc the 
whole field uiife opDti fur the irpetitirtn ol 
previous siiidirs anrl ihe iiidennitc expansion 
into other nieas. topics, ;ind pioljleins. The 
followi!!*^ jiarJi;iaphi an.* jntendc<t merely lo 
direct attention lo some <if tho nunc nrgciu 
needs of roeaich. 

The histfMV of texUiook<, rquipnmu, r»nd 
methods need> to he expniidcd. Studies of ihc 
inniicncc of die report of the Coinriiittce ol 
Seven or of ;rnv other rcpuit woidd be iisefid 
coniubntions \*> recent ticvelopments. Snrve\s 
of conieinpoi ai y ofIeiini;s seem to meet an 
appreciative response. Altlnuiijli their \;diie is 
not very endujini^ — -they are sr>oii absorbed into 
A larger picture — ihey furnish temporary piiid- 
ance an(i help to define the direction of de- 
velopments. 

Research can never detej mine f>l)jectives. btit 
synthesis of opinions, analyses of «jociai trentls 
and purposes, and descMptjotis and tla<isinca- 
lions of edncatitmal pnr[)o^es can be si^^nihcant 
and influential. I'>cf|uent irujuiries into the 
stale of opinion need lo be niade, and the 
adjustment of educational to social objectives 
is a never-endinrr task. Kmiher research \\\ 
tlie selection of curricula r coniem can he ili- 
reeled touaul n>aking general principles, such 
as utility, learnabiliiyf and accuracy, specifically 
u'orkahle, ttn\:ud the rcjietiiion of exiant tecli- 
niqnes. antl loward die discovery of new tech* 
niques. I'ninrc research might well be directed 
toward the rliscj)very of more inclusive, "work- 
able, and acceptable techni<|nes, toward har- 
monizing objectives and curriculum content, 
and toward selecting materials w]iich clearly 



rcllect the needs of the comnmnity in ivhiih 
llicy aic to ho n^ed. Perha[»s the most fuiitful 
results will come from numerfjiis attempts to 
:ipply a\ ai bible principles and teclniicpies to 
local situations. 

Further research iti cnrricular orc[ani?3iion 
of tJie social stiulies mi^lu well be directed to- 
ward the e\aUiaiion of cxistinj; forms as wcti 
as toward c\"olvjni; new ones. Materials orqan- 
ized in such a manner as to pjeel the appro\al 
of schnlnrs, teachers, and curricuUnn makers 
mif^ht be tried one. rnoasvircd, and contrasted 
Willi other form.s. Determijung the relntt\e 
merits of a ui\it and a topic miglu not lead to 
ccmclusive results, but it would at least be more 
coMvincitti,^ than mere arginncnis. Addiuoiial 
research in gr ade placement might well b? 
focused \tpon the avrangfnncnt of seipiential 
materials, ihe application of them to a few 
selecied [uipils tlu«ni;:;hoiit a pcrind of years, 
upon finiher wotk in die dinkuhies of words 
and skilU. and upon a clover Mndv of the stages 
of child de\clo|nnent. The disi'overy of special 
taNies, inu*reM«;. and ahilifies oilers some hope 
(J I a negaii\c as well as a positive nature. 
\\ hile nt) dcfuiitivc reaulis in terms of the grade 
avsigiinient of materials can be c\)iected. it 
dinnld be po^^iblc to locate some elements, if 
not topics .md problems, in terms of the pri« 
mary and intermediate gr.ides and the junior 
and senior high schools. 

In the social .siudics iheie are many aspects 
of the prohlrm of lennu'ng uhich are in need 
of further reseiirrh. antl manv of them ha\e the 
appeal of s(ic( ificiiy and lanviibility of returns. 
I'urther anahses of the relation of e.\perience 
to learning, tin: faciois of lan.i;nage. the imp<»r« 
taiue of first 'ha Jul e.\pei it iiccs. anil such special 
elements as lime, plaec, vncabulai v, and study 
too! .. smh as maps. Ljiaphs. tables, etc, need 
further ilhiniination. The relative effectiveness 
of group and individual experiences is not 
completely understood. 

Research has den^onstratcd the romplexiiy 
of mclhoti ami die futility of comparing various 
nieiluuls. However, the effects of e<piipnicnt 
and die value of desices can probably be ascer- 
laincd quite dcfmiielv. anrl smh elements as 
<[nesiionin;;. lules for siiuhing. pupil reports, 
eic. can prnbaldy be segregaietl and evaluated. 
The probletns of the «!oci.il stiulies library and 
re;idtng lists for particular courses shoidd re- 
ceive recurring attention. 

The most' needed research in social-studies 
testing is that which would deal with attitudes 
and ot^icr outcomes not saii^factorily measured 
by convcntiuii.d paper and pencil tests. The 
distincuon between measuring and e\aluating 
deserves clarification. The measurement of 
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coiuUict. such as clioobin,-!* rjJio* progrnms, read* 
books, ami p; ipniing in coninumiiy nc- 
ti\i(ics, shoiiltl receive mure attention, for 
conduri is n nicnsiirc oi the cfTccts of tiMching 
ami as such \i deserves the aiicniiuii of icnt 
makers. 

Rcscnrcli rcbrinn; lo current events, com- 
munity s{tt<iy, and p^^■)[^^;;.lrKla is iji;nIoquatc. 
The funclamcntnl ^nlvle of knou-in^ current 
events remains lo be tlcnior,stra<C(i, 1 he parts 
wluc,h the leather and the pi\\n\ shoukt play 
in communitv study need chirificniion. The 
<?c\clopmctii of ntcihotis to oifsct propaganda 
has not )ct reached a satisfactory stage. 

Note. This article is the contribution of 
three individtial^. Nfurra desctopcti the orn;ifi. 
izarion and wioic the rujtir portion of the 
article. He also compiled the bihh'oc;raphv. 
W'ciJcy contrihiitcd the introductory nia(eii-d, 
the sections on the dcvelopmrnt and status nf 
the social studies, the snrial-stuih'es tcuther. and 
needed research. Zink furnisfierl c.v tensive (,I,u.i 
on geography* 

Wu.BL'R F. >fl'RRA 
£dC\R B. W'f.St.EY 

NORAH E. 7Ay:K 

ninLIOCRAUElY 

Note. Seven of the titles Until below juirptirt 
10 intitnie <:tM»i|}iehcn'ii%c '•nninr.nir^ of it'^etrtli 
for aH or for a coiiMdci.-jMe [louiivi of ihc fi<'!d of 
icarJiinn ihc soti.tl Mudii-^. 'I hc most corii|»:ict in- 
fliiNi^o nrroiMii i< ihni In- Wilsrnt .iiul ^\^:u^ (44). 
The rjfihtlt yciMh,>nk of the Nn lioiinl Ctmncil for 
llic 5oci,d .Sciidjc^ (21) contain-i nU^tracts of ai)om 
I'lO sttulics and nnnotawd hil>lio:;rnnhic'; for tivicc 
llint niiinljcr rnon\ cfn^^-lficd utulcr d^c, foilowiti'^ 
hcadi^^;^ wiih .snnnnnjv for c.it)\: the jinii and 
unit method, objective^, met bod of tcacliir>;<. di- 
rected ^MJily. coMjternl re:idin^. cutrcfnrion. \i";u,d 
niil^i cnrrcnl cii nf^. nnd tc^ts. 

Wesley Trnrhin{: (^^^ Sochi SftnUrs (38) is a 
u«;cfnl ,::;ii{dc both for its cMcnsivc rnnoinrcil bib* 
Iio;^iaphics Jrid its Appe>;di>: A. width cfscs with 
Ki4ircc rcfcsenrcs 33 specific "rcnr.iiivc rcJidts 
of cdncaiioiinl jcvcarcli in the «;o<:»al ^tHtlic;/* 
Ilorn*^ .\ti ilhiils nf In^trurlinn in thr Snc'tol !\tu(h'c^ 
(U) is ba^cd ^er^ Ijr^clv on rcf.c:ircl\ iindin>>f w'wh 
respect to ^oii.d ic.ifnin,':;. nicdiod of leacliitv^', and 
txjiiiprdcni, vittli ciintions of "^oinvrs '^cnitcrc(i p»0' 
fu^cly in foot not c<;. The bil)iio:;rnpfiv nnd <;uin- 
maric"; \\hicli conipr{<c thr buKctin by Hoti^^kins 
(12) fontnin murb tlint is rc<icnicfi alotij with 
nnirh of a nornc«icnrclv r\nturc. 

Research on ibc socijI-'^riKftcs currtcuhm^. c^pe- 
cially H-i(b ;r<pcct to selection rtnrl qi:idc plncc- 
mcnt. is suidh united in the Fottricantfi Vcnrbnoh 
of the l3cpnTini^ui of Superintendence (26). In 
the field of j;ct)i;raphy tcnchini; S2 research snuiics 
arc cUssirictl and innimarizcd by 7dnk in the Thtr* 



is'secatut Yc<irh**oh of the Nntion:d Society for the 
Stn(!y of Kdiifiuion t2S: Ch. 2H), 

in the toUowin!;; hibliociKijOn ilie .Ttilbors hM>c 
iittcinptcd to Keep the ti>t ^luirt as po-isiblc' >s iilv 
out »K'j4lcciini; \o ^i\c the leiidcr an oppoMiiuity 
lu trace ne;uly c\ety siatcnu-Mi of l.vci to its ^ouue. 
The jjolicv li.n been ;o list ibe (ni'^in.d srHircc nn* 
less ii »\";js not licnciiilts «TccesMblc and \m abbir.'icl 
w.js con\eniuitl\ ;i\nil;iljie in ;i sccoiuhcry uorj;. 
This pc)licy esfd.dn^ the onii>Mnn of nirnicmm 
orij^innl snidies iuul ihc frcrprrnt rcfcientc lo such 
volumes ns Horn (13) :^nd the Eii^hfh Ycfirhfiok 
C2I). 
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The Social Studies Educator 



CHARLOTTE ENGELBOURG 



If fundamental and long-term improve- 
ment in school social studies instruction 
is to be brought about, weaknesses and 
deficiences must first be overcome in the 
training c2 social studies teachers, the 
leadership of social studies educators in 
the schoob,, and research in social stud- 
ies education. In each of these tasks, the 
role of the social studies educator is cen- 
tral^ and any profound change in social 
studies instruction depends upon in- 
creasing the effectiveness of social stud- 
ies educators as a group. The general 
purpose of this investigation was to de- 
termine what steps to take in order to 
bring about this improvement. 

The study as a whole had three 
phases: (i) to conduct a survey that 
would provide accurate descriptive in- 
formation on doctoral programs in social 
studies education and tiiC employment 
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of successful candidates; (2) by compar- 
ing the survey findings with a model pro- 
gram developed by the investigate- to 
make value judgments on the conditions 
revealed by the survey; (3) to find the 
reas.^ns behind the differences discov- 
ered between the model and the actual 
practices, and thereby identify areas In 
need of reform. 

The model program evolved after a 
stud}^ of the literature of graduate edu- 
cation in general and of doctoral pro- 
grams in education; no source dealt spe- 
cifically with the social studies educator, 
although two doctoral dissertations were 
relevant.^ Data were collected by a ques- 
rionnai.'j sent to ^pr roximately sixteen 
hundred individuals at the college level 
who had been identified by the National 

1. Brodbclt, Samuel "Existing Patterns ai^d 
Projected Trends in Social Studios Teacher Edu- 
cation 0$ Seen by Professors Engr.ged in the 
Field." Columbus: Ohio State University, 196^, 
(Unpublished); McPhic. Walter Eian. "Factors in 
the Use and Value ol Dissertations in Social 
Studies Education., xg-K^^-r^^j/* Scau>urd, CaUf.: 
Stan:ord University, ij^y- (Unpublished) 
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Council for the Social Studies as having 
responsibility for social studies edu- 
cation. Response \\'as received from 
slightly over jualf tliis population, 210 
of whom held the doctorate and identi- 
fied themselves as social studies educa- 
tors. Througliout this report the term 
"social studies educator" refers to the 
""lo practicing social studies educators 
who had received their doctorates. For 
the purposes of this study, a social stud- 
ies educator is defined as a person whose 
professional activity has been largely 
concerned with the training of social 
studies teachers, the improvement of 
school social studies programs, social 
studies education research, and/or creat- 
ing and operating advanced degree pro- 
grams in social studies education. 

This study suffers from the same-lim- 
itations that apply to all mail question- 
naire surveys — the question of whether 
or not there was a meeting of minds and 
the fact that time information (i.e., age 
of respondent, ?ge at which he received 
the doctorate, etc.) is .*ot correlated with 
such other data as the number of pub- 
lished works. 

Underlying the model doctoral pro- 
gram proposed in the invcstij^ation was 
an analysis of such enduring issues as 
:>pcciali/.ation versus breadth, and re- 
search versus leaching and practice. Also, 
policies and practices in other disc iplines 
and professions were examined for their 
relevance to the situation in social stud- 
ies education. 

As a result of this analysis, a model 
v/as formulated rojnposcd of sixteen asser- 
tions, each of which dealt with a prac- 
tice .)f significance in determining the 
effectiveness of social studies educators. 
The picture of a model doctoral program 



in social studies education emerges: five 
to twenty resident, full-time candidates 
are actively engaged in various levels of 
the program. Course work, seminars, 
and independent study form a planned, 
sequential pattern of about three years' 
duration, and the candidates expect to 
complete the program in about four or 
five years. This will be possible because 
they will be carefully selected and finan- 
cial aid will be available to facilitate 
steady, uninterrupted study. Although 
the focus is social studies education, the 
sequence of study is also designed so 
that the candidate can broaden his 
knowledge, since the program provides 
some opportunity for continued work in 
the social sciences. The overall emphasis 
is research; and the dissertation, which 
is especially useful in developing the 
necessary skills, should result in at least 
one publishable article. 

The feasibility of this ambitious pro- 
gram is due in large measure to the high 
level of demonstrated ability of the stu- 
dents selected for admission; the aca- 
demic standards are at least equivalent 
to those in the graduate school of arts 
and s'-iences. 

The sixteen assertions forming the 
model have been divided into two cate- 
gories, the first of which cojnprises six 
stai :ments whose common quality is 
that the respondents greatly exceeded the 
standard that the model proposed for the 
profession. The model required a mini- 
mum of two or three years' teaching ex- 
perience before admis^:lon to a doctoral 
program, and 97 percent of the social 
studies educators had it. IJowever, there 
is room for concern because 73 percent 
had excessive teaching experience — more 
than five years. 
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The model had two statements regard- 
ing tlic study of the social sciences. The 
first called for each social studies edu- 
cator to study one parucular social sci- 
ence discipline a minimum of two years r.s 
a graduate student in the field of his un- 
dergraduate social science mojor. This re- 
quirement for dep^\ in a social science was 
met by 60 percent of the social studies ed- 
ucators, although one-fifth didn't pursue 
their social science majors beyond the un- 
dergraduate level. The other requirement 
was that a social studies educator should 
seek breadth by studying three years or 
more in the social sciences other than the 
major; no stipulation was made as to the 
level of the courses. Ninety percent had 
three years or more in one or several of 
the social sciences other than the major 
concentration. 

The model maintained that two years 
ought to be the minimum full-time resi- 
dence (work taken on campus during the 
regular academic year in contrast to 
evening, Saturday, and summer study). 
It was also held that the total elapsed 
time in calendar years between starting 
graduate work toward a doctorate and 
receiving the degree should be no more 
than five years. An encouraging number 
of social studies educators met these 
standards. Half had at least two years 
of full-time re'^sidence, and the fraction 
jumps to almost three-fourths when you 
add the 22 percent who claimed one year 
of full-time residence. Note, however, 
that nearly one cut of four had no such 
full-time study at all, and that slightly 
over one out of four took over five years 
to complete their work. 

An authoritative study deah'ng with 
graduate education revealed that for 
1957 recipients of doctorates in educa- 



tion the elapsed time between the be- 
ginning of graduate work towards the 
doctorate and the awarding of the de- 
gree was slightly over fiv^e years.^ This in- 
vestigator's finding v;as that almost 
three-fourths of the respondir.g social 
studies educators received the degree in 
five years or less. 

Why are the standards not met to a 
greater extent than these statistics indi- 
cate? The respondents who failed to fin- 
ish doctoral work (excluding graduate 
work toward a master's degree) in five 
years responded as in a single voice: in- 
adequate financial support. Given the 
visibility of the financial problem and 
the fact that government agencies and 
private foundations are increasing their 
support, one might expect resourceful so- 
cial studies educators to make impor- 
tant headway in gaining financial as- 
sistance for outstanding candidates. It 
must be added, however, that support 
should not be expected for weak pro- 
grams or mediocre candidates. 

The last item of the model met by 
the respondents is in the nature of a self- 
fulfilling prediction. Since the question- 
naires were sent to those on a NCSS list, 
it is not surprising that 90 percent of 
the respondents were members of this 
organization. In addition, one-third 
were members of one or more of the 
seven major social science organizations 
(usually the American Historical Asso- 
ciation) and w^ere also affiliated with 
other educational groups. 

Some standards were satisfied by a 
bare majority of social studies educators, 
or by none. The model maintained that 

2. Bcrclson, Bernard. Graduate Education in 
the UfUted States, New York: McGraw-Hill, 
i960, p. 15S. 
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cnntlidates sliould be selected on the ba- 
sis of academic proiiiise. Thirlv percent 
of the social studies educators in this 
survey hnd been graduated cum laude, 
magna cum laude, or summa cUm laude. 

However, there are \'arious indications 
that social studies educators are not of 
the sanie academic caliber as those in 
other rehued disciplines. Over half of 
them had attended undergraduate insti- 
tutions that were not selective as com- 
pared with about one-quarter of thcj his- 
torians studied by another investigator.^ 
Similarly, one study constructed an aca- 
demic performance index (cumulative 
grade-point average weighted by the 
quality of the institution) and ranked 
those undergraduates expressing a pref- 
erence for a particular graduate field. 
Ranked by percentage in the top fifth 
of the academic performance index were 
29 percent in history and 14 percent in 
education; and in the bottom half, 35 
percent in history and 47 percent in edu- 
cation.* Another study draws a curve 
from the scores of college graduates ma- 
joring in education to the scores of 
graduate students in education. This 
curve slopes down, indicating a less-than- 
average amount of selection for graduate 
students in education.*'' 

3. Tlic sclcctiviiy rankin;;^ is adapted from 
Cass, Jiimcs, and liirnbaum. Max. Comparative 
Guide to Af}icrictm Colleges. New York: Harper, 
19^4. IVfkins, Dexter, ranks UMtlerf^raduate in- 
itilulions accfjrdin;; to the n'JJtiber of PIi.D/s in 
history received by their ;'/c'Jurties from 1936 to 
195^. 7/iL' r.ilKCdlioii of Historians in (he United 
Statics. New Yaik: McCrav/ I (ill, 1962. p. 43. 

4. f^ovis, J^nies A. Great Aspiriitio^is: The 
Craduaiii Scliool Phns of America s Collc^^f, Sen- 
hr$. C.liica;;o: Aldine Publisliing Co., '^^C.]. p. 

5. Commi'jsion on Human Resources and Ad- 
vanced Train in;;. AT)ic"ira*5 Resources of Spe- 
daliznd 'ftilctit: A Cuircnt Apprdical mid u Look 



Anyone familiar with the hterature 
on the purposes of graduate education is 
aware that the controversy between 
teaching and research has been the cru- 
cial issue of the graduate school through- 
out the twentieth century. The position 
in this investigation is that research 
orientation is crucial to the future of the 
social studies education enterprise. One 
central purpose of doctoral training, 
therefore, is to instill the research atti- 
tude and to impart the skills necessary 
to carry out effective inquiry. To be "lit- 
erate" in statistics is mandatory; yet, 
slightly over half of this population had 
less than one graduate year in statistics I 
The fact that stands out most starkly is 
that almost one-third had no such study 
at alL 

The model maintained that the doc- 
toral dissertation should be of such a na- 
ture and quality as to provide the basis 
for a book, part of a book, or an article. 
Only about two-fifths of the successful 
candidates in social studies education 
have a dissertation-based publication 
to their credit. There are reasons why 
not every dissertation can result in 
a published paper, and certainly the in- 
tent of this requirement is not to ac- 
celerate the publication explosion. On 
the otKer hand, the fact that a large num- 
ber of doctoral recipients can investigate 
a topic and then not have the findings 
communicated to the profession through 
publication speaks poorly of the investi- 
gations themselves. 

It was asserted in the model that each 
student take a one-year graduate course 
or seminar dealing with the psychologi- 



Ahcnd. (Report prepared by Dacl Wolile, direc- 
tor.) New York: Harper, 1954. p. 195- 
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cal foundations of education and anoth- 
er one with the sociological foundations. 
Actual practices fell short; one-half had 
done no advanced work in tlie psycho- 
logical area, and only 41 percent had 
met or exceeded the standard set in the 
model for advanced work in the socio- 
logical foundations. 

The model contained the assertion 
that a year's course or seminar dealing 
with a critical review of the research 
and the current issues in social studies 
education ought to be an integral part 
of a doctoral program in social studies 
education. Such study had not been done 
by 56 percent of the social studies edu- 
cators. It is probable that the chief rea- 
son for this is that usually there are too 
few candidates engaged in a social stud- 
ies education doctoral program to war- 
rant such a course. An examination of 
institutions granting doctorates in social 
studies education between 1934 and 
1962 reveals that fewer than one-fourth 
of these institutions granted most of the 
degrees. In a span of almost thrity years, 
more than three out of four doctoral- 
granting institutions granted fewer than 
ten degrees to social studies educators.^ 

There arc many argunients to support 
the need for a minimum number of stu- 
dents. Advanced graduate work cannot 
be conducted in a vacuum. The stimula- 
tion, criticism, and ideas of others who 
have like interests and who are \vorkiiig 
on similar problems arc an invaluable 
part of graduate study. There are impor- 
tant values in the informal day-to-day 
interaction between doctoral students in 
a given field. 

6. McPhio, Walter E. DhscrtiitioKS in Socuil 
Studies Education: A Comprehensive Guide, 



Two items dea^t with aspects of the 
doctoral program itself. One asi^crted that 
each candidate ;>hould gain experience 
as an assistant in a course dealing with 
curriculum and instruction in social stud- 
ies; the other held that there should be 
required supervision of practice teachers. 
The survey showed that 41 percent of 
practicing social studies educators had 
been graders, assistants, or teachers, and 
that 51 percent had experience supervis- 
ing practice teachers, although not neces- 
sarily in social studies. These figures can 
be contrasted with a 1958 survey of 
Ph.D/s in history, two-thirds of whom 
were independent teachers, leaders of 
discussion sections, or assistants in 
grading papers, while working toward 
their Ph.DJ 

The remaining statements had to do 
with postdoctoral activities. Foremost 
among these was the contention that a 
social studies educator should be per- 
suaded by training and provision in his 
work load to conduct scholarly investi- 
gations on problems and issues in social 
studies education and to report his re- 
sults in suitable journals. In fact, only 
one out of five practicing social studies 
educators devote as much as one-fourth 
of their professional time to research; 
in contra'sr, historians spend 22 percent 
of their time in research and writing.^ 
Still, 40 percent of the social studies 
educators liave published six articles or 
more. The last item suggested that so- 
cial studies educators should contribute 



Washington; D.C.: National Council for the So- 
cial Studios, 1964. 

7. Perkins, op. cit., p. 51. 

8. Carttijr, Alhin Nt. AsscssitioU of QuaU 
iUj in Grndiiiitc Editairion. Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1966. p. 38. 
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to the improvement of school social 
studies instruction by serving from time 
to time as consultants. Ninety-four per- 
cent of this population spent lo per- 
cent or less of their time on consulting^ 
and 83 percent spent 10 percent or less 
on curriculum work. 

There are certain aspects of doctoral 
training in social studies education on 
w^hich substantial agreement exists and 
that would lend themselves to quick 
adoption by the profession as standards. 
Certain other proposals are beyond gen- 



eral attainment until adequate financial 
support for the social studies education 
enterprise is obtained and there is a firm 
resolve to establish and maintain un- 
compromisingly high standards. 

If these issues can be resolved, if cer- 
tain problems are confronted, and if a 
start is made in establishing standards, 
the colleges and universities of America 
will be on their way to producing the 
kind of leaders so sorely needed to bring 
about fundamental and long-term im- 
provements in social studies instruction. 
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EXPCK IMK'NTAL CLASSROOM S i I DIKS OK TKACIIKR TRAIMNC, TF.ACllING BEHAVIOR. 

AM) STl DK.NT ACIIIKV KMKNT 

Paper presented at the 1970 meeting of the National Council for the Social Studies 

Barak Rosenshine 
University of Illinois at Urbana 

Many cduciitors involved in the prc-scrvice nnd in-service education of teachers are currently training 
teachers to increase their use ot certain behaviors und decrease their use of other behaviors. The number of 
behavioral skills which educators have selected for \\\c traininp of teaclicrs is stauLicrinp. hi some proijranis, 
upwards of 1,000 skills have been identified; irjiiunt; programs have been developed, and methods ofcvaluating 
Ceaclier aiiainn^cnt of these objectives have been devised. 

[n the 1960's wc learned thnt teachers ca/i be trained to exhibit specific behaviors in the classroom or to 
elicit S[K*cincd student bciiaviors. But many educators now wonder whether this training of teachers results in 
enhanced growth o{ studenis. To answer the tjuestion. experimental studies must be conducted uiid reviewed. 
But only certain types of experimental studies are appropriate: those in which (a I some teachers were trained 
to teach a class of students in a certain manner, (b) observational measures were obtained to verify that 
teachers beiiaved as intended, and (c) end-of-cxperimen t measures were obtained (such as achieveiucnt scoresl. 

Most of the experimental studies in social studies or education in general lack these characteristics. Most 
of ihe studies are (a) controlled iL>boralory-type experiments conducted iii asettmu which seems dissimilar to 
tliat of a scii<H)l, (b) classroom-based studies m which only the experimenter ijave the instruction to ihe class, 
or (c) large-scale curriculum studies in which observational data on classroom behavior were not obtained, No 
criticism is intended of any ol' the above three designs. However, such studies can tjniy yield interesting 
hypotheses which appear worth of finure tests in a leacher training situation; they cannot be taken by 
themselves as evidence of the validity of these beiiaviors for the training o}' teachers and the improven\cnt 0} 
student achievement. 

This review contains all the studies I could find in wliich teachers were trained, their classroom behavior 
was observed, and nieasures of student achievcn^cnt were obtained. The review is limited to studies in whicii 
student achievement was measured. Other outcome variables sucii as student persistency in a task, ability to 
create a new product, or improved attitudes toward sciiool or subject area are not included iicre because 
experimental studies in these areas have seldom been coi^ducted, and because each of tJiese outcomes merits a 
separate review. 

The few studies which were found iiave been organized and will be described under four topics: 
cognitive behaviors, affective behaviors, student participation, and enthusiasm. Tlie reader should be cautioned 
that another reviewer might have organized, even interpreted, these studies differcn tly. The reader miglu also 
note that many variables of interest apparently have not been studied. Such variables include many of the 
cognitive and affective behaviors which are described in numerous observational systems, student classroom 
activities, student out-of-class activities, and teacher motivational techniques. 

Teacher Cognitive Behavior 

S K studies were found in whicli teachers were trained to use spectfiod cognitive behaviors such as the 
asking of cjuesiions which require increased cognitive processmg to answer. 

Seventh and Liglith Grade licononiics. Miller ( K^06) conducted an experiment to compare the effects of 
'"responsive teaching" and ''direct teaching," Sevenih and eighth grade studenis were randomly assigned to 
one of eight g'^ nifis. and these students received ten J^O-minute lessons on Amoricua cconon^ics. The fo\ir 
experienced leachers were expected to teach one set of lessons in a direct manner and another set <jf lessons in 
an indirect numner. Following the insiniction, all students took two achievement tests developed by the 
investigator. One-tost was designed to measure mastery of facts, the i>ther. masteiy of higher understandings. 

Coding of the instruciionul behavior of teachers and students was done by combining scores on a variety 
of behaviors to form one set of judgments fur each lesson. Although there was a clear distinction in tlic 
teaching behavior in the two situations, "It seems clear that teacliing beliavior as specilled in the Responsive 
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Treatment was not satisfactorily presented." On the average, teachers were faithful to the responsive method 
63 percent of the time, compared to 94 percent of the time for the direct method, it is difficult to decide on 
the level of student responses durini^ the lesson. According to Miller, responsive teaching *Vas accompanied by 
pupil comments. . .which were at higher levels of understanding/' According to the table, there appears to be 
little difference between the two treatments in student comments at the two highest levels of understanding. 
Despite these discrepancies, Miller concluded that student understanding during the lesson was higher during 
the responsive instruction. 

The results on die end-of-instruction test showed no significant differences and no discernible trend 
between the two groups on the test which focused on mastery of facts, or on the test of higher understanding. 
(?♦ should be noted that on a test of student attitudes toward die lessons, the responses were significantly 
more favorable for the lessons taught in a responsive manner.) 

High School Social Studies. Millett (1969) conducted an experimental study designed to train teachers in 
"translation tactics.*' Translation behaviors, generally, were questions about the mcariings of different words in 
the contest in which they were used. The 39 llrst-year high schoul intern teachers were assigned to one of four 
training conditions, the most powerful condition being a combination of oral instruction by the investigator 
plus videotape demonstration of teacher translating behaviors, and the least powerful condition being no 
training in translation tactics. All teachers then tauglit the same special materials during a single class period, 
and administered the criterion test on the meaning of various terms in the material at die end of die class 
period. The test was developed by the investigator to measure the specitlc results of tliis instruction. 

There were two types of results. First, the training procedures appeared to be successful because the 
trained teachers used significantly more translation tactics, :.ijd their students gave significantly more 
translating responses during the period than untrained teachers. Furthermore, die most powerful training 
treatment appeared to induce tlie strongest translating responses during d;e instructional period. 

The second result was die lack of significant differences ajnong die classrooms on the translation test 
administered following the instruction. There was no trend favoring any of the tour groups. 

Fifth Grade Social Studies. Rogers and Davis (1970) provided ten student teachers with ten hours of 
instruction on the use of varying cognitive levels of classroom questions. These teachers were tauglit to use 
questions in die seven categories of questions developed by Sanders (1966). The ten student teachers in die 
control group did not receive this special inatmction. Following the training, all 20 student teachers tauglit a 
four-day unit on tlie West Indies to fifth grade classes. The daily lessons were 30-45 minutes in lengdi. On the 
fifth day, all students took an achievement test constructed by die investigators, which contained items chat 
university judges agreed represented all seven levels of questions. 

Again, diere were two types of results. First, die training appeared to be successful. The trained teachers 
asked significantly more questions requiring translation, interpretation, application, analysis, syndiesis, and 
evaluation. Second, there were no significant differences between the two groups of teachers on their students' 
achievement test scores (although die scores for students tauglit by the untrained teachers were slightly 
higher). 

One of the puzzling fmdings is that the students of the untrained teachers did significantly better on the 
test questions on tlie ability to analyze information. Yet, during die period of observation (30 minutes), not a 
single control teacher was recorded as asking a question requiring analysis, whereas eight of the traintd 
teachers asked a mean of two analysis questions, it is possible, however, diat tlie significant difference on the 
analysis questions was obtained by chance. 

Seventh Grade Social Studies (Transportation). Hutchinson (1967) employed a design in which teacher 
training (and student training) took place after the tlrst instructional unit was completed. In this study, four 
teachers first tauglit die same unit on transportation and communication tor 15 one-hour periods to seventh 
grade students. Following this instructional unit, both the teachers and a second group of students received 
four days of in-service training designed to acquaint die teachers and students widi group methods, 
brainstorming, and concepts such as ideational fluency, originality, and planning elaboration. The teachers 
tlien taught the same materials a second time to these stud'Mits. 

The teacher behavior and student behavior were different during these two instructional sessions. In the 
second instmctional time, the students gave fewer responses labeled ^'routine" and "cognitive memory," and 
more responses labeled "productive thinking." . * 

Both before and after the instructional period, ail groups of students were given a standardized test in 
creative thinking and an achievement test on the subject mattei-. Th^xperimental group had significant gains 
over the control group on four of the ten measures of creativity; die control group old not make superior gains 
on any of the creativity tests. On the achievement test, wfiich was written by the investigator, the 
experimental group made greater gains, but the results were not quite significant at the .05 level. 

The experiment is difficult to interpret. Certain aspects, such as allowing the teachers to teach first in 
their natural style and then providing the training, have a great deal of appeal. However, we don't know what 
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happens v^hcn teaciiers te;ich the same unit twice without training. The act of teaching a unit a second time 
may have benellciai results in iLsclf. The use of standardized tests ot' creativity seems to have the same flaws 
which many attribute to Uv! use of standardi/.ed tests of achievement; lhal is, the tests may not be related to 
what was tauuht in the classroom. Hinaiiy, in this experiment, it is ditllcult to gauge the effects of allowing tlie 
students to participate in tiic in-service training. This traiaitig, apparently, was given to the experimental 
students afrer ihcy took die pi'c-tesl. Thus the effects of d^e in-service training and the effects of the 
instructional procedures are confounded. 

Reading in Grades Two Through Six. Davidson ( 1 967, 1968) conducted a study focused on critical 
reading skiJJs. Twenty teachers were selected from twenty schools, i'our at each grade level from grade Two 
througli grade Six. Two teachers in each urade were randomly placed into tlie control group; the other two 
were in the experimental grou[), In September, all twenty teachers made a tape recording of a class discussion 
based on material read by the children, 'fc;ichers in the experimental group were provided with printed 
information about ilie investigator's system of interaction analysis, and met with the investigator to discuss 
their tape recorduij^; no meeting wa.s provided for the conirol teachers, Both groups tlicn made a second tape 
recording of another class discussion in Deceriiber. 

in the Deccniher analysis, the e,\ perirnen nil group was using significantly more **crit[cal thinking 
responses" and signiUcantly fewer "non-productive responses" compared to the control group. Compared to 
the September recordings, seven of the ten ex[)eriniental teachers showed significant changes in behavior in 
December; only one of the control teachers showed such a change. 

Althougii the focus of Davidson's study was niiii-al thinking, for an unknown reason he did not develop 
or administer any test in critical lliinkmg. Rather, reading tests in the Stanford Achievement Test series were 
administered to all students. Nf^i? of the differences between the groups was significant. 

Reading in Grades One thruugii Six, An experimental study in critical reading skills (Wolf 1967) appears 
to be similar to ilie studies of teacher qu;3stiuns in tlie social studies. Two experin^ental and two control 
teachers were selected from each grade level from One through Six. The experimental teachers were trained in 
a Critical Reading Workshop during a summer. 

Twelve instructional units were developed, six for the experimental teachers and six different ones for 
the control teachers. These experimental lessons were taught during the academic year. All students completed 
achievement tests on general readmg | California Achievement Tests) and on critical thinking in tlie fall and 
again in the spring. The critical thinking tests were developed by the research team, 

Tliere were differences between the experimental and control teachers in the types of questions they 
asked. Overall, control teachers asked significantly more questions classified as related to specific facts, 
interpreting, and applying; experimental teaciiers asked signiHcaiitly more questions classified as clarifying, 
analyzing, and evaluatijig. If tiie **cognittve level" of such questions can be quantified, botli groups asked both 
higlicr level and lower level questions, but the experimental teachers asked slightly higiier level questions. 
Student responses followed tJie pattern set by their teacher. 

At every grade level, die students in the experimental classes did belter than tlie students in the control 
classes on die total critical thinking test. However, when the test was divided into its three sections-Logic, 
General, and Literature-the only consistent and significant differences between students in the two groups was 
on the Logic section, instruction in logical analysis was one of the distinctive features of the special lessons 
prepared for the experimental group; tJiree of their six insiructionSl units were on ways of working with 
informational and persuasive materials. The units for the control group "used a wide variety of children's 
books to enrich the various areas of the curriculum." No sigiuficant differences were obtained on the 
California Achievement Tests in reading, aliiiough at each grade level the unadjusted score favored the 
experimental group. 

This study is distinct i'rom ilie others because one of the objectives was the development of cognitive 
skills, and the instruction focused upon development of this skill. T he emphasis in this study, in contrast to 
the odiers, was upon using t!ie special matenals, rather diau on using particular techniques. Utider such 
conditions, it is interesting liiat different patterns of cjuestions were used in the two situations. When this 
study is compared to ihose by Millet and by Rogers and Davis, we note that in this study there was no clear 
distinction between the two groups in use of high level versus low level cognitive questions. Rather, both 
•noups vvsed boiii liigh levei and low level questions. The distinctions were in the tyi)c of question used. For 
example, the control teaciiers asked more questions requiring interpretation and application, whereas die 
experimental teachers asked significantly more tjuestions requiring analysis and evaluaLion. 

Summary of Six Experimental Studies on Cognitive Interactions 

I have sunmiarized six studies in which teachers were trained to modify the type of cognitive 
interactions which uccurrcd in a classroom discussion, and results were obtained both on instructional 
behavior and on student cognitive achievement. 
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The most important conclusion is that six is a very small number of s udies compared to the hundreds of 
worksliops and teacher training programs designed to modify the cogi itive instructional interactions of 
teachers. Hoperullv% there are .:uny studies which I misseu, '>o. 1 would appreciate learning about them. 
There are, ol courre, studie: similar to ihese, b'^' not similar encueh ?o qualify as tests of teacher training. 
Tliere are studies in which the natural behaviors o.* teachers have been correlated with measures of student 
achievement. But sucii naturalistic studies can only pi'ovid'' hypo *K"ses fo: experini^ntal studies ^-f ti^e type I 
have desoiibed. There are also studio: in which the experimenter iaugl^' L>ne class by some fonn cf inquiry 
metho'^ and the other class was tai'glit by anothei teacher, but again, such studies only provide hypotheses tor 
teacher training studies. There is ai. o the series of studies funded i; ider IVoject Social St'jdies, ;TUt I nave not 
seen ar;y which include leports on classroom instmciional behav ior. The excellent repor: on the Taba 
Curriculum Project, for example, mdicates tliat the experimental classes were indeed different )m the 
control classes, but the report does not provide data on tliese ditTerences. In the review of research in ilie most 
recent of these studies (Rogers and Davis l^>70K no additional studies were cited. It is imperative that 
hi vestigators conduct more studies on ihe effects of training teachers in tlie use of cognitive behaviors. 

A second conclusion is that not all these studies are clear tests of the effects of training teachers to 
increase the copiitive level ^f classroom interactions. In the study by .Millet, the 3Q-niinute [nstructionaJ 
period may have been too short; in the study by Miller, the teachers were unable to present an appropriate 
display of ''responsive teaching;" in the study by Hutchinson, cognitive achievement was not a clear focus of 
the experiment; in ihe study by Davidson, critical thinking was taught to the teachers, but critical thinking by 
the students was not measured: in the study by Wolf, the teachers who tanglii critical thinking used different 
materials from the teachers in the control group; in the study by Rogers and Davis, students in classes in which 
no analysis questions were asked did better on analysis post-test quesuons tJian students who were asked such 
questions. 

Althougli there are research design difficulties In all of these studies, the purpose of this paper Is not to 
question the validity of the experiments. Rather. I applaud tlicse investigators for conducting the studies. But 
with all tlie time and money being spent on teacher training, why are so few studies being conducted on the 
effects of such training upon students? 

A third conclusion is that in all studies there was abundant evidence that the training procedures did 
modify the classroom behavior in iu-i direction desired by the experimenter. Training of teachers, it appears, is 
not a diftlcult task. Further, whei\evor student classroom behavior was measured, it tit the desired model. If 
teacher training and student classroom behavior were both generally successful, it is disconcerting to iearn that 
in five of the six studies there was no significant difference on the student achievement measure, particularly 
when, in all cases but one, ti\e investigators themselves developed the achievement tests. In the four studies 
which dealt witli social studies mate ials, all showed significant ditTerences in the classroom behavior of the 
experimental and control groups; none showed signitlcanl differences on achievement tests which the 
investigators developed themselves. 

The final and most puzzling conclusion is that I do not know how to interpret these studies. The results 
are out ofjoint, O cursed spite that ever man vas bom to set it right. 

Teacher Affective Behavior 

Four experimental studies were found in vvhich tJie focus was on the type of affective interaction 
between the teacher and student, that is, the teacher's use of praise, student ideas, giving of directions, and 
criticism. Again, the only studies selected are those in which teachers were trained, and objective data were 
obtained on both affective behavior and student achievement. 

History in Grade 7. In an experiment conducted in Norway, Rian (1969) compared the effects of 
indirect and direct teaching. Three student teachers each taught a dO-minu.: lesson two ways, in an indirect 
and direct manner. During 45 minutes of a discussion of the events leading up to the Na^i invasion of Norway 
and Denmark, under the indirect condition, there was much use of praise, student ideas, and broad, 
unstructured questions, and little use of lecture or directives. The opposite proportions occurred in the direct 
condition. In both conditions there was httle use of criticism. During the last tlfteen minutes, devoted lo 
repetition and summary, direct teaching occurred under both conditions. Analysis of teacher behavior in both 
parts of the lesson and under the two conditions showed that these experimental conditions were sat.'^fied. In 
addition, under the indirect condition, there was more student initi'^^cd talk and student directed talk. 

At the end of the instruction, students were given tests on achievement and on satisfaction, v^^hich were 
developed by the investigator. There was no significant difference between the two groups on either test, nor 
was there a .y trend favoring either method. Furthermore, there was no evidence of differential effectiveness 
of teachers. 
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Geo-history in GraJs, Q. Guniiinrm fl96S) suidicd the effects of trainiiici tuMcliers in Flanders' (l^)(i5) / 
Inlcract'on Analysis. On the was\< nl" initial ohso aalivnis. he seleelod 10 siLulent leacfier:, wliose natural 
lejfhing style was [iredonnnatcly iJIreet. The I'lve teachers randomly assigned to the experiiiKMUai eroup 
received six hiuirs of instriic^ieni in lA: the ctnuroi eroun received uo instructton. All ten teachers were locn 
observed as they tauciu a sr^cial unit imi India to ifie ^Mh iirade social stndic- cla^MOkuns to whicfi the> wcic 
assijuied. The lessons ox'endcd for 10 class periods. Ik)t[i tiie instructional niaienal and the achievement tt^sts 
were dovelo]>cd by the inve^ tigatvu. 

There were sit:nincani differences in the classroom behavior (-f the two iiroiips. The experimental 
teaehers were recorded as using'siiinincantly more extended indir^'.-^ 'Ulucnce ami :i> iKMiiemore supportive ii\ 
responding to student comni:nts; tiie students m these classrooms Ik.-,. ..iunulcaiul . more student talk and 
e: pa'\:or: of liieir owr -Ideas. The experimental tciieh.ers had a mean i/d ratu: of 4.V the control teaciie"-'-; had a 
mean i/d rali*^ of 1.8. Because an i/u ratio of I.Ot) oi arove is usualK' considered a mliu of indirect:iess, the 
experiment is uoi a clear les; of direct versus indiici te.:chmjj. !t may he moie accurate ,o Je-^cuhe the 
experimental Luoup as a very indirect iironp. and the control group as an uidircci (or not particularly duect) 
group of teachers. Bui ihc^re is no question that, as a result of training, ihc groups differed in their 
instructional style. 

All students toe < a pre-test and a post-test on the material. There were no signiHcant differences be *ween 
tlic two groups on ttiis test, nor was there evidence of a trend favoring either group. Mowever, on uems 
regarding student attitudes lo^/arJs the instruction and the teacher, the students gave signilicantly higher 
ratings to the indirect teachns. 

History in Grade 5 In an extremely well-designed study. Herman and others (1969) contrasted the 
effects of direct and indirect leuL'iiiig. liighteen 5ih grade teachers were selected, all of whom had taught in 
tJicir current school for at least 'w\. -cars, 'i'he teacher."^, were matched according to tlie i.'d ratios, and divided 
into two groups, tlach group taught two six-week social suidics units (one on early explorers, tlie odier on 
coloni/ation); one unit was taugfit -ir. a teacher-cc;itered maimer, and the other unit in a student-centered 
manner. For this study, teacher-centered activities were tiiose in which the teacher set the goals, there was 
iifde verba! participation by the grouj) and nuicw by liie teacher, and the teacher made most of the decisions. 
Student-centered activnies were those in which the group set its goals, verbal participation by the group was 
encouraged, group evaliiatum was pronu^ied, and the teacher shared decision nuikm^ with the group. 

The niaiching of teachers, the assigning of teachers to teach two units, the reversal of teaching methi^d? 
between the two units, and iJie use of OSCAR to code teacher adherence to method provided an excellent test 
of the hvptithesis. 

On the a 'liievenient tests developed by the investigators for this project, tfiere w. s no significant 
difference betw\ :n the two uroups for either uml. The mean scores favored teaclier ccn lered instruction in one 
unit, and student-centered instruction in ihe other. 

Mathematics in Grades I Through 5. Carhne ( I 969 J970) atten^pted lo modify fourteen teacher 
behaviors which could be cjtegori/ed using the ITinders' Ititeraction Analysis System. The in-service proi:ram 
was fourteen houis loiu^ I wenty-three teachers o* grades oi: ^ through live, win were all in the same scliool, 
w-^re the experimental teachers. Twenty comparable teaciiers in a comparable school in iie same ochool 
district were the control toachors. 

The in-service proiiram was successful in modifyiTig five of the fourteen selected beliaviurs. On none of 
tlicsc behaviors was there a siufuficant difference hetv.ven the two groups before iJie in-ser\'ice prograiu bei:aii; 
there were signitlcani difteiences on five be' .iviors at the end of the school year. Most of the attcnpts to 
increase atleciive responses were successful: none of the attempts to decrease negative teacher resnji ses was 
successful. 

The appropriate Stanford Acliievemeat Test m arithmetic was r\dministered to the students of ail 
teachers in the experimental and control groups at tlie beginning and ihc end of the school year. No significant 
difference nor any apparent trend was tound at either poiui in tirue. 

To the extent that u is possible to compare tiie teachers m Uiis sample with liiose in other samples, the 
teaciiers in bodi schools appear to he nune direct liian usual. liolh Ljrou|)s bei'ari wnh low i/d ratios: .b3 for 
the experinienlai and .52 tor die control Liroup. At the cud of tiie year the experimental teachers had a mean 
i/d ratio of 1.08, a ratio v/hicii is not a strong indicator of indirectness. Thus, the training did not appear to be 
effective enough to show a con^parison between an indirect and a direct group of teachers. Rather, both 
groups of teachers tended to be ui.ect as measured by the lA system. 

Summary of Four Studies on Affective Interactions 

Again, it sl:ould be laned that only t'oi-.r sttidies arc included in tlie above review, and four studies are 
too few to permit iny gciierali/aiion. Vet, tJie four studies do cover a rather wide range of circumstances: they 
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were conducted in different countries, with experienced and inexperienced teachers, using regular and special 
units, and regular and special tests. (One might wish to add tlie study by Miller as a fifth study 

because affective interactions were also a pari of thai sludy.) 

The results of these four sludics are most consistent. In all cases the teachers differed in their behavior 
and provided behaviors which were close to the instructional model. In all four cases (or live) there was no 
difference on the achievement measures, and no trend in either direction. 

Perhaps affective interactions are not as imporlant in enhancing achievement as has been claimed. 
Perhaps tlie significant results which have been obtained in correlational studies are masking more iniportani 
behaviors, whicli were not part of the training program. 

Student Participation 

Student participation was explicitly manipulated in two studies described below. The origli"'s of a 
preference for student participation among educators .is difficult to determine, but the existence of such a 
preference can be derived from the descriptive studies of teaching in which the investigators make negative 
comments on the high percentage of time spent in teach talk. 

Science in Grade 7. Huglies (1969) wanted to determine whether the pattern of asking questions had any 
effect upon achievement. He pie pared a set of three forty-minute lessons on a science topic and learned ihem 
word-perfect. The questions had been tried out so that the student responses were predictable. 

Three experimental treatments were used: (a) in the random treatment, questions were addressed to all 
students in a randomly determined sequence; (b) in the systematic treatment, questions were asked in a 
systematic fashion, beginning with the students in one corner and progressing through ali students in regular 
order until the opposite comer of the class was reached; (c) in the self-selection treatment, only students 
raising their hands were asked to respond. 

Class mean post-test scores on a 180'itcm test were adjusted for initial knowledge and aptitude. The 
differences among the three treatments were not statistically significant at the .05 level. 

This experiment was developed to validiJte the finds obtained in an earlier correlational study. In that 
study (Wriglit and Nuthall 1970) fhere was a correlation of .54 between student achievement and the number 
of times the teacher redirected a question to anodier student. Huglies reasoned that in die study by Wright and 
Nuthall, teacher redirection was serving to arouse and maintain the attention of tlie students; therefore he 
devised this experiment in which three forms of using questions to arouse the attention of students were 
exhibited. None of the forms was found to be superior to the other, even tliough one would expect that in the 
systematic treatment students would quickly learn the game and stop paying attention. 

Science in Grade 5. Church (1970) also prepared a highly structured set of three lessens on elementary 
electricity which were scripted and memorized by the experimenter. Three treatments were used, each in three 
classes in which participation wus varied: (a) in the standard presentation, consisting of three 50-minutc 
lessons, questions were distributed at random around the ciiiss wiih the students of average ability being asked 
12 to 14 questions; (b) in the low participation treatment afl conditions were (he same as tJie standard 
presentation, except that students with high ability were also asked questions so that the average students were 
randomly selected to answer no more than six questions across die three lessons; (c) in the high participation 
treatment, all students were ysked to \mte their answers to most of the questions. 

Following the three lessons and a week-end delay, tJie 6G-item post-test was given. Post-test scores were 
adjusted for prc-tcst scores. Class mean scores within each treatment and across the three treatments were 
almost identical. Thus, the participation pattern in highly structured lessons appeared to have no differential 
effect. 

Summary on Student Participation 

The assumed importiince of student participation pervades teaching mythology. Descriptive studies of 
classroom instruction frequently include criticism of the lack of time devoted to student participation. 
Unfortunately, iliese assumptions iiave seldom been tested in either correlational or experimental classroom 
studies. To dale, neither correlational studies (see Rosenshine 1970) nor experiniental studies have provided 
much support for assumptions of the value of student participation. Yet, the myth remains. The success of 
Scsan^e Street: must be a paradox to tliose who believe that student participation is ail important. 
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Teacher Enthusiasm 

Ahliou^i the cxperitii-.ii- ti siudics piosctiied above have prudiiL'cd discourauing results, one set of 
studies does provide h»»p^^ Muuitiii ilicy ;iie Hawed in design. Throe experimental studies were found in 
which the enlhusia.sni of tlie le.kher was v;nicd. 

Social Stiidici in Guide (1 .nul " M.i>nn ( provided no teaelier trainin*i vviuitsoever. Instead, he 
asked 20 teachers to teach iwii lessons lasinvi less than one class period, one on ancient huypt. and one on 
ancient Rome. The teacher was asked lo piesoni one lesson In such a manner as to convey the impression that 
he was indilTerent abtml the idcas» illiisiraiive nuucri::ls. and conient of the lesson, and to present the other 
lcss(Mi in an enthusiastic manner, [-(jllowing eacli leNSon, llie students tuok a 102 question, multiple choice 
test. All four possible orders lor presentation of the two "lessons were used. 

The class me:m for the lesson taught with apparent enthusiasm, whether that lesson was presented first 
or second., whether the topic was Rome or tgypl, was higher for 19 of tiic 20 classes; the results were 
statistically siyniHcant in 1 5 classes. 

hducalion in UnderLiraduate Psychology. Mayberry (1%^^) became interested in Mastin's study, but 
worried tiiul it miiihl have been contaminated by the teachers covering more of the relevant material in the 
enlluisiasiic condition. Theretore, fte prepared a lecture on Interaction Analysis which was read by his 
experimenter, with enthusiasm in one case, with indifference in the other. The results obtained in 16 college 
undoigraduate classrooms aaain sitmincanily favored the lessons presented with enthusiasm. 

Lducation inCoilege. Coats and Sniidciicns (I^^fi6) performed an experiment similar to Mayberry's 
e.Nccpt tliai the investigators presented the lectures, and no teachers were trained. Hach invesiiiiator presented 
identical lectures on InterMciion Analysis. The dynafuic presentation was delivered from memory, 
accompanied by voeal inllecllon. animalion, and eye contact: the static presentation was read from a 
manuscript, with no gestures or eye contact and a minimum of vocal inflection. The results were significantly 
superior in the dynamic condition. 

Summary on Enthusiasm 

Alihouuh the.^e three experimental studies appear encouraging, they are Hawed and incomplete. In all 
three studies, one condition may be grossly unrepresentative of typical instruction. Teachers may not typically 
have enthusiasm while tfiey teacli, but It is doubtful if many show inditTerence, read only from a manuscript, 
or read in a monotone. Such conditions appear particularly inapplicable to public school instruction. 
Hopefully, in future studies the investigators can provide one condition in whicli ihe instruction is presented in 
a normal manner. Then we can compare the etTects of enthusiastic or indifferent teaching with normal 
instruction. 

Process and Product 

In many of our activiiies in teacher training, we have assumed that certain processes will yield certain 
products. These processes have included the asking of questions at a higher cognitive level, encouragement of 
student decision making, providing greater affect in the classroom, and increusinii student participation. Tlie 
products are studcnt achievement in the classroom. Unfortunately, the belief that increased use of these 
processes will lead to improved product measures has not, as yet, been sup[)orted by the research; training 
teachers to use these. processes has not resulted in measurable improvement in student achievement. 

These non-signilicani results lead to a number of tentative conclusions. Perhaps we fiave focused on the 
wrong princesses. Perhaps the sorts of behavior v/e value when we observe a classroom are not the- most 
important processes. Perhaps we should begin to look in a systematic, objective, empirical manner tor the 
more relevant processes which are critical. It is possible, of course, that these studies are incorrect; we might 
also entertain Uie possibility that some of our assumptions are wrong. But any discussion of our assumpiions 
does not seem productive as long as we lack empirical research, and the major conclusion of this review is thai 
of the hundreds of researcfi studies completed every year, an insignificant number have beefi experimental 
studies of the type described above. As long as we lack such research we shall be boimd to myths and 
superstitions which are interesting subject matter for, our methods courses, but which have little relevance for 
the real world. 
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